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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
te 

‘¥\VHE American corps d’armée of fifteen thousand men 

destined for Santiago embarked at Tampa on June 7th 
amidst a scene of confusion, which the Chronicle’s corre- 
spondent evidently considers disgraceful, but which, we 
suspect, would occur in any army with an inexperienced Staff. 
The troops were, however, detained on board under orders 
from Washington, where the chiefs are obviously over- 
cautious; and it was not till June 22nd that they reached 
Daiquiri, a harbour about twenty-five miles from Santiago. 
The landing was effected without confusion or trouble 
under cover of a heavy fire from the fleet, and in a 
few days all will be ready for a march on Santiago. 
The attack, which will be by sea and land, will be aided 
by three thousand Cubans under General Garcia, and 
it is expected that the fighting will be very severe. The 
staying power of the Spaniards, whose courage no one 
doubts, has, however, yet to be tested, as also the 
effect of their knowledge that, do what they will, 
Cuba is lost. That may make them fight like bulldogs, 
bat it may also make them feel that resisting destiny 
is very hopeless work. The first engagement will probably 
settle the tone of the campaign. Reinforcements are already 
on their way to Daiquiri, the Americans apprehending that 
Marshal Blanco may have reinforced Santiago, but the expe- 
dition, though strong in artillery, is insufficiently provided 
with cavalry. The fleet of transports numbers sixty, and the 
difficulties of loading, the astonishing quantity of room 
required, and the precautions necessary to keep the animals 
in health furnish a valuable object-lesson to ourselves when 
we are in a panic about invasion. It is not the men who are 
the trouble, but the beasts, the provisions, the munitions, 
and, above all in this tropical region, the supply of water. 
The distance is about one hundred and eighty miles. 


The Spanish Government, unsuccessful in so many things, 
is successful in suppressing news. It is believed, however, 
that the existing Government grows weaker and weaker, that 
the Queen-Regent will shortly abdicate, and that the Ad- 
ministration will be carried on bya military Regency, pro- 
bably in the name of the young King. The movement may, 
bowever, take a Republican form, as the French wish, though 
the party is at sixes and sevens, its old chief, Castelar, a 
Spanish Lamartine, with less vanity, having refused to be 
Dictator. The outburst will probably not occur till Santiago 





Federal Republic. That, however, is in no way to the taste 
of the Army, which is the only active power in Spain. 


All gossip centres round Manilla, but it is for the most 
part only gossip. The solid facts appear to be that the 
German Emperor has sent five fighting ships to the harbour 
to make his decision when it comes executive, that the 
insurgents who are besieging Manilla are for the present 
American in sympathy, that the fleet from San Francisco is 
approaching the island, and that the British have despatched 
two cruisers to observe proceedings. Another fact, too, is of 
importance. The double-turreted monitor ‘ Monterey’ is, or 
ought to be, nearly across the Pacific, and if she arrives in 
safety before Manilla, will exercise much political influence. 
Americans who know her believe that she could sink the 
German fleet single-handed. It should be remembered that 
the German Government absolutely denies any intention of 
interfering until the fate of the Philippines comes to be 
settled. 


The Austrian Empire seems to be going the way we ven- 
tured to predict. The Slavs are almost openly appealing to 
Russia. At a recent festival in Prague in honour of 
the Czech historian Palacky, a message was read from 
the Grand Dake Constantine warmly sympathising with 
Bohemian independence; while General Kamaroff, in fall 
Russian uniform, made a speech directly attacking the 
Austrian Government. The Court is greatly annoyed, and 
another consequence has followed of even more importance. 
The Magyars, who have been indifferent or hostile to the 
German pretensions, perceive that their own ascendency in 
Hungary is threatened, and will for the future make common 
cause with the other dominant caste. This will greatly 
strengthen the Emperor’s hands, if he has decided, as is 
reported, on repealing the Language Ordinance, and will also 
make the renewal of the Ausgleich, or agreement, much 
easier. The Slavs, in fact, will suffer a severe check, and 
with them the opponents of the Triple Alliance. 


As usual, M. Faure has found a difliculty in forming a new 
Ministry. He tried M. Ribot, but he showed himself too 
Conservative for the Left, and M. Sarrien, but he was too 
Radical for the Moderates, and he is now trying M. Peytral, 
a Radical Senator, who agrees to abstain from any revision of 
the Constitution, and to make the Income-tax, which he is 
bound to bring in, non-progressive. According to the latest 
reports, strong men like M. Sarrien, M. Cavaignac, and M. de 
Freycinet will join him, the last-named as Foreign Minister, 
but nothing is finally settled. If M. Peytral fails, M. Bour- 
geois will try his hand, making the Income-tax the pivot of 
his policy, but he has not a genuine majority. Indeed, no- 
body has, or, with this Parliament, will have. The case is 
just the same in Italy, where the Marquis Rudini has re- 
signed, and the King, it seems probable, will be compelled to 
fall back on a General—General Pelloux—and government 
practically by decree. 


The Times’ correspondent at Pekin announces that the 
Tsungli Yamen and the Emperor have signed a decree grant- 
ing to an Anglo-Italian group at the Chinese capital a 
monopoly of the coal-mines in Hunan and Shensi, with a 
right to build railways to facilitate their working. The con- 
cession is supposed to be most valuable, and the Times pub- 
lishes a railway map of China as China is immediately to be; but 
we should like to be a little more sure that the whole business 
is not on paper. The mileage of railways as yet built is 
insignificant, there are all manner of official obstacles, 
particularly with regard to the conveyance of materials 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKs, 





MORE TRAMPS ABROAD. By Manx Twa. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. each. 
THE CHOICE WORKS OF MARK TWAIN. Revised by the Author, With 
Life, Portrait, and pumercus [llnstration-. 


ROUGHING IT; and THE INNOCENTS AT HOME. With 200 Illustrations 


y F.A. Fraser, 
‘THE AMERICAN CLAIMANT. With81 Illustrations by Hal Hurst and others. 
TOM SAWYER ABROAD. With 26 Illustrations by Dan Beard. 
Lina 9 SAWYER, DETECTIVE, &c. With Photogravure Portrait of the 
nthor. 
PUDD’NHEAD WILSON, With Portrait and 6 Illustrations bv Louis Loeb. 
Ee LIBRARY OF HUMOUR. With 197 Illustrations by 
+ Kemble, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. each ; post 8vo, picture boards, 23. each, 

A TRAMP ABROAD. With 314 IHnstrations, 

‘THE INNOCENTS ABROAD ; OR, THE NEW PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
234 Illustrations, 

THE GILDED AGE. By Marx Twain and CuarLes DupLery WakNER. With 
212 Illuetrations, 

THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER. With 111 Illustrations. 

THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER,. With 190 Illustrations. 

LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. With 300 Lliustrations, 

TEE ABVENTORES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN. With 174 Illustrations by 


. Kemble. 
A YANKEE AT THE COURT OF KING ARTHUR. With 220 Illustrations by 
n Beard, 
THE STOLEN WHITE ELEPHANT. | THE £1,000,000 BANK-NOTE. 
MARK TWAIN’S SKETCHES. Post 8v-, illustrated boards, 2s. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JOAN OF ARC. With 12 Illustrations 
by F. V. Du Mond. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6a. 


TALES OF TRAIL AND TOWN. By Brev 


eg With a Frontispiece by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


With 








“In this delightful volume the author shows no falling off from his first self, 
He is still master of the two moods of humour, the pure comedy and the bouffé, 
in which he first showed his extraordinary range.”—Daily News, 


SOME LATER VERSES. By Brer Harre. 


Crown 8vo, linen decorated, gilt top, 5s. 


A LOWDEN SABBATH MORN. By Rosrrr 


Lovis Stevenson. Illustrated by A. 8. Boyd. Crown 4to, cloth, 6s. 


ON THE BRINK OF A CHASM. By L. ‘7. 


aren Author of ‘*The Voice of the Charmer,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
ilt top, 6s. 

“The story is of unfailing interest.”—Scotsman. 

** All Mrs. Meade’s well-known liveliness and skill.”"—Manchester Guardian, 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By 
CuarLes Reape. With a Preface by Sir Watter Besant, and 4 Photo- 


gravure Frontispieces, A New Epirion. 4 vols. post 8vo, buckram, gilt 
_top, 1s. 6d. each. 


LOVICE. By Mrs. Huncrrrorp, Author of 


“A Modern Circe,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NULMA. By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAgED, Author 


of “ Mrs. Tregaskiss,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d, 


TRUE BLUE; or, “The Lass that Loved a 
aa Sailor.” By HERBERT RusseLt. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. woe 
PARIS. By Enxuz Zora. ‘Translated by 
Eenesr ALFRED ViZETELLY, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Also by EMILE ZOLA, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3a. 6d. each, 
LOURDES. | ROME. HIS EXCELLENCY. 
THE DRAM-SHOP. THE DOWNFALL. 


THE FAT & THETHIN.| THE DREAM. 
MONEY. DR. PASCAL. 


THE DISASTER. By Pavt and Victor 


MARGUERITIE. Translated by Feeperic Lexs. Orown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A FOUNTAIN SEALED. By Sir Water 


Besant. With a Frontispiece by H. G. Burgess. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


























EVERY INCH A SOLDIER. 
A WOMAN TEMPTED HIM. 
ken - With the Red Eagle,” &c. 


By M. J. 





By WILLIAM 


Seconp Epition. Crown 





MISS BALMAINE’S PAST. ByB. M. Croxer, 
' Author of “* Diana Barrington,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


WAS SHE JUSTIFIED? By Franx Bannert, 


Author of *‘ Folly Morrison.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


COLONEL THORNDYKE’S SECRET. ByG. 


A. Henry, Author of “‘ Rujub the Juggler,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6:. 


A WOMAN WORTH WINNING. By Geo. 


Manvittr Fenn, Author of “The White Virgin,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 63. 











THE HERITAGE OF EVE. By H. 


Sretricux. Crown 8vo, cloth, ails Som 6s. 
“ Sometimes you are yuite charmed at the author’s cleverness. insi 
truthfulness The author compels your attention. If it is her first band 


then it must be pronounced a success.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
= = SPSranaee eis 
THE JACOBITE: a Romance. By Harry 
Linpsay, Author of “Rhoda Roberts,” “ M i ” 
Bewmein, Sates "snes Seeeten” “Rie ee 





MERIEL: a Love Story. By Amitiz Rives, 


Author of * The Quick or the Dead?” “Barbara Dering,” &. Crown Sy 
cloth, 3:, 6d. ‘ we 
“Rarely, indeed, in English fiction do we come across a novel in thi 
marked by the tenderness, the delicacy, and the passion that distinguish acne 
Rives’s new work. ‘Meriel’ has something of the glowing warmth on 
passionate abandon of Mrs. Browning’s love-poems,”’—Echo. 


FORTUNE’S GATE. By Atay Sr. Aunry, 


Author of ** A Fellow of Trinity.” Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


ree 


A MODERN DICK WHITTINGTON; ora 


Patron of Letters. By James Payn, Author of ** Lost Sir Massingherd,” 

With a Portrait of the Author, A New Epirion. Crown 8vo, cloth, 33, 6d. 

POPULAR EDITIONS. Set in new type, medium 8vo, td, each ; cloth, Is, each, 
By Proxy. By James Payn. 

The Deemster. By Hatt Carne. | Antonina. By Wi1kre Cougs, 
al spt an Conditions of Hen.| The Moonstone, By Wiss Goes 
The Golden Butterfly. Peg Woffington ; and Christie 
BESANT and JAMES nce. Johnstone. By Cuances Reape, 

Moths. By Ouipa. The Cloister and the Hearth. By 

CHARLES KEADE, 


Under Two Flags. By Ourpa. 
Woman in White. By Witxir| “It is Never Too Late to Mend.” 
By CHARLES Reape. : 


COLLINS, 

















By WALTER 


A RACE FOR MILLIONS. By Davw 


Curistie Murray. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, from 


183¢ to the Diamond Jubilee, By Justin McCartuy, M.P. Demy 8r0 
cloth extra, 12s. Also may be had— : 

A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
the General Klection of 1880, By J usTIN McCartHy, M. P.—Liprary EpITION 
4 vols. demy 8vo, cloth 12s, each.—PoruLar Epitios, 4 vols. crown Sve, 
cloth, 6s, each.—JUBILEE EpITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. each, zi 

ASHORT HISTORY OF OUROWNTIMES. By Justin McCarruy, M.P, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s.—PoPULaR EDITION, post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 








THROUGH THE GOLD-FIELDS OF ALASKA 


TO BERING STRAITS. By Harry pk Winpt. With a Map and 33 Fall. 
page Illustrations, Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 163. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON IIL By 


ARCHIBALD Forpxs. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 36 Full-page 
Illustrations, Seconp Epition. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 125, 








; ‘Crown 8y0, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, 


DEAN SWIFT’S CHOICE WORKS in Prose and Verse. 


With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles, 


CHARLES LAMB’S COMPLETE WORKS, including 


“Poetry for Children” and “ Prince Dorns.” With 2 Portraits and a Fac- 
simile. 


THOMAS HOOD’S CHOICE WORKS 


Verse. With Life, Portrait, and 200 Illustrations, 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN’S COMPLETE 


WOKKS, With Life, Anecdotes, and 10 Full-page Illustrations. 


ARTEMUS WARD’S COMPLETE WORKS. With Por- 


trait and Facsimile. 


BRET HARTE’S CHOICE WORKS in Prose and Verse. 


With Portrait and 40 Illustrations, 
With 


THACKERAYANA: Notes and Anecdotes. 
Coloured Frontispiece and Hundreds of Sketches by WiLLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY. 


THE MACLISE PORTRAIT-GALLERY OF ILLUS- 


TRIOUS LITERARY CHARAOTERS: 85 Portraits by DanreL Macurss. 
With Memoirs by W1LL1am Bares, B.A, 


GEORGE COLMAN’S HUMOROUS WORKS: “Broad 


Grins,” “My Nightgown and Slippers,” &. With Life and Frontispiece. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. By 


BLANCHARD JERROLY, With 84 Lilustrations and a Bibliography. 


STRUTT’S SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF THE 


PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. With 140 Illustrations. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S HOUSE: a Practical Guide for 


Selecting or Bnildinga House. By C.J. Ricuarpson. With 534 Illustrations, 


SHAKESPEARE THE BOY. With Sketches 


of the Home and Schooi Life, the Games and Sports, the Manners, Customs, 
and Folk-lore of the Time, By Dr, WiLu1am J. RoLre. With 42 lllustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


PHIL MAY’S SKETCH-BOOK. Containing 


__ 54 Humorous Cartoons. Crown folio, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. By 


Water Toornpury. With 8 Illustrations in Colours and 2 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


in Prose and 
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CASSELL ¥ COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Notes about Notable Novels. 
MAX PEMBERTON produces the best novel he has written. 
NOW READY, 6s. 

KRONSTADT. : 


By Max PrmBerton. 


“*Kronstadt’ is by far the,best book Mr. Max Pemberton has written ; 
that, it is as adventurous and exc.tihy a romance as has been published tuese many seasons.” —Outlook. 


more than 


DIF DIOCATED BY PERMISSION TO HER 


MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


NOW READY, 9s. 


‘THE QUEEN’S EMPIRE. 


‘** Kronstadt’ is beyond measure superior in all respects to anythinz that Mr. Pemberton has hitherto 


done.”—Daily Mail. 
*,* Three large Editions having already been exhausted, the work has 
Copies can now be obtained at all Booksellers’. 


again been 


E. W. HORNUNG scores a vemarkable success. 


NOW READY, 6s, 


reprinted, and 


With about 300 pages of SPLENDID ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, beautifully from 
authentic Photographs, and printed on Plate 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges. 


reprodaced 


Paper. 


The Daily Telegraph says:—“ After the many 
scrappy and unsystematized albums which have 


been published of recent years, it is quite a relief to 
| find such an excellent production as ‘ The Queen's 


| Empire. 


YOUNG BLOOD. By E. W. Hornone, Author of “The | 


Rogue’s March,’ “ My Lord Duke,” &c, 
“Mr. Hornung, in his fine story ‘Young Blood,’ deserves no little praise. Indeed, his portrait of 
Gordon Lowndes is nothing les: than masterly......0ne of the cleverest novels of the season.” 


“*Young Blood’ is the best book Mr. Hornung has yet achieved. A very interesting 


story, and most ingeniously worked out.”—Atheneum. 


The Author of “ Rudder Grange” creates a new masterpiece. 
NOW READY, 6s, 


THE GIRL AT COBHURST. By Frayx R. Srocxtoy. 


“©The Girl at Cobhurst’ is a surprise 
of Mr. Stockton’s creations. She would have delighted Wilkie Ooliins... 
the masterpiece of the author of ‘Rudder Grange.’ ’’—World. 

“A rarity The central figure is a delightful old maiden lady, Miss Panney, of a masterful and 
managing temper, but tuoroughly generous and good at heart, and in spit 4 
ment in love, an i:veterate match-maker. The episodes are handled with unfailing charm 
and a keen appreciation of the fresh and infectious enthusiasm of youth,”—spectaror, 


HEADON HILL writes the most thrilling novel of the day. 


NOW READY, 6s. 
) . | > o Wn r 
SPECTRE GOLD: a Romance of Klondyke. By Unapon 
Hi.y, Author of ** By a Hair’s-Breadth.” With 8 Illustrations by Fred Pegram. 
** Dick Osborne's hair-breadth escapes are manifold and thri'ling, and each is narrower than the la t. 
Few readers will put down ‘ Spectre Gold’ unfinished.’’—Afienvum, 


ROBERT MACHRAY enters the ficld of novelists with a 

strong story. 

NOW READY, 6s. 
Princess and 


Pirate. 


’ 
GRACE O'MALLEY: By Roser 
MACHRAY, 
©The story is essentially a romance, but it is wonderfully realistic, it is well constructed, though 
there is more than fiction in the story of Grace O’ Malley’s union with Richard Burke, the father of the 
founder of the Mayo tamily. There are some fine dramatic touches in the episode of Grace’s 
arrest and subsequent release from the custody of the English Governor,’’—Scotsman. 


*** Grace O’Maliey’ once taken up will prove so enthralling that it will not be laid aside till finished.” 
Liverpool Courier. 


-” 


The Spectator says:—“ From every point of view 
the book is full of interest and pleasure,” 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, 10s. 6d. 


‘THE QUEEN’S LONDON. 


The cook, Mrs. La Fleur, is the most original and diverting 
We think Miss Panney is | 


» of her early disappoint- | 


Containing nearly 500 EXQUISITE VIEWS of 
London and its Environs, together with a fine 
Pictures of the Queen’s Diamond 


Series of 


Jubilee Procession, 


*.* To this New Edition nearly 100 Full-page 


Pictures have been added, 


AN ENTIRELY NEW AND ORIGINAL WORK. 
NOW READY, 10s. 6d, 


CASSELL’S FAMILY LAW- 


A Popular Exposition of the Civil Law 
By A BARRISTER-AT- 


YER, 
of England and Scotland. 
Law. Complete in 1 vol., 1,144 pazes, royal 8vo. 


Tie Gazette says:—‘* Hardly any 


legal point can arise upon which ‘ Cassell’s Family 


Westininster 
Lawyer’ will be consulted in vain.”’ 


The Scotsman says:—*‘ Exceptionally readable.”’ 


The World says :—“t An interesting and intelligible 


work.” 





NOW READY, complete in ONE HANDSOME VOLUME, 7s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S ROYAL ACADEMY 


PICTURES, 


1898. 


The most complete and perfect pictorial representation of the Royal Academy exhibition ever issued, 


This Work contains Reproductions of Important Pictures in this Year’s Academy by 


Sir E. J. POYNTER, P.R.A., 
J. MacWHIRTER, B.A., 
B. W. LEADER, R.A., 


T. S. COOPER, R.A, 
| V. C. PRINSEP, R.A., 


| H. HERKOMER, R.A., 


f 


That appear in no other Publication. 


W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A., 
| W. DENDY SADLER, 
T. C. GOTCH, &e., &e. 


“Very beautiful are the blocks herein contained, the printing and paper being quite perfect.”"—Vanity Fair, 


‘The most elaborate record that is to be had of this year’s Academy.’ —Manchester Guardia. 


CASSELL and COM PANY, Limited, London, Paris, New York, 


and Melbourne. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


EVELYN INNES. 
EVELYN INNES. 
EVELYN INNES, 
EVELYN INNES. 
EVELYN INNES. 4: 
EVELYN INNES. 


MR. GEORGE MOORE’S 
GREAT 
MUSICAL NOVEL, 
In green cloth, price 6s. 


THE LIBRARIES AND 
ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


SOME OF 


MEMORIALS OF AN EIGHTEENTH-CEN- 
TURY PAINTER (JAMES NORTHCOTE). By Sreruen 


Gwynn. Fully Illustrated with Photogravures, &c., demy 
8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 
“Mr. Gwynn......has done his task very well...... and has preserved all that 


the world will want to know of his life.”’—Times. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LIZA 
OF LAMBETH.” 


THE MAKING OF A SAINT. 


Somerset Mavauam. Green cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


By W. 


THE FIRST CROSSING OF NORTHERN THIBET. 


THROUGH UNKNOWN TIBET. By Captain 


M. S. WetuBy, 18th Hussars. Photogravure Frontispiece, 
over 60 Illustrations, and 4 large Maps. Cloth, 21s. 

** Every page will reveal something of interest to the geographer and scientist.” 
—St. James’s Gazette. 

**A thoroughly simple and straightforward account of a very plucky adven- 
ture.”—Daily Chronicle. 


BRUNETIERE’S ESSAYS IN FRENCH 
LITERATURE. A Selection translated by D. NicHo. 
SmirH. With a Preface by the Author, specially written for 
this, the authorised English Translation. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

ContentTs.—I, The Essential Character of French Literature.—II. The In- 
fluence of Women in French Literature.—II[. The Inflaeneca of Molicre.—IV. 


Voltaire and Jean Jacqaes Rousseau.—V. The Classic and Romantic.—VI. Im- 
pressionist Criticism.—VII. An Apology for Rhetoric. 











A ROMANCE OF PITCAIRN ISLAND, 

BY LOUIS BECKE AND WALTER JEFFERY 
(Joint Authors of “A First Fleet Family ”), entitled 
THE MUTINEER. In green cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
JUST READY. 


OVER THE ALPS ON A BICYCLE. 


EuizABErH Ropins PENNELL. 
PENNELL. Paper covers, 1s. 


By 
Fully Illustrated by Josrpu 


A NEW VOLUME BY OUIDA. 


THE SILVER CHRIST, 


and 
The Lemon Tree, Toxin, An Altruist, and Le Selve. 
Green cloth, gilt top, 6s. [Neat week, 
THE MASTERS OF MEDICINE. 
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BOOKS. 


SERGEANT BURGOGNE.* 

SprGEANT BURGOGNE, a veteran of the Old Guard, who 
served in nine campaigns and was thrice wounded, being 
taken prisoner towards the close of 1815, beguiled the tedium 
of his captivity by writing his “Mémoires,” and these, or a 
part of them, edited by M. Paul Cottin, now for the first time 
published in volume form, are both deeply interesting and 
historically valuable. Though containing as much matter as 
an old-fashioned three-volume novel, the work deals ex- 
clusively with the Russian Campaign of 1812, and is probably 
the best soldier’s book on that subject which has yet appeared. 
Asa piece of personal narrative, showing in lurid colours the 
seamy side of the most terrible war of modern times, we have 
not met with its equal. Sergeant Burgogne’s tale is all the 
more effective for being utterly destitute of “ distinction of 
style.” He merely tells, with Defoe-like directness and mili- 
tary bluntness, all that befell him in that fateful year. He 
had little or no grammar, and his French is often faulty, but 
he possessed the gift of narration, missed nothing worth 
setting down, and forgot nothing worth remembering. M. 
Cottin says he took notes, which is very likely. The first 
sentence of his strange eventful history may be cited as a fair 
sample of his style: “It was in the month of March, 1812, 
when we were at Almeida, in Portugal, fighting the English 
army under Wellington, that we got the route for Russia. 
We traversed Spain, where each day’s march was marked by 
acombat, sometimes by two. It was in this way we arrived 
at Bayonne, the first city in France.” 


The real interest of the book, we might almost say the book 
itself, begins with the burning of Moscow, the march thither 
from Portugal and the battles in which Bourgogne was 
engaged during the advance being described in the first 
chapter, which is little more than an introduction. The fire, 
as he rightly observes, was not the cause of the ruin which 
later on overtook the army. There were buildings enough 
left standing to shelter the whole of it, and the cellars might 
have been used as stables and store-houses. Napoleon made 
two immense mistakes. He thought that the taking of 
Moscow would be equivalent to the conquest of Russia, and 
that his troops would be able to live on the country as they 
had done in Germany and elsewhere. But when the 
Russians refused to sue for peace, and Moscow and all the 
villages round about were deserted by their inhabitants, no 
supplies were obtainable, and he had to choose between being 
starved into surrender in the heart of Russia and retreat. 
He chose the latter alternative, and the disasters that ensued 
were due less to the severity of the winter than to lack of 
food. Strong men, well fed and warmly clad, can resist low 
temperatures with comparative impunity, but a combination 
of hunger and extreme cold is more fatal than plague and 
pestilence. 

The retreat began on October 19th; before the 30th the 
supplies, which the commissariat had brought from Moscow, 
were exhausted, and the troops had to provide for them- 
selves as they best could. A party of Russian prisoners, 
under escort, says Bargogne, to wuom no rations could be 
given, ate each other, “that is to say, when one of them died 
his body was cut up and divided among the survivors.” And 
this was only the beginning, worse was to come. Horses 
were continually falling in their tracks, never to rise again ; 
the soldiers roasted and devoured them. There was nothing 
else for them. If by good fortune a man found a loaf ora 
potato, his comrades would tear it from him, and then fight 
among themselves for the morsels. On the night of Novem- 
ber 5th the sergeant’s regiment halted near a wood, and here, 
during a violent snowstorm, a baby was born to Madame 
Dubois, the barber’s wife, ‘an unfortunate position for a 


* Mémoires du Sergent Burgogne (1812-13) publiée d’aprés le Manuscrit original. 
Par Panl Cottin, Paris: Hachette et Cie, 






woman,” adds Burgogne. “But in this circumstance the 
colonel who commanded the regiment, did all he could for 
her, lending his cloak to cover the shelter (of branches) in 
which was Mother Dubois, who bore her trouble with courage. 
The same night our men killed a white bear, which was in- 
stantly devoured.” 


The next morning the “new-born” was folded in a sheep- 
skin, and the Colonel lent Madame Dubois his horse; but 
before nightfall the poor babe was dead “frozen as hard as a 
board,” which, for the mother at least, was doubtless the best 
thing that could have happened. At the end of a day’s march 
there was always great eagerness to obtain shelter, or, failing 
shelter, fuel, since, without either one or the other, it was 
impossible for the famished fugitives to live through nights 
in which the thermometer descended to 30° to 40° below zero. 
It was always first come first served; those who got posses- 
sion of a building often refusing to admit others even when 
there was room. One of the most thrilling incidents of the 
retreat, arising from this cause, is thus described by Bur- 
gogne :— 






“ As we approached Gara, a poor hamlet with a few houses, I 
perceived one of those buildings (a large barn and a ill 


dwelling-house attached) of which I have spoken, I pointed it 

out to a serjeant of the company, an Alsatian of the name of 
Muther, and proposed that we should pass the night there if we 
could reach it first and find places. So we started running, but 
when we arrived the barn was so crowded with superior officers, 

soldiers, and horses, that we could not get in, despite all our 
efforts to do so, as they pretended that there were eight hundred 
persons within alyeady...... On this we resolved to pass the 
night under the horses, which were fastened to the doors. 

Several times those who were bivouacking around tried to 
demolish the barn, so that they might use the wood of which it 
was built for making fires and shelters, and get the straw which 
was stored in an adjoining granary. ‘There was also a quantity 
of pine wood, dry and resinous. ‘Those inside were lying on the 
straw, and though they were so crowded they made little fires to 
warm themselves and roast their horseflesh. So far from letting 
their habitation be demolished they threatened to shoot those 
who made the attempt... . It was about eleven o’clock. 
Part of these unfortunates were asleep; others warming their 
limbs at the fires. A confused noise was heard; a fire had 
broken out in two places,—in the middle of the baru and at the 
end, close to the door near which we were lying. When they tried 
to open it the horses, frightened by the flames and smothered with 
the smoke, plunged in such sort thatthe men, notwithstanding their 
efforts, were unable to get through, and when they would have 
made for the other door were driven back by the flames. ..... 
Nothing was to be heard but hoarse howlings. The unfortunates 
whom the fire was devouring screamed dreadfully. They 
mounted on each others’ shoulders and made a hole through the 
roof, but that let in air, the fire blazed higher. and the few men 
who got up to the hole, their heads without hair, their clothes 
burning, fell back into the abyss...... It was a veritable 
tableau of hell.” 

Isolated groups of soldiers, shivering round expiring bivouac 
fires, hurried to the burning barn, not to save the inmates— 
these were past praying for—but to warm themselves and 
roast bits of horseflesh at the ends of their swords and 
bayonets. It was the general opinion that the conflagration 
was a Divine judgment, those who were destroyed having 
brought from Moscow a vast quantity of gold, silver, 
and diamonds, and many of the men, knowing this, 
risked being roasted in turn in a mad search for the 
stolen treasure. 


It was rumoured that some Croats, who belonged to the 
Army, cut up and devoured one of the half-burnt bodies, “J 
believe that this happened several times in the course of that 
fatal campaign, though I never actually saw anything of the 
sort,” adds Burgogne, who is always careful to distinguish 
between what he heard and what he saw. 


The note of the retreat was supreme selfishness. The instinct 
of self-preservation dominated every other. When men are 
maddened with hunger they lose all sense of humanity, rights 
and wrong. They become for the time being wild beasts. The 
troops marched on with bent heads, looking neither to the 
right nor the left. Those who fell and were too weak to rise 
were left to perish ; and perhaps theirs was the better part. 
But there were noble exceptions. Some of the soldiers carried 
wounded officers on their backs. Once Burgogne, having a 
frost-bitten foot and a bad shoe, fell behind and presently 
observed a man with a dog on his back. The man was 
Serjeant Daubenton, ‘‘ of the regiment.” ‘Are you going to 
eat it?” asked Burgogne, “ horse would be better.” “ Not IJ, 





indeed, I would rather eat a Cossack,” answered Daubenton. 
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“Don’t you recognise ‘ Mouton,’ the dog of the regiment ? His 
paws are frost-bitten so that he cannot walk.” And then he 
explains that on seeing that the dog could not keep up he 
would have left him, but the poor beast howled so pitifully 
that Daubenton relented and strapped him to his knapsack. 
Shortly afterwards the two serjeants were beset by Cossacks, 
So it came 
to pass that in order to save his own life Daubenton had to 


one of whom gave ‘ Mouton’ a cut with his sabre. 


put the dog down, and they never saw him again. 


Another instance of devotion witnessed by Burgogne con- 


concerns the young Prince Emile, of Hesse Cassel, who had 


brought a contingent to the “Grand Army,” the main body 
of which halted one night at a place where no shelter was to 


be had, and, by reason of a terrible snowstorm, no fires could 
be made. In order to protect their Prince from the icy blast 
a hundred and fifty dragoons, “‘ whose horses were either dead 
or eaten,” stood round him in close order through the night. 
In the morning three-fourths of these brave fellows and ten 
thousand belonging to other corps were no more. 


Hunger and cold were not the only evils with which the 
survivors of the army had to contend. Few of them hada 
spare shirt, their underclothing rotted on their backs, they 
had no chance of washing themselves, they were devoured 
with vermin, and suffered horribly from chilblains; their 
boots were in holes, and their frostbitten toes and fingers fell 
off like rotten twigs from a tree. Burgogne tells that shortly 
before the few survivors of the Guard reached the frontier 
they had to cross a frozen river covered with hummocks of 
ice. The banks being high the passage was difficult, and 
Burgogne, who had a sore foot and a frostbitten hand, found 
it impossible to climb the opposite bank. He besought several 
soldiers to help him, but none gave heed to his entreaties. 
At length, seeing an old Horse Grenadier of the Guard he 
appealed to him, saying, “Comrade, since you, like me, are 
of the Imperial Guard, I beseech you to help me; by giving 
mea hand you will save my life.”"—“I have not a hand to 
give you,” was the startling answer; “but if you will lay 
hold of my cloak I will try to pull you up.” On this 
Burgogne seized the Grenadier’s cloak with one hand and his 
teeth, and so was saved. ‘‘I told you I had no hands,” 
observer the Grenadier, as they resumed their march; “I 
should have said ‘ fingers’; they have all dropped off; ” and 
then the poor fellow asked Burgogne to do him a service, 
which he gladly rendered. 


Yet these heroes still believed in Bonaparte. They were 
devoted to him body and soul. It was a religion; every- 
thing he did was right. The night after the passage of the 
Beresina some Grenadiers of the Guard and an officer went 
round the bivonacs asking for wood to warm the Emperor. 
“ All freely gave the best they had; even the dying raised 
their heads and said, ‘Take (this) for the Emperor.’” 
Everything he did was right, even quitting the Army, and 
the few who blamed him for doing so were probably 
“agents of England, who had entered the Army to preach 
disaffection.” When Picart, a comrade of Burgogne’s, saw 
Napoleon “clothed in a great fur-lined capote, having on his 
head a velvet cap, edged with fox-skin, and a stick in his 
hand, he wept, saying, ‘Our Emperor is on foot, walk- 
ing with a stick, he who is so great, he of whom 
we are so proud.’” In a note to his Memoirs, written 
in 1814, when he had become a Lieutenant, the sergeant 


observes: “The Emperor being no longer in France, 
I sent in my resignation.” Yet of Burgogne’s regi- 


ment only twenty-six returned to France! All the others, 
upwards of two thousand, had laid down their lives for the 
god of their idolatry. The survivors must have been the pick 
of the regiment. Only men of exceptional vitality, bodily 
strength, and alertness of mind could have gone through the 
trials which Burgogne so vividly describes, trials which he 
had afterwards some difficulty in believing that he had 
really undergone. “Those who made that unfortunate 
and glorious campaign,” he writes, “agree, as the Emperor 
said, “that it was necessary to be of iron to withstand so 
many evils and miseries, and that it was the greatest ordeal to 
which men could be exposed.” No greater can be imagined ; 
the wonder is less that so many perished than that any out- 
lived the horrors of the Moscow Campaign. Burgogne 
survived the retreat more than half a century, dying in 1867, 


LL 


NAVAL LITERATURE.* 


THE Navy has figured largely of late in the literature of the 
day, but there have been few recent contributions to its 
history more important than this volume from Mr. David 
Hannay. The author’s intention is to give a popular and 
clear account of the growth and services of the Royal Navy 
from the earliest times, and the book now before us deals 
with the first period of our naval history, from the reign of 
King John, under whom the Navy may be said to have assumeq 
its real form and destination as the first line of our national de. 
fence, to the fallof the Stuart dynasty in 1688, when it practically 
changed the course of English history by permitting the jp- 
vasion of the Prince of Orange. Let us say at once that Mr, 
Hannay’s intention has been so far admirably carried out, His 
history is not only clear and concise, but is written with a 
spirit and a literary force that cannot fail to attract ang 
hold the attention of his readers; and his masterly treat- 
ment of the Dutch wars, which form the most prominent 
feature of our early naval story, gives great promise of what 
we may expect from the next volume, in which he proposes to 
relate the more eventful history of our wars with France, 


With King John, the author says, begins, strictly speaking 
. . ° ’ 
the naval history of this country. His predecessors had no need 
of their fleets except for transport, but John was the first King 
. Ad . 5 
of England who effectually used his navy to prevent invasion, 
There are but few naval men, probably, who could relate the 
sea services of Hubert de Burgh in 1217, and yet no British 
Admiral has since had to face a more pressing danger or won 
a more notable victory. Hubert de Burgh was the Governor 
of Dover Castle when a French force of eighty ships, under 
Eustace the Monk, threatened to carry reinforcements to the 
Barons who were still holding out in the Civil War. Not 
only did he realise that if this force could be landed the 
King’s cause was lost, but he also saw that the one effectual 
way of preventing a landing was to beat the foe at sea, and 
thus recognised the true principle of the defence of England, 
What few ships were lying in Dover Harbour were im- 
mediately got out by the shipmen and fishermen of the town, 
and De Burgh stood out boldly to sea on the track of the 
enemy, between him and Calais. Eustace, thinking that this 
small force merely intended to attempt a raid upon Calais in 
his absence, kept on his way :— 
“But the intention of Hubert de Burgh was incomparably 
more courageous and more effective. He had begun as every 
English Admiral in after times was wont to begin, by manwuvring 
to secure the windward position, which with sailing-ships gives 
him who holds it the option of attack. As soon as the French 
vessels had been brought well to leeward, the English turned 
together before the wind, and forming what in after times would 
have been called the line abreast, stood at their utmost speed in 
pursuit of the enemy. The Monk was completely out-manceuvred. 
His heavily laden vessels could not escape pursuit by flight, while 
they must infallibly be thrown into confusion by the act of 
turning to face the pursuers. It was no small advantage to the 
English that their arrows would fly with the wind.” 
Not only arrows, but clouds of quicklime thrown with the 
wind at close quarters, effectually helped the work of the 
boarders, and the axes of the men of the Cinque Ports 
speedily accounted for the crews of such vessels as had not 
been rammed and sunk by the first shock. The engagement 
is worth quoting, as the forerunner of almost every great sea- 
battle that has since taken place. As the author says,— 
“The battle is curiously similar to the long list of conflicts 
with the French which were to follow it. The enemy is found 
carrying out a scheme of attack upon our territory, and so intent 
on his ultimate object that he neglects to attack our ships first. 
Hubert de Burgh, acting exactly as Hawke, Rodney, Hood, or 
Nelson would have done, manceuvres for the ‘ weather-gage,’ the 
position to windward, falls upon the Frenchman on his way, and 
wrecks his carefully laid scheme at a blow.” 
Three reigns of English Kings stand out as of exceptional 
interest in the annals of the Royal Navy. Under King John 
we first find a fixed sea force, and an intelligent use of its 
power. To Henry VIII. belongs the credit of framing a 
regular naval administration. And with Charles II. the 
government of the Navy was finally established as it was 
destined to remain. But it was under Elizabeth, perhaps, 
that the greatest naval achievements of the earlier period 
* (1) A Short History of the Royal Navy, 1217 to 1688. By David Hannay. 


London: Methuen and Co. [7s. 6d.]——(2.) Pictures from the Life of Nelson. 
By Olark Russell, London: James Bowden. (3.) Men-of-War Names. By 
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Prince Louis of Battenberg. London: E. Stanford, 
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took place. It is true that the naval warfare of Elizabeth’s 


time was for the most part a war of adventurers, carried on 
by men who, though they often bore great names, such as 
Cumberland, Grenville, Cavendish, and many others, were 
little more than sea-rovers bent upon private enterprise. Yet 
in this enterprise the actual Navy also played its part :— 


«When Elizabeth ascended the throne, the English flag had 
only once or twice gone farther than to Archangel in the North 
and Scanderoon in the Levant. Before her death, ships bearing 
her flag and manned by her subjects had ‘ prowled with hostile 
keel’ in all the seas of the world; and her merchants were pre- 
paring to open a permanent trade with the East Indies, while 
English colonists had established a footing on the continent of 
North America. In this great work the Royal Navy was not the 
only instrument. It is seldom that we find it acting alone, and 
never when a great display of power was required. Yet the Royal 
Navy was the steel of the lance, the model of discipline and war- 
like efficiency. The City of London, or so great a subject as the 
Earl of Cumberland, might show a few ships not inferior to the 
Queen’s, but that was quite the exception. The Royal Navy was 
as distinctly marked from the other shipping of the country as it 
was in later generations.” 

We have left ourselves no space to comment on Mr. 
Hannay’s excellent account of the naval administration 
under Charles II., what time the candid Mr. Pepys served 
the King and pocketed more than his pay, or his lucid and 
stirring description of our wars with the Dutch. We will 
simply say that we have found some difficulty in laying his 
book down whenever we have opened it, and that it has 
afforded us quite as much pleasure as instruction in the 
reading. 

Mr. Clark Russell’s Life of Neison is very much what one 
would have expected from the author. It is essentially a 
popular book, written in Mr. Russell’s most breezy and 
nautical vein, and confessedly appeals more to the taste of 
boys than to that of more mature readers. Mr. Russell in- 
forms us that naval history is unpopular reading, and even 
asks “what naval histories have we which are not dull and 
disgusting 2”? No doubt he uses the word “ disgusting” in a 
strictly Parliamentary sense; but even if he only means 
repellent, we think the question is rather uncalled for. The 
reason is to be found, he says, in the fact that naval historians 
“are not artists, and are incapable of writing so as to engage 
and delight.” Southey wrote a Life of Nelson, and we should 
certainly have hesitated to describe him as “not an 
artist.” But apparently Mr. Russell finds Southey’s his- 
tory lacking in life and colour, and fancies that his 
own rendering is more attractive because more full of 
the spirit of the subject. Well, tastes differ; for 
part, we think Mr. Russell has laid on his ¢éolour 
with too heavy a hand, and that his sailors and ships 
savour more of the stage than of the sea. Itis possible to 
vulearise a subject when one only intends to popularise it; 
and though we cannot fairly say that Mr. Russell has actually 
committed that mistake, he is sometimes perilously near it. 
It is only just to add that in spite of the sweeping assertion 
that we have quoted, the author expresses warm admiration 
not only for the work of Captain Mahan and Mr. Hannay, 
but also for that of Southey, and that as a book for boys his 

7) J 
Pictures from the Life of Nelson is by no mean undeserving of 


our 


praise. 

Prince Louis of Battenberg’s catalogue of men-of-war 
names furnishes a rather curious medley of information. We 
expected from his preface to learn something of the past 
history of the successive ships which have borne the same 
name, but that, apparently, is not at all the ‘sentimental 
aspect ” of which the author wished to treat. We are told 
that such-and-such a ship was the fourth or the eighth of its 
name; but we learn nothing about the naval actions in which 
that name has been distinguished, and only the dictionary 
meaning of the name itself. We will take two or three names 
at haphazard to illustrate what we mean :— 

“ Goliath (4th since 1781). A Philistine giant mentioned in 
the Bible as having been killed by David in single combat. 
(1 Samuel xvii.) ‘Uhis first-class battleship was laid down 
in 1897.” 

“ Racoon (5th since about 1780),—Procyon lotor. A mammal of 
North America allied to the bearfamily. ‘This third-class cruiser 
was launched in 1887.” 

“ Revenge (12th since 
launched in 1892.” 


1577). This first-class battleship was 


Surely there should be something said of the glorious 





‘ Revenge’ that once fought to the bitter end off the Azores; 
and though it is interesting to learn the Latin name for a 
coon and the Biblical record of Goliath, such information can 
be acquired elsewhere than in a naval dictionary. With 
painstaking zeal, Prince Louis has pursued the same system 
of exposition not only through the navies of Great Britain 
and its Colonies, but also through those of fifteen foreign 
countries. One can only hope that his labour will not be 
wasted, and that he may consider the possibility of adding 
information in a further edition which will more truly repre- 
sent the sentimental aspect of naval nomenclature. 





THE GREAT POETS AND THEIR THEOLOGY.* 


THE book before us is to be recommended very highly as a set 
of excellent introductory studies : on the lines of popular Exten- 
sion lectures, about Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Goethe, Wordsworth, Browning, and Tennyson. Dr. Strong is 
an interesting teacher, with the gift cf putting himself on the 
level of an intelligent reader who does not at all want to be 
critical, but who requires to be shown the results arrived at 
by the critic. In the Dante paper Dr. Strong describes how 
a private reading-circle was formed in a “summer vacation ” 
spent upon the banks of Canandaigua Lake. “I under- 
take now to give the condensed result in my own 
mind of this bit of summer study,” he says, “not with- 
out the expectation and acknowledgment that pieces of 
others’ learning will here and there shine through my writing, 
as through a palimpsest. I have let my reader into the secret 
of its origin, if by any means I may tempt him to go and do 
likewise.” The present reviewer has attempted something of 
the same kind; and it is from a little experience of how 
delightful it is to introduce a great poet to those fully capable 
of appreciating him, but who did not previously know this, 
that admiration of Dr. Strong’s book has grown. To quote 
the familiar passages, to tell what was the obvious, to show 
what does not seem to need to be pointed out, is as much the 
proper work of the leader of a home-reading circle, as to 
weigh literary merits and to appreciate fine distinctions is 
the office of the would-be guide of those who form opinions 
slowly upon more or less first-hand knowledge. In _ his 
attempt to interest ‘‘fairly intelligent people ” (he includes 
himself, however, in this category), Dr. Strong has not only 
succeeded in his own task, but might well be shown asa model 
for those undertaking similar readings. Such leadership is 
not so easy as it may appear. 

Dr. Strong almost seems to affect to throw off these studies 
as trifles; but, if he has concealed his art, it is not invisible 
to the fellow-angurs. In the text, indeed, are no references, 
or few, to the sources of his information, but this is covered 
by a general acknowledgment in the preface, and here and 
there are indications that the best and most modern critics 
are consulted by him. Witness the reference to Mr. R. H. 
Hutton upon Wordsworth and to Mr. Moulton upon Shake- 
speare’s dramatie art, for principles of criticism which have 
taught the teacher,—mere allusions, bat they “ will serve.” 
[t is probably certain that, having leapt the Baptist Publica- 
tion fence, the reader would survey the guide-posts of the 
subjects, and look to see what road Dr. Strong has taken to 
reach Dante, Wordsworth, and Browning. That it is impos- 
sible to think very highly of a man who differs from oneself 
upon these test-poets is the experience of every person 
who has ever been in real communion with them. But, 
nevertheless, if he is otherwise worthy of our literary 
respect, we read him with a chastened and subdued interest. 
Now, in certain cases, on these grounds we think Dr, 
Strong only interesting, but we consider that in the majority 
of his verdicts he is extremely intelligent and sensible! 


The actual picture of Mr. Browning thus strikes Dr. Strong. 
He surveys the portraits of the Watts collection, saying 
that— 

“The artist had seized the central feature of each personality, 
and had set it forth so vividly and powerfully that the living 
man stood revealed before you in lineaments never to be for- 
gotten. ..... And there, finally, was Robert Browning, healthy, 
robust, sagacious, subtle; seemingly a large-minded cotton 
manufacturer, rather than a retail vendor of ‘ red cotton night- 
caps, with good humour, knowledge of affairs, insight into 
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character, determination to express what he saw ; but as for the 
‘soul of melody,’ ‘singing as the bird sings,’ or anything 
sensuous, sentimental, or purely artistic, why it was simply not 
there. Philosopher, critic of life, man of the world? Yes. But 
poet? Well, if so, not one of the common sort. Not Tennyson’s 


but Emerson’s 

* The free winds told him what they knew,’ 
is the verse to describe him. Yet, when I saw the portrait, I felt 
that I had new light thrown upon all that Browning ever wrote. 
The man interpreted his work.” 
Then Dr. Strong approaches the poems, and from the point 
at which he himself began and at which he remained for ten 
years, comes to this conclusion as to “The Ring and the 
Book ” :— 

“The complexity of human motive, the wonderful interaction 
of character and circumstances, the vastness of the soul, all these 
begin to dawn upon you. .... . I know of no poem in all litera- 
ture in which the greatness of human nature so looms up before 
you, or which so convinces you that a whole heaven or a whole 
hell may be wrapped up in the compass of a single soul.” 

And yet Dr. Strong is capable of seeing all the defects of the 
poetry of the cinematographical artist. As to Wordsworth, 
he is not so sympathetic, to our thinking. 

The Dante paper is extremely successful, not from the 
point of view of the scholar, but from that of enlightening 
him or her who looks into the “ Inferno,” then puts down the 
book as “ grotesque” or “ revolting,” and if he happen to hear 
that such opinions are not held by Mr. Gladstone, or by other 
great readers, is merely puzzled. For Dr. Strong’s own 
interest we commend him to two excellent papers in last 
year’s Nineteenth Century, in which the views of Dante on 
purification by suffering are better worked out than those 
which, in Dr. Strong’s case, are a little biassed. This bias 
comes from his half-consciousness that if he do not take care 
he will be (in the widest sense) a Catholic in the midst of 
those who expect him to be something else! There is, after 
all, very little theology and a great deal of religion in Dr. 
Strong’s teachings, but, of course, his business with the poets 
is to ask what they taught :— 

“Dante,” he says, “is the most ethical of poets,—he measures 
all things by the standard of the Sanctuary. But all beauty that 
is real or lasting—all moral beauty, in short—wakes in Dante’s 
soul responsive emotions and finds a calm and sweet expression in 
his verse.” 

As compared with others who have written books about 
books, Dr. Strong is differentiated by the fact that he does 
not show his own special skill as a writer so much as he 
clearly evidences what they have written. Mr. Stopford 
Brooke’s studies, and much more literary papers like those 
of Mr. Lowell, are the works of those who are first essayists, 
then instructors. There is no special literary flavour about 
Dr. Strong’s papers; his views are those of the popular 
mind at its best; but we can honestly say that we have not 
recently met a book more worthy of being commended 
to people who want to be introduced to the study of the 
great poets. Naturally none could read or write here who does 
not know that the best introduction to poetry is the one 
which an inquiring mind makes for itself by reading the poets, 
—especially if left alone with them in early youth. But there 
is a large class which, in spite of being called educated, has 
never at any time been turned loose in a library. To it, and 
to all who have to cater for it, we recommend Dr. Strong as 
a pleasant and encouraging guide, and a very excellent giver 
of what may be called model lessons in literature. 


WILD TRAITS IN TAME ANIMALS.* 
In the introduction to this entertaining and suggestive book 
Dr. Robinson traces back our innate liking and aptitude for 
naturalising in the open air to habits developed by the necessi- 
ties of forefathers. For countless ages the 
existence of the race depended on man’s exercise of his skill as 
a naturalist and observer. His fruit-eating ancestors, who 
dwelt high up and in comparative safety among the tree-tops, 
required no special means of defence nor specially keen sense 
of smell]. When man changed his habitation and enlarged the 
ot diet, he found himself without natural 
weapons, and unable to follow his game by scent. In 
sporting language, man ‘‘had no nose.” This, argues our 


our primitive 


sources his 


* Wild Traits in Tame Animals ; being some Familiar Studies in Evolution, 
By Lonis Robinson, M.D, London: William Blackwood and Sons, [l0s. 6d.] 


————__ 
author, proved greatly to his advantage, as it brought his 
cunning into play :— 

“Had he developed, during his early earth-walking care, 

olfactory powers anything like equal to those of the dog, I make 
bold to say that all of us, if we were now existing, would be gettino 
our livings by sniffing for roots and grubs like a badger, oy by 
yelping along a trail like a pack of jackals! Because, happily 
he could not profitably follow his nose, primitive man was oblige} 
to use his wits. Where the dog or the wolf gallops blindly or 
without thought along the tainted line left by the feet of };. 
quarry, the primeval hunter had, from the first, not only to leary 
to notice each displaced or shifted stone, or shaken dewdrop, byt 
had also—from these and a thousand other data—to infer what 
had passed that way, when it had passed, and often, in the cagg 
of one wounded animal in a herd, how it had passed, and whethep 
it were sufficiently disabled to make pursuit a profitabls 
speculation. As far as I can see, this faculty, engendered anj 
necessitated by olfactory shortcomings, formed the basis of much 
of our vaunted reasoning power.” 
It is to be noted here that the method of this primitive 
ancestor was distinctly Darwinian, in so far as it was “ay 
invariable and essential mental habit with him not only to 
gather facts, but to read their meaning, both immediate ang 
remote.” Thus Darwinism may be said to have restored the 
method used by our ancestors through a period of incon. 
ceivable duration. It has taught the naturalist of the present 
day to regard each recorded fact as a link in the chain of 
reasoning, or as part of ,an argument or narrative. No 
scrap of knowledge, however trivial, is to be neglected or cast 
Properly interpreted, it may yield a truth 
or kindle a suggestion of the highest value. Dr. Robinson 
holds that among the daily phenomena surrounding ua, 
and which are under the eyes of all, lies the field 
wherein future discoveries of great moment will be made, 
It is only our habit of taking common things for granted that 
blinds us to their importance and significance. The story of 
Darwin’s monograph on “The Action of Harthworms” may 
be advanced as an example of this. Dr. Robinson himself 
won his spurs as an observer through the experiments he 
made on the suspensory powers of very young babies, which, 
in the opinion of competent judges, bore results little, if any, 
less valuable, than some of Darwin’s most important 
researches, Yet that an infant would cling tenaciously toa 
proffered finger was a fact open to the eyes of everybody, but 
without meaning until viewed in the lightof Darwinism. It is 
now fully accepted as a wild trait, and takes its place with. 
out any cavil as an item in the past history of the race. 


out as rubbish. 


The contents of this volume afford a further example of 
the truth of the foregoing remarks. Without going outside the 
limits of the farmyard or beyond the range of readers whose 
knowledge of natural history is elementary, Dr. Robinson has 
found ample material for a delightful treatise, which will give 
great enjoyment toall lovers of animals. The creatures around 
us abound in “ ways that are dark and tricks that are vain,” 
or rather that appear to be so. Yet could we but read 
them aright, there is a world of meaning in their commonest 
actions and manners, and it is interesting to see how often 
will these into wild Take 
the dog, for example, which has been more modified by 
civilisation than any other animal. Dr. Robinson shows that 
nearly every virtue that gives the dog value in our eyes may 
be traced back to the time when his wild ancestors lived and 
hunted in troops. The watchdog’s bark is a call to his fellows 
to guard the lair of the pack. Co-operation in hunting, 
allied with quick perception and intelligence, faithfulness in 
word and deed, loyalty to his fellows, obedience to leaders, 
and the observance of certain rules of condnet, are all things 


investigation resolve traits. 


essential in canine commercial morality, and, to some extent, 
amongst all gregarious animals. Our author 
some length the method of signalling by the waving of th: 
tail, and in connection with if very interestin:: 
example of co-operative pack strategy which came under hi: 
He shows how wagging of the tail may hav: 


discusses at 
gives a 


own ¢ xper lence. 
passed into an expression of pleasure as we regard it, although 
originally a wild trait of a very businesslike character. It i 
difficult for us to regard life and its surroundings from an 
animal’s point of view, for,as Mr. Matthew Arnold so often 
assured us, We Cam never tell how anthropomorphic We are, 
But the dog seems really to have accepted man as his com- 
rade, and behaves in every way as if he were one of a pack of 
which his master and the rest of the household were members. 
Now note the difference in habit and its cause, between ‘ the 





average dog and unregenerate cat,” to use Mr, William 
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—— . . . 
Watson’s expression, the cat is a solitary denizen of the 


forest, and has acquired no new instincts since it came to live 
with man :— 

« All the cat’s kabits show it to be by nature a solitary animal. 
fren in early life, when family ties bring out the instinct of 
ysociation, this is apparent. If you compare the play of puppies 
sith that of kittens, you will find in one case that companionship 
of some kind is an essential, for if a puppy has no playmate of 
his own species, he will always try to make one of the nearest 
biped ; whereas a cork or a bit of string is all that is necessary to 

* ¢. 7 : . a ; thi 
atisfy the requirements of the kitten. The way in which the 
cat takes its food is a sure sign that, in its natural state, 
it is not in the habit of associating with greedy companions. 
When given something to eat, it first carefully smells the morsel, 
then takes it in a deliberate and gingerly way, and sits down to 
fnish ii at leisure. There is none of that inclination to snatch 
hastily at any food held before it which we observe even in well- 
trained dogs; nor does a cat seem in any hurry to stow its goods 
inthe one place where thieving rivals cannot interfere with them. 
Indeed, no greater contrast in natural table manners can be 
observed anywhere than when we turn from the kennel or the 
pigsty and watch the dainty way in which a cat takes its meals. 
That a cat allows people to approach it while it is feeding with- 
out showing jealousy, proves that it does not attribute to human 
beings like tastes with its own.” 

Dr. Robinson brings forward a theory that the markings on 

the tabby cat are an instance of protective mimicry of a snake. 
A drawing of a boa and an ocelot show a remarkable resem- 
blance when both animals are lying curled up. Moreover, an 
angry cat strongly resembles an angry serpent, in expression 
of face, in the sinuous switching of its tail, and in its hiss. 
The kittens of almost all varieties of cats hiss in the same 
way. Further, nearly every young bird or mammal whose 
nursery, like that of the wild cat, is in a shallow hole or dark 
retreat utters a sharp hissing sound on the approach of an 
enemy. Now the horror of serpents being innate, this sound 
would have a deterrent effect on any intrnder. The suggestion, 
to which we can only refer, is discussed at length in the chapter 
on the eat, and is likely to attract the attention of naturalists. 
As all young creatures show a tendency to resemble remote 
ancestors, both in external form and mental attributes, wild 
traits will be found very marked in them. <A young foal is a 
case in point. With his enormous legs he can gallop, when 
only a few days old, as fast as he ever can in after life. 
Never far from his dam, he takes his nourishment in small 
doses, avoiding a full meal, which would impede swift escape 
from his foes. When he lies down, he makes no attempt at 
concealment, and when he stands his head is held high, and 
he looks boldly about him. These habits are all wild traits 
which show that his early ancestors had Jeft the forests for 
wide, open plains, where only wolves could overtake them, 
and these enemies acted as agents in improving the speed 
and endurance of the wild The calf is very dif- 
ferent in his habits. A poor traveller, he fills himself 
with milk, and can then be concealed by his mother, 
whilst she, in a wild state, travels to some distant glade 
where food is abundant, and does not return for some 
time, during which her milk is collecting. Hence the 
importance of a large “ bag” in the cow, and also the need of 
the power of retaining her milk, wild traits which man has 
not failed to tarn to his own advantage, as he has also the 
swiftness and staying power of the horse. It is to be noted 
that the calf, like its mother, holds the head low, in order to 
look under the branches of the forest, for everything about 
cattle points to an ancestral home in a moist and wooded 
country. Our author acutely remarks that in the case of a 
new animal first brought; to this country it would be easy to 
decide whether it dwelt in forest or roamed on plains by 
observing the way in which it carried its head. 


horse, 


Actions that we term stupid are simply wild traits in 
animals that have become highly specialised, and have been 
unable to adapt themselves to their new environment, The 
donkey, the sheep, and the goose are exceedingly intelligent 
and wary animals in their natural homes. It is the same 





with what we call vices, such as shying and buck-jumping 
Many a wild horse must have saved his life 
through the habit of swerving suddenly aside on discovering 
a lurking foe. Buck-jumping, which is a habit with all young 
colts when at play, and therefore instinctive and extremely 


in horses. 


ancient, must have been protective against the successful 
spring and hold of a leopard or panther. Some horses are 
frantic with terror at the rustling of reeds by a river-bank, 
and a donkey carries this fear further, and refuses to enter 
running water, 








The probable explanation is that carnivora, 


especially crocodiles, lay in ambush at the ancient drinking 
places. 

It is impossible here to do more than touch the fringe of 
this most interesting subject, which Dr. Robinson handles 
with a great deal of power. He is already well known as a 
writer on Darwinism, and this book will maintain his reputa- 
tion as a keen and alert observer. In style it is pleasant and 
lively, with an agreeable ripple of humour running through its 
pages. Mr. Dadd’s illustrations are excellent, and add much 
to the interest of the letterpress. It would be well if Dr. 
Robinson could find time to study the question of the develop- 
ment of the index, a subject which he may rest assured is 
worth his attention. The one at the end of this volume 
shows a tendency to become vestigial in character. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Spanish War of 1585-1587. Vol. XI. of the Naval Records 
Society. Edited by Julian 8. Corbet, L.L.M. (Published by the 
“Navy Records Society.”) — Speaking generally, the present 
volume may be regarded as introductory to the two volumes 
edited for the Society by Professor Laughton, dealing with 
“The Defeat of the Spanish Armada.” The same lines have 
been followed in arrangement and method, and the three together 
form a continuous picture of the opening years of our first great 
naval war, and the weapons with which it was fought. The 
documents collected in this volume fall naturally into two groups : 
(1) “The Indies Voyage” of 1585, when Drake captured San 
Domingo, Carthagena, and Panama; and (2) “ The Cadiz Voyage.’ 
The information regarding the former is rather meagre from the 
time Drake left the Spanish coast, but enough remains to enable 
us to understand the extraordinary impression the expedition 
made in Europe at a time when a universal Spanish domination 
seemed inevitable. Part II., “ The Cadiz Voyage,” is perhaps of 
more general interest to us at the present time. To this day it 
may serve as the finest example of how a small well-handled fleet, 
carrying a compact landing force, and acting on a nicely timed 
offensive, may paralyse the mobilisation of an overwhelming host. 
Drake, by securing a central position at St. Vincent, midway 
between Cadiz and Lisbon, the chief ports at which the Armada 
was being fitted out, was able to act on interior lines, and the 
mere shifting of his position now and again was sufficient to throw 
the whole system of his enemy into a tangled confusion. The 
appendix contains many interesting details relating to Admiralty 
administration, mobilisation arrangements, and naval ordnance, 
the account of the ordnance being extremely interesting. The 
fact that in those days ships carried a Primary and Secondary 
Armament corresponding very closely to the system of our own 
time may be news to some of readers. The Primary 
Armament consisted of muzzle-loading guns, but the guns 
comprising the Secondary Armament were breech-loaders, and 
were mounted upon the superstructure and tops exactly as they 
Furthermore, the breech- 


our 


are in the most modern of battleships. 
loaders were provided with moveable powder chambers corre- 
sponding to the modern cartridge case, and as they were mounted 
on some non-recoil system, and did not require relaying after each 
discharge, they differed hardly at all either in conception or 
practice from the modern quick-firer or machine-gun of to-day. 
The Salmon. By the Hon. A. E.Gathorne Hardy. (Longmans 
and Co.)—This is the latest addition to the “Fur, Feather, and 
Fin ” series, but is scarcely equal to its predeces The 
author is a noted salmon-fisherman, and describes pleasantly 
enough days on the Scotch and Norwegian streams. For details 
of the most interesting salmon-story the author is indebted tothe 
present Bishop of Bristol, who spent some ten and a half hours 
playing a huge fish where the Earn joins the estuary of the Tay. 
It is entitled “ A Night with a Salmon,” and originally appeared 
in the Cornhill Magazine. Mr. Gathorne Hardy is a good sports- 
man, but he fails to carry us along with him as he writes, and 
there is too little of statistical value or anecdotal interest to 
supplement the rather laboured details of personal experience. 
The author’s chapter on the natural history of the salmon is the 
least satisfactory in the book. He is mainly concerned to cors 
trovert Mr. Andrew Lang’s view that Isaac Walton “ scarcely 
speaks a true word about their (the salmons’) habits except by 
Though he is successful in showing that Walton’s 





sors. 


accident.” 
account is not so inaccurate as to justify this criticism, he does 
not supply information which we expect to find in a modern book 
on the salmon. The figures as to the growth of salmon during 
their absence in the sea are not stated, though data have been 


known since the experiments of the late Duke of Athole and Mr. 
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Young of Invershin. ‘T'o account for the general absence of 
food in the stomachs of salmon caught in fresh water, he revives 
the theory that the salmon when hooked at once disgorges its 
last meal ; and quotes the case of a fish of 28 lb, hooked through 
both lips by Mr. Naylor in such a way that the mouth was closed. 
A partly digested parr fell from this salmon’s mouth. Other fish, 
including codling and whiting, trout and grayling, sometimes 
disgorge their food when caught. Charles Kingsley mentions 
this in one of his letters. But the report of the Fishery Board 
of Scotland, just issued, is conclusive. The salmon stores up 
enough energy in the sea to carry it over the period of reproduc- 
tion and the labour of ascending the river. The digestive organs, 
both stomach and intestines, are “out of gear” and atrophied 
while the fish is on its way to the spawning beds. The author 
thinks that their readiness to take the salmon-fly is because they 
mistake it for a prawn, as the shape of a fly in the water resembles 
that of a small crustacean. It is much more probable that the 
salmon mistakes it for one of the brilliantly coloured larval forms 
of certain rock-haunting fish. A useful record of verified weights 
of big fish is inserted. Mr. Innes Shand discourses at needless 
length on the cookery of the salmon, and Mr. C. D. Pennant 
writes a useful chapter on “The Law as to Salmon-Fishing.” 
The illustrations, except that of a leaping salmon on the title 
page, are mediocre. —_—_ 
The Angora Goat; witha Paper on the Ostrich. By S. C. Cron- 
wright Schreiner. Illustrated. (Longmans and Co. 10s. 6d.)— 
The Angora goat is the creature whose fleece produces ‘‘ mohair.” 
It is a pure breed anciently developed in one of the ‘l'urkish 
provinces of Asia Minor two hundred and twenty-five miles 
E.S.E. of Constantinople; and the recognition of its merits, 
largely by Sir Titus Salt, in this country has created in part 
the wealth of Bradford, and pari passu a magnificent industry 
in the Cape Colony, where the goats are now acclimatised. My, 
Cronwright Schreiner’s book is published under the auspices of 
the South African Angora Goat Breeders’ Association, and is one 
of the most interesting monographs on the history and develop- 
ment of a domesticated animal we have read. The race between 
the non-progressive inhabitants of a distant Turkish province, 
and the capitalist farmers in a go-ahead British Colony, to pro- 
vide the world with Angora wool, is excellently told. ‘To this day 
the Turkish mohair is the better in quality, though the Cape 
farmer bas beaten the Osmanli in quantity. The Turks take the 
greatest care of their goats, keeping them clean and dry in winter, 
and even allowing the best rams to live in their houses as pets, 
with bells on and charms to keep off the evil eye. The hair of 
the Angora falls to its feet in beautiful white locks. Something 
in the climate or soil of the Angora highlands tends to produce 
long hair in domesticated animals, for the cats, greyhounds, and 
rabbits have unusually long silky fur, and, like the goats, are 
liable to lose this when removed elsewhere. The climate of the 
South African veldt seems nearly, though not quite, as well 
adapted for the goats. The importation of the Angoras into Cape 
Colony began in 1838, when one perfect male, born on board ship, 
was introduced with its mother. These were crossed with the 
Boer goats, hardy and interesting animals, which, among other 
duties, are trained to lead the flocks of sheep. After the 
War, the work of importing pure-bred Angoras was begun in 
In 1880, seventeen imported Angora rams sold for 


‘rimean 


earnest. 
£3,260 at Graaf Reinet, and in 1891 the total number of Angora 
goats in the Colony was 3,184,018, and the ‘‘clip” of mohair 
9,953,548 lb. These goats have not the same immunity from 
constitutional disease as most other caprid:r. Pleuro-pneumonia, 
or contagious lung-sickness, was introduced in 1881 from ‘Turkey 
to the Cape, and only stamped out by the absolute destruction of 
all infected flocks. This was done after 34,000 had died, and 
only cost the slaughter of an additional 4,000. In the United 
States California is the centre of the mohair-producing districts, 
but the annual “clip” is only 600,0001b. In Australia the 
necessary climate has not yet been found to produce Angora 
goats in perfection. Ostrich-farming, a not less interesting 
industry of the Cape, is dealt with in a well-illustrated chapter 
which closes this book. 


TaLes.—Jan: an Afrikander. By Anna Howarth. (Smith and 
Elder.)—This is a tragical story, written with considerable 


power. Jan is the son of an English gentleman by a Kaffir 
mother. This is the fons et origo malorum, for the mixture of 


blood may show itself at any time. Jan looks like an English- 
wan; but though his wife might be of unmixed white blood, 
their child might be black. Jan, who is found to be heir toa 
great estate, loves an English girl. How is he to act? The 
situation is dramatic, and Miss Howarth manages it well, besides 
describing South African life with much vividness. Sunset. 
By Beatrice Whitby. (Hurst and Blackett.)—The story might 














cL ria, 
have been worked out, we think, without the catastrophe that 
brings Mrs. Beaumont to a miserable end. There is much Clevey 
drawing of character in the book. Beaumont, the unconsciously 
selfish husband, is well described; George Brand is less 
intelligible; Frances Blake, who may be called the heroine 
is a successful study; and the child Allix is as good as any. ie 
Our Wills and Fates. By Katherine Wylde. (Osgood 
McIlvaine, and Co.)—Geoffrey Carnarvon is the son of 
strange revolutionary thinker. This man is murdered by an 
enemy who has private reasons for hating him, and Geoffrey’s lifo 
is thenceforward—he is but a boy at the time—dominated by the 
resolution to have vengeance. The coincidences, which scarcely 
happen in real life, but are necessary, and therefore pardonable 
in fiction, bring him in contact with various persons who a 
connected with the crime. The story, which it would not bg 
fair to anticipate, is worked out to a dramatic close. It is of 
a tragical, we might say almost of a melodramatic, kind; but 
the manner in which it is told, powerfully but without exag. 
geration, and with a manifest fidelity to life, makes it seem 
By A. B. Louis. (Bliss, Sands, and Co.) 
—This is a clever picture of English social life, disturbed by 
the introduction of a foreign element. The Moslems in Paris 
wholly untouched by the associations of the place, make 
one of the many lifelike pictures of the story. Among the 
subsidiary figures the Salvationist is one of the best. 
Good Mrs. Hypocrite. By “Rita.” (Hutchinson and Co,)— 
“Rita” does not spare her sombre colouring when sho is 
drawing Catharine Macpherson. Was there ever woman go 
odious, so false? Hypocrites, we may remark, are not commonly 
It isan almost necessary part of their rdéle to 
please. What a Catharine Macpherson would be in real life 
it is impossible to imagine; to read about her, cleverly as 
“ Rita” has drawn her, is a positive pain. -By a Hair’s Breadth, 
By Headon Hill. (Cassell and Co.)—This is a Nihilist story, 
which we would describe without hesitation as very clever, except 
The 
novelist who can make a tangle of threads seem perfectly plain to 
the reader is the master of his art. By « Hair’s Breadth has some 
vigorous dialogue and good description in it. The Showman’s 
Daughter. (Hurst and Blackett.)—This isa 
novel of the romantic sort which was more common half a century 
agothanitisnow. Piers Luttrell, deeply in love with Marcelline de 


real.—NMallerton. 


so disagreeable. 


that it is not quite as easy to follow as we could wish. 





By Scott Graham. 


Kerbrennec, the daughter of an impoverished French family of high 
rank, betrays the trust with which his dying brother charges him. 
The brother has married beneath him, and has left a son. Piers, 
who is younger, leaves the widow and child in ignorance of what 
has happened, and takes possession of the estate. The story is 
worked out in the usual way, but with more than usual power. 
Marcelline, as she shows herself in her real nature, when the 
mask of the ingénue is dropped, is a powerfully drawn figure ; still 
finer is her elder son, a really original conception of character. 
Piers Luttrell himself, too, is a good study. All the book, how- 
ever, is not equal to these fine parts. The description of the 
cathedral town and its society is stupid and commonplace. A 
man is not necessarily a fool or hypocrite because he is a parson, 
or even because he is a Bishop. Mr. Scott Graham, perhaps 
because he inherits a contempt for prelacy, evidently can form no 
other conception of English clergymen.—The Duke and thi 
Dumsel, by Richard Marsh (C. Arthur Pearson), is a story of 
gambling at Monte Carlo and of other things, partly caricature— 
as, for instance, all the talk about “ collesteera ’—p.rtly serious. 
It is fairly good, but might have been made much better. 


The Cid Ballads, and other Poems and Translations from Spanish 
By the late James Young Gibson. With Memoir. 
Second edition. (Kegan Pauland Co. 12s.)—This second edition 
of Mr. Gibson’s excellent translations differs little from the first 
except that it is in one volume instead of two. A few words have 


and German. 


been altered in the editor’s preface, and a few corrections made 
(Dumas Hinard still remains for Damas Hinard). Two or three 
of the romances are omitted, one of them the celebrated “ Rio 
verde, Rio verde.” We miss two hymns, and two trifling pieces 
from the original poems; butagainst these we have the inclusion 
of “ Urganda the Unknown,” with its decapitated rhymes, as first 
printed in “ The Journey to Parnassus.” There still lacks an 
index to the first lines of the romances, in Spanish and 
English, to make the work complete and easy of reference. 
As a translator of Spanish romances and of the verse of 
Mr. Gibson stands peer British 
versifiers. The falsetto sentimentality of Byron is foreign 
wtogether to Spanish romance; and Lockhart occasionally misses 
the meaning of the original. In the prefaced to the 
“ Quixote,” and scattered through it, Mr. Gibson’s only fault is that 
The muleteer’s song, and Altisidora’s 
It 





Cervantes without among 





verses 


he iwproves his originals. 
serenades are really more pleasing here than in the Spanish. 
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is almost a pity that Mr. Gibson wasted his powers on Bodenstedt’s 

pastiche, “ The Songs of Mirza Schaffy.” They may be meritorious 

and read well enough in German, but in an English dress they 

inevitably suggest comparison with FitzGerald’s ‘“ Omar 

v no 
Khayyam,” to their great disadvantage. This is no fault of Mr. 
JY g s 

Gibson, unless in undertaking such a task. What should we 
oD 

think of a French or German translation of FitzGerald’s verse ? 

Twice-decanted wine loses all its sparkle and freshness and per- 

fume. It is on the versions of the Spanish romances, and of the 

poems of Cervantes, that Mr. Gibson’s fame depends. These are 

equal to Coleridge’s “ Wallenstein,” as grand examples of trans- 

1 3 n 
lated verse, and an English reader need not lament too much if 
he cannot peruse the originals. 


Old Harrow Days. By J. G. Cotton Minchin. (Methuen and 
Co.)—Mr. Cotton Minchin tells his story with a quite unusual 
frankness. We are quite sure that he sets down naught in 
malice; at the same time, he extenuates nothing. His stories 
of the Masters of the past are photographs in their minuteness 
and fidelity. There is, for instance, that par nobile which, by 
some strange combination of bad luck, has set to teach mathe- 
matics, the Rev. Robert Middlemist and Mr. Marillier. Both of 
these get their deserts. They are both long since dead; but the 
living are not always spared. But if Mr. Minchin can censure, 
he can also praise with enthusiasm. It would hardly be possible 
for any man to have a more gratifying “testimonial” than 
he gives to Mr. Bowen and to Mr. Bosworth Smith. So far of 
Assistant-Masters. Head-Masters have not always been successes. 
Christopher Wordsworth was made for a saint, not for a 
ruler of men or boys. Longley’s failure is less easy to 
understand. He must have shown capacity for governing, 
or he would not have been translated three times. The 
numbers of the school fell under him to little more than a 
hundred. Under Christopher Wordsworth they dwindled to 
sixty. But “ Harrow has flourished under her young Head- 
Masters.” The average age of the latest three when elected 
comes out as a fraction over twenty-eight. There are chapters 
on “Harrow Cricket,’’? “ Harrow Institutions,’ and various 
reminiscences of Harrow worthies, and now and then unworthies. 
(We may remind Mr. Minchin that Lord Justice Chitty combined 
the “dry bob” and the “wet bob” for a time at Oxford also. 
There he kept wicket for the eleven, but found the two more than 
he could manage along with his reading.) Of course there are 
various amusing stories. Perhaps an example of bathos in a sermon 
is as good as any. It relates to a nurse ina children’s hospital. 
‘‘Whenever she saw that ebbing life was slowly expiring, she 
used to place in the child's hand her touching tribute—a rose. 
Whenever she saw the faint glow of returning health paint 
with carnation hues the wan cheek of the suffering child, she 
would place in the child’s hand—a bun.” 


The Rise of the British Naval Power. By Fleetwood H. Pellew. 
(Mardon, Son, and Hall, Bristol.) —The author of this book, or 
rather brochure, who is the honorary secretary of the Bristol 
branch of the Navy League, is very much in earnest. He thinks 
that the people of the country have not yet realised what a world- 
wide Empire means, and what responsibilities it involves. ‘ 'l'o 
thousands and thousands the safety of England is held to be the 
safety of the Empire; still, to thousands and thousands distance 
obscures reality, and colonies are even as Cape Breton to the 
Duke of Newcastle.” What is even worse, all classes are infected 
with the delusion that a great war is impossible. For a period 
similar to the present Mr. Pellew has to go back to the period 
between 1750 and 1755, which led to the Seven Years’ War. So 
to rouse us out of our dangerous lethargy he has written a concise 
account of “events and transactions from the Peace of Utrecht 
to the Treaty of Paris,” or of the half-century between 1713 and 
1763. Certain critics, recalling the name of Blake, may object 
to this half-century being associated so absolutely with the “ rise 
of British naval power.” It is, however, within Mr. Pellew’s 
literary right to lay down certain propositions regarding the time 
when England began—vaguely enough—to realise the fact that 
its mission is to be an earth-Power, and to interpret history in 
the light of these. In any case, although Mr. Pellew might have 
Rudyard 


spared us some quotations, such as one from Mr. 
Kipling, he has given an account, that is at once spirited and 
concise, of the period of which the most heroic figures were Pitt, 
Clive, Wolfe, and Hawke, and of which 1759 was the annus 
mirabilis. ‘Che book is intended chiefly for the use of schools; 
hence the great value of Mr. Pellew’s abstracts, index, and large 
armament of dates and authorities. 


Man’s Place in the Cosmos, and other Essays. By Andrew 
Seth, M.A. (WW Blackwood and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.) We can give 








but a brief notice to the essays included in this volume; the 
importance and magnitude of the subjects with which they deal 
preclude, in fact, anything more than an indication of its contents. 
The most generally interesting is the first, a review, and, it may 
be said, a defence, of Professor Huxley’s famous lecture on 
“Nature and Man,” a defence which, however, postulates a 
supplementary belief which Huxley did not see his way to accept. 
The interest of the theory of automatism, to mention another of 
Professor Seth’s subjects, may be called academic. No man 
practically accepts the doctrine that he is an automaton. He 
acts as if he had the fullest liberty. But it is of supreme impor- 
tance to practical life whether we adopt or reject the dogma of 
evolutionary ethics. If there is no morality but that of Nature, 
all conceptions of duty practically disappear, and the motto of 
the Assyrian conqueror becomes the rule of life. And this is not 
a mere academic question. The belief has already corrupted our 
literature, and, without doubt, is corrupting our morals. The 
ignoble crowd of fictionmongers and poetasters who proclaim, 
with more or less conscious belief, the creed of Nature-ethics, 
may do little harm, because no cne takes them seriously. They 
and their readers are— 
“The common rout 
That wandering loose about 
Grow up and perish as the summer fly.”’ 

But when a writer of the power and calibre of Mr. Hardy adopts 
the creed it is nothing less than a disaster. We prize all the 
more the powerful advocacy of Professor Seth. He writes:— 

“We have, in truth, no right to suppose an independent non- 
spiritual world on which human experience is incongruously 
superinduced. If we are really in earnest, at once with the unity 
of the world and with the necessity of an intrinsically worthy 
end by reference to which existence may be explained, we must 
take our courage in both hands and carry our convictions to their 
legitimate conclusions, we must conclude that the end which we 
recognise as alone worthy of attainment is also the end of 
existence as such,—the open secret of the universe. No man 
writes more pessimistically than Kant of man’s relation to the 
course of nature, as long as man is regarded merely as a practical 
creature, susceptible to pleasure and pain. But man as the sub- 
ject of duty, and the heir of immortal hopes, is restored by Kant 
to that central position in the universe from which, as a merely 
physical being, Copernicus had degraded him.” 
The other contents of Professor Seth’s volume are “The Present 
Position of the Philosophical Sciences,” by which is meant the 
sciences which have for their subject the conditions of valid 
reasoning or logic, the phenomena of Conscivusness or Psychology, 
and the question of Knowing and Being, or Metaphysics. The 
“© New’ Psychology und Automatisin ” is the title of two papers ; 
another is given to the criticism of Mr. Bradley’s ‘‘ Appearance 
and Reality,” under the title of “A New Theory of the Absolute.” 
Kinally, we have an appreciation of Mr. Balfour’s “ Foundations 
of Belief,” and of the criticisms which it called forth. 


TuroLoay.—The Bible and its Inspiration. By George S. 
Barrett, D.D. (Jarrold and Sons.)—-Dr. Barrett, who holds a 
high place in the Congregational body (he is a Past-Prosident of 
the Union), gave an address to the Norwich Sunday School Union 
on the Higher Criticism, in which he gave some judicious expla- 
nation, caution, and general counsel. ‘The address called forth 
certain animadversions, chiefly from advocates of the verbal in- 
spiration theory, and to these Dr. Barrett replied in a series of 
lectures. ‘These he now gives to the world, with the original 
address. They are sensible and moderate, inclined to the con- 
servative side, but the utterance of a reasonable, open-minded 
man. (In speaking of the discrepancy of numbers in the census 
of Israel and Judah as recorded by Kings and Chronicles he 
might have added that even the smaller number is impossible. 
One million one hundred thousand men of the military age im- 
plies a population that could not have been supported by Pales- 
tine.) Oxford House Papers. By Members of the University 
of Oxford. (Longmaus and Co.)—-This is the third series of 
ssays bearing this title. Canon Gore writes on the Athanasian 
Creed, taking the line that it is rather a hymn than a doctrinal 
statement for subscription. The clause “ For as the rational soul,” 
&c, (Canon Gore has given a new translation in which various 
changes are made, as “rational” for “reasonable”’), with its doubt- 
ful illustration, which certainly might be construed into Apollian- 
arism, is not one to which subscription could be fairly asked. 
Dr. Walter Lock writes on “The Old Testament an Essential 
Part of the Revelation of God,” and Professor Sanday on “ The 
Canon of the New Testament.” Mr. Gent, Principal of St. Mark’s 
College, contributes an essay on “ Undenominational Religious 
Instruction,” in which he practically contends that the “ Unde- 
nominational” is a new creed, with certainly no advantages that 
entitle it to a preference over the old.——Conditional Immortality, 
by Professor Sir G. Stokes (J. Nisbet), consists of a series of 
letters addressed by Professor Sir G. Stokes to Mr. James Mar- 














} chant. There is much to be said on both sides of this question. 
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It may be urged that it suggests a distinction between a superior 
and an inferior race of men. Tacitus’s idea of immortality was 
“si ut sapientibus placet, magnae animae non cum corpore 
extinguuntur.” But it suggests an escape from a revolting 
doctrine.——Regeneration. By Joseph Angus, D.D. (Alexander 
and Shepheard.)—This is the first series of lectures, delivered on 
terms of an endowment founded in 1880 to commemorate the 
services of Dr. Angus. The lecturer states his views with clear- 
ness, except, it may be said, in relation to Calvinism. 

David Hume. By Henry Calderwood. (Oliphant, Anderson, 
and Ferrier, Edinburgh.)—It is to be regretted that the author 
of this latest addition to the ‘‘ Famous Scots” series—the late 
Professor Calderwood—did not live to revise the proof-sheets of 
his monograph ; he would have been able to remove the misprints 
such as “ D’Alembut,” “ Helbach,” and “ Helvertius” (p. 85), 
which deface it. It is to be feared, however, that he could never 
have rid it of the taint of dullness, which positively compels one to 
contrast it with Professor Huxley’s volume on the same subject in 
the ‘‘ English Men of Letters” series. One may—indeed, must— 
agree much more with Dr. Calderwood’s estimate of Hume than 
with Huxley’s, but then one enjoys the reading of the latter ever 
so much more. We get page after page of this vapid sort of 
thing :—‘ Hume’s scepticism gave a fillip to deeper thought; it 
awakened new interest in the thinking view of things; it roused 
to fresh effort the men who were in danger of being satisfied 
with dogmatic formule. It brought a searchlight on Empiricism, 
exposing its weakness; it disclosed the large demands which 
philosophy makes on Reason; it lifted the question as to ‘the 
extent and force of the human understanding’ into a position of 
first rank ; it introduced a new epoch full of energy, enthusiasm, 
and expectation.” Occasionally Dr. Calderwood lapses into 
something brighter, much as Hobbes once lapsed into poetry, as 
when he says :—“ In one way Hume is remote from all common 
interests ; in another he is in the heart of them all. Mainly he 
is borne onward by the force of the inner impulse, which is that 
of a profound philosophic thinker ; nevertheless you do not know 
the man if you do not discover the irrepressible humourist.” For 
the rest, Dr. Calderwood is perfectly fair in his efforts to do 
justice to Hume as a philosopher and to minimise his scepticism 
in matters of religion. 

Varia. By Agnes Repplier. (Gay and Bird.)—A new 
volume of essays by Miss Agnes Repplier is a pleasure which 
more than compensates for much that is not altogether agreeable 
in a reviewer’s work. It is not easy to say which is the most 
delightful of these nine papers. Perhaps “Cakes and Ale” is 
the most delightfully audacious. Some very serious critic re- 
proved Miss Repplier for writing an essay on war-songs when she 
might have better employed her time in helping “ Lady 
Somerset” (out of England no one seems able to give a 
title rightly) in her war against intemperance. And now 
Miss Repplier writes, under the title of “Cakes and Ale,” on 
drinking songs! The subject is handled in the most tactful and 
pleasant fashion. We are obliged to it for telling us, among 
other things, where Sir W. Harcourt may have got the famous 
phrase that “ We had drunk ourselves out of difficulties.” 
Shadwell sang :— 


“The King’s most faithful subjects, we 
In service are not dull, 
We drink to show our loyalty, 
And make his coffers full; ’’ 


whereupon Dryden unkindly remarked that Shadwell could serve 
the King only by increasing his revenue by drinking. (We may 
remind our author that Cowley’s verses, “The thirsty earth,” 
&ce., are borrowed from the Pseudo-Anacreon.) ‘Little Pharisees 
in Fiction ” is a vigorous protest against the monstrous children 
who are portrayed in some “goody” books. “The Fairchild 
Family ” is happily forgotten on this side of the Atlantic; but 
“Elsie Dinsmore” seems popular on the other; and Elsie, to 
judge from Miss Repplier’s samples of her ways and sayings, is 
an awful little creature. On the whole, the little heroines of 
fiction are more simple and natural than of old. “ Guides: a 
Protest” and “ The Féte de Gayant” are two highly entertain- 
ing experiences of foreign travel. ‘The Royal Road of Fiction ” 
is full of sound sense and sober criticism. We must not omit 
“The Eternal Feminine,” a sprightly and vigorous apologia pro 
seaw suo. 


Professions for Boys. By M.L. Pechell. (Beeton and Co.)— 
In a cautious preface to this book, the Rev. Mr. Welldon, Head- 
Master of Harrow, points out very sensibly that “no existing 
beok has afforded what may perhaps be called a conspectus of all 
such professions as are open to the young in the English-speaking 
world; none has set forth the Jaws, conditions, opportunities, 
emoluments, and drawbacks of the profession.” Mr. Welldon 


that it supplies the needed “conspectus.” He says that the 
author has been at pains to collect “much valuable information 
about professions,” though he does not aver positively that the 
information is “always accurate and complete.” The reader, 
therefore, is left very properly to estimate the book on its own 
merits. It is well condensed, as, indeed, may be gathered 
from the fact that it gives information as to nine home profes- 
sions, fourteen Indian, and thirteen “ miscellaneous.” 'The know- 
ledge supplied is based, as far as is possible, on statistics that 
have been adequately authenticated, and is not pitched in a too 
hopeful key, so as to mislead either parents or boys. 'The most 
interesting class of professions is the “ Miscellaneous,” ranging 
from the Consular service to the Church Missionary Society. 
Rather curiously, journalism is not included, although we are told 
that many young barristers “ turn an honest guinea by writing for 
the Press.” This might have been enough in the days of Pen- 
dennis, but hardly enough now when thousands of men are 
engaged in newspaper work, and when it has been thoroughly 
organised, 

The Children’s Study: Rome. By Mary Ford. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) —Miss Ford has done her task well. It was to compress 
the narrative of more than a thousand years into about a quarter 
as many small pages. To retain some freshness in the story, to 
make no great omissions, and to preserve some kind of proportion 
under such conditions, was no easy task. There are a few 
small matters which need correction. The Scipio who took 
Carthage was the adopted son, not of Africanus, but of the son of 
Africanus, a man whom feeble health hindered from taking part 
in public life. Why call Mithridates a “Grecian King”? The 
dynasty which closed with him specially claimed high Persian 
descent from one of the Seven on one side, and from the 
Achaemenids on the other. Massinassa (though in accordance 
with the Greek form) would be better Massinissa. On p. 224 
Livia is described as “the King’s mother.” ‘Tiberius would have 
been unwilling, we may say afraid, to cal] himself “ King.” It 
is not correct to say that after the departure of Claudius from 
Britain the war was “carried on by Vespasian, the future 
Emperor.” Aulus Plautius wasinsupreme command. Vespasfan 
was a legatus legionis, or,as we may paraphrase it, a General of 
division. He was not the General to whom Caractacus was 
betrayed. This was Ostorius Scapula; Vespasian must have left 
Britain, for he was Consul during the last months of. A.D. 51. 
We may say that the volumes of the series to which this belongs 
have reached the dignity of a box; it is always a step to fame to 
be put into a box along with Shakespeare, Milton, Byron, Mr. 
Augustine Birrell, and other immortals. 


Leaders in Literature. By P. Wilson, M.A. (Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier, Edinburgh.)—There is a great deal of 
literary amateurishness in this book. The author speaks too 
often also as if he were on a higher platform than the eminent 
writers whom he criticises. Sometimes his tone is patronising 
to a ludicrous and almost offensive extent, as when he speaks of 
“poor Arnold.” At the same time, Mr. Wilson has evidently 
read with much care the eight great authors belonging to the 
nineteenth century of whom he here treats ; one can quite believe 
his hope that his “studies” may “become to the reader what 
they have been to himself—a means of intellectual and moral 

, 


stimulus.” They are, indeed, distinctly unequal; his estimates 


of Carlyle, Emerson, and Ruskin, perhaps because they are syni- 
pathetic, are readable, and even useful, while those of Matthew 
Arnold and Mr. Spencer are distinctly inadequate, and therefore 
comparatively unprofitable. Mr. Wilson’s chapter on Mrs. Brown- 
ing is not devoid of sound criticism, although it would have been 
better than it is had there not been manifested in it 1 tendency to 
“‘oush,” as in passages like ‘‘Now she writes verses soft as the 
zephyrs, sweet as the sweetest lullaby that ever mother sane to 
the child upon her knee; and now she writes verses that have in 
them the lightning’s flash and all the force and rush of the 
torrent.” Mr. Wilson is above all things a careful reader; and 
he has a genuine love for powerful thoughts powerfully expressed. 
therefore, this is almost as good a 
; has recently been published. 





As acollection of quotations 
volume of “ great thoughts” 





The History of the Hebrew People. By Charles Foster Kent, 
Ph.D. (Smith and Elder.)—In this book Professor Kent takes 
up an earlier work, in which he had told the story of the United 
Kingdom. It will be found by the student prepared to regard the 
subject of Hebrew history and religion with an open mind to be 
a highly instructive and, we might say, luminating book. Here 
is an example of his treatment :—-“‘ Amos outlines, in his artistic 
introduction (i.-ii.), the new and revolutionising principles 
which characterise his prophecy. Jehovah is God, not only of 





does not say of this little book of one hundred and fifty pages 





Israel, but of each and every nation. The gods of the other 
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peoples shrivel into insignificance in the full light of this truth. 
Before Jehovah’s tribunal the nations are condemned, because 
they have transgressed the common laws of humanity. Each is 
judged according to its enlightenment.” This growth of the 
prophetic insight into the foundation truths of religion is described 
with much force. It is in Jeremiah, rather than, as has been 
usually said, in Isaiah, that Professor Kent sees the “ Evan- 
gelical Prophet.” “Jeremiah voiced this conclusion [that Israel 
as a nation would never attain the divine ideal], and at the same 
time opened a new chapter in God's revelation, when he declared, 
as he sat upon the ruins of Jerusalem, that instead of the old 
covenant between God and the nation, which had been broken by 
the people’s sins, Jehovah would establish a new and everlasting 
covenant, inscribed not in law books but in the human heart. 
Then the people would come no more to the priest or prophet to 
learn the character and will of God, but all would know Him, 
from the least even to the greatest.” 

Boston Neighbours in Town and Out. By Agnes Blake Poor. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 9s.)—Here we have a collection of stories 
dealing with American well-to-do middle-class life in a 
cynical, mildly realistic style, which does not in any genuine 
sense or to any genuine extent recall any English writer, though 
here and there we are faintly reminded of Mr. Norris when he 
aims at being exceptionally sarcastic. They are, on the whole, 
very enjoyable, and reproduce very successfully the frivolities, 
edged with Boston society, and the almost 
Theocritean chatter of the women who preside over it. 
the best are “ A Little Fool,” which tells howa simple spinster on 
the search for a servant blunders on a husband, and “ Poor Mr. 
Ponsonby,” in which a spirited girl invents a fiancé to give her a 
certain amount of otherwise unattainable freedom. ‘ The Tolstoi 
Club,” although it drags a little at the beginning, is also very 


sub- 


seriousness, of 
Perhaps 


” 


amusing, telling, as it does, how feminine curiosity, aided by 
sentimentalism, introduces utterly imaginary unhappiness 
In “Three Cups of Tea” the effect 


young 


5 


into a 
perfectly happy married life. 
of over-heard gossip upon the decision of a 
hesitating as to whether she should accept an offer of marriage 
from a widower, burdened with children, is very skilfully treated. 
Readers of Mr. Howells may see suggestions of his peculiar 


woman 


humour in “ Boston Neighbours,” but its author, whose name, 
5S , 
*“ Aones Blake Poor,” we do not remember to have seen before, is 


no imitator. She is certain to be heard of again, and to purpose. 


Essai d@’une Bibliographie de Ia Langue Basque. Par Julien 
Vingon. 
et revues. (Maisonneuve, Paris. 
par l’Institut.)—This volume is a continuation and complement 
of the Essai published by Professor Vinson in 1891. Such a work 
can never be complete in the present; it is sufficient if it be exact 
in the past. 
works are continually pouring from the press. 
of former articles and additions to them, some ninety 
books are described which have appeared between 1891 and 1898. 
A few MSS. are Then than three hundred 
works containing to the Basque are 
catalogued; and to these follow some sixty-six pages referring 


Additions et corrections, citations et références, 
25 francs. 


journaux 
Ouvrage couronné 


Even while the manuscript is in the printer’s hands 
Besides corrections 
Jasque 
mentioned. more 
citations or references 


to articles on the Basque which have appeared in periodicals 
and The 


pleteness which can be attained 


reviews. work is practically complete, with a com- 
only in the case of a literature 
so restricted as the Basque. It would be impossible to do the 
same thing for the larger 
répertoires of U. Chevalier and of Potthast show that this is pos- 
sible for a given period. With this Essai before him none needs 


now complain of the lack of a guide to the Basque, to what 


literatures of the world, though the 





been written in it and about it. The volume is introduced by a 


charming preface, in which we recognise first the genuine 
modesty of the true man of science, who knows that no work of 
research can ever be final; then we are introduced to the delights 
of kook-hunting on the Paris quays, and the pages close with a 
touching tribute to the erudite and affectionate book-lover 

the first to introduce his son to such pleasure 


him to appreciate them, 


wa , and to enabl 


Story of Ab. By Stanley Waterloo. (A. andC. Bla 


This is not the first attempt to write the story of prehistoric man. 
Sir Arthur Helps Jaid the scene of his “ Realmah” in a lake- 
village; but the lake-villace overlaps historic time, for Herodotus 


Mr. Stanley Waterloo takes us back to the “ cave 
of Britain in the very early days 


describes it. 
man,” and the 
hefore there was the “ 
We have no hesitation in saying that the book is a great success. 
The struggle of the human animal for existence is 
depicted,—his struggle for existence against the beasts, 


“cave man” 
silver streak ”’ betweeu Britain and France. 


admirably 
fiercer 


and more powerful than he is, which haunt the same forests; his 


“(S. W. 





struggle upwards to a higher plane of existence, both physical 
and spiritual. The writer does not hold, it is clear, with Mr. 
Buckle’s theory, that all progress is the work of the race, not of 
the individual. It is the personality of Ab that counts for so 
We see the genius of this particular person lifting up the 
whole race. It may be said that he does too much and too 
quickly ; that progress must have been slower, inventions worked 
out more slowly, and conceptions more gradually evolved. But 
there is ample justification in the literary necessity ; we cannot 
wait in a story for the slow process which may be historically 
true. Among many good things, we may mention the narrow 
escape which the race had of a less prosperous development. If 
Ab had married the charming “ Sheb” girl what a loss it would 
have been to posterity, for she was not worth a tithe of Lightfoot- 
Happily she swam too fast for him, and the courtship came to 
nothing. 


much. 


Natalia. By J. Forsyth Ingram. (Horace Marshall and Son. 
10s. 6d.)—On July 8th, 1497, Vasco da Gama sailed from Lisbon 
to complete and verify discoveries made some years before by 
Bartholomew Diaz. On Christmas Day in the same year he 
sighted the harbour of what is now called Port Natal. There is 
very little to be said about the country for the next three 
centuries and more. In the palmy days of the Zulu Monarchy 
this region was kept as a Royal preserve. That it was so depopu- 
lated made it specially attractive to Dutch and British colonists. 
In 1837 there was a large immigration of Dutch into Natal; five 
years later there was fighting between the Boers and a small 
The latter had to take refure in their fort, which 
The Boers, however, could not hold their 
own was made to subdue them. In 1845 
Natal became a British Colony. Its institutions were gradually 
developed from this time, and its trade and general prosperity 
The first diamond discovery was 
1867. In 1869 the “Star of South Africa” 
(weighing 85} carats) was purchased from a Hottentot for £400, 
The total output of diamonds has 
been estimated at sixty This volume, after thus 
sketching the history of the Colony, describes its present con- 
dition. ‘The whole is illustrated by a number of photographs of 
localities, as well as of colonists, statesmen, c. 


British force. 
was closely besieged. 
when a serious effort 


increased along with them. 
made in famous 
and sold again for £25,000. 
millions. 


The Romance of the Post Ofice. By Archibald Granger Bow ie. 
Partridge and Co.)—The beginning of the Post Office may 
be assigned to the eighteenth century, though there was something 
In 1710 an Act was 
passed which remained in force till 1837. In 1720 Ralph Allen, 
who was at the time Deputy-Postmaster of Bath, founded the 
He paid £6,000, and made twice that amount of 
made from 


like a public conveyance of letters long before. 


cross-posts. 
profit for forty-four year 
time to time, but no substantial reform was taken in hand till 
1837. At that time the average cost of a letter was 8{d. A 
letter to Edinburgh cost double what it had cost one hundred 
What Rowland Hill did is now ancient 


Various changes were 


and twenty years before. 
history. There was no little want of grace in his treatment at 
first (as John Leech pictured in his “ Britannia presenting Row- 
land Hill with the Sack”), but a pension of £2,000 and a gift of 


£29,000 l The great 


was a not inadequate acknowledgment 


development which Rowland Hill began makes a story of 
inexhaustible interest. ‘The Department moves, if is true, some- 
what slowly, and ridiculous red-tapeisin in subordinates is 


defended at headquarters, but the general result is one at which 
The recent 


imagine, equivalent to a remission of * penny in the Income-tax 


we cannot seriously cavil. change has been, we 


to a large portion of the professional ela 


Trail. By R. E (R.T.S.)— 


s work among 


They 


On the Indian y rerton Young, 
These “ short and simple annals ” 






of a missions 





the Cree and Salteaux (Indians are remarkably int 
contain both the grave and the g: 
the 


resting, 


y. Mr. Young 





never forgets 


eriousness of his work, but he is quite human, and some of his 


tories and experiences are as entertaining as they are instruc- 
tive. The account of how the missionary proposes himself and 


his wife as dinner guests for this or that day of the week—this is 
done at the Sunday service—the dismay of the hosts, and the 
excellent way in which the matter i 
taken as an example. 





managed at last, may be 
story of “ The 
Honest Indian.” The man when almost starving had found a 
Lhad helped himself to 


[hen we may mention the 


cache made by the missionary’s party, an 


a piece of pemmican. Next year he brought a haunch of venison 
in payment. ‘“ How did you know it was our cache?” asked Mr. 
Young. “ When Indian walk, he walk with toes in; when white 


out,” replie l the 


man walk, he walk with toes tranger, Of 
Indians not a little 
grasping. If they makea present, they expect much greater value 


course, all are not honest, and they are 
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in return. Of prudence they know nothing. To put by stores 
for the future, and apportion each month its own share, is an in- 
As far as they understand it at all, they think 


conceivable idea. 
it meanness. 


The Poetry of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited by Richard 
Garnett, LL.D. (Lawrence and Bullen.)—Dr. Garnett writes a 
helpful and appreciative preface. He sees that Coleridge, as a 
poet, was curiously unequal, that he had a brief, very brief, 
period of maturity, which may be assigned to the year 1797, the 
year of “ The Ancient Mariner,” “ Christabel,’”’ and “ Genevieve.” 
If he could have maintained this level there is no rank which he 
could not have claimed. Curiously enough, it was these poems, 
in which he was certainly at his best, that roused the special 
wrath of the ‘Edinburgh Review, where Hazlitt declared that he 
could not see a ray of genius from beginning to end. Dr. Garnett 
has made a few additions to the results gained by former editors. 
——Selections from Wordsworth. By Andrew Lang. (Longmans 
and Co.)—Wordsworth, as has often been said, lends himself 
easily to the plan of extracts. Mr. Lang 
furnishes an excellent preface, full of just and discriminating 
criticism. “There are poets more alluring both in life and 
verse; poets with less of dross in their ore, with more of charm 
in their character ; but none more absolutely inspired when in- 
spiration came, none of a career more soberly honourable and 
brave, none with a better claim to be reckoned among pii vates et 
Phebo digna locuti.” The illustrations are chiefly of landscapes 
and natural objects. The Poetical Works of Henry Kirke White. 
With Biographical Introduction and Notes by H. Kirke Swan. 
(Walter Scott.)—There are some interesting biographical facts 
in the memoir. The early sale of his poems was very great. It 
was not any neglect in man, it was the hostility of Nature, that 
made shorter his career.——Four Poets. (Chapman and Hall.) 
—Poems from Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats have 
been selected by Mr. Oswald Crawfurd. 


TIAéov jyuocv TMavrds. 





Within Sound of Great Tom. (Blackwell, Oxford.)—These are 
simple stories, with some good in them, and certainly no harm. 
Professor Dorchester, who was a success in Oxford, but not a 
success in the House of Commons, suggests its original too 
readily, but there is nothing spiteful about it. ‘The Big Row 
at St. Jude’s ” is more history than fiction. Every one remembers 
how a certain tutor was screwed up and a College sent down. 
The ladies, of course, as suits the altered circumstances of the 
time, play a considerable part in most of these dramas. In the 
fifties, and even the sixties, men used to speak of the engaged 
undergraduate with compassion as one who had most certainly 
ruined all his chances in the Schools. This same difference 
between Oxford as it is and as it was a generation ago is 
forcibly borne in upon us when we read Voces Academicae, by 
C. Grant Robertson, M.A. (Methuen and Co.) It is very full 
of wit, and the wit is mostly of the sheet-lightning kind. But 
what a strange travesty of a University these pictures seem to 
present to us. The mere localities where the dialogues are held 
are enough, ‘A Garden-Party in the Garden of Lady Godiva 
Hall,” “A Semi-Academic Bazaar,” “In the Halls of Harmony,” 
where we hear of the performers and the audience at an amateur 
Musical Society. The author’s tone is somewhat cynical, but who 
could resist the temptation amidst surroundings so incongruous ? 





A Student of Nature. By R. Menzies Fergusson. (Alexander 
Gardner.)—We have here the memorials of a very promising 
young clergyman of the Church of Scotland, the Rev. Donald 
Fergusson, who died, apparently of overwork, at the age of 
twenty-seven, and only shortly after he had been “settled” in 
the important parish and congregation of Inverkeithing, in 
Fifeshire. Whether he had the capacity to rise to an important 
position in his Church it is of course impossible now to say ; but his 
story as here told, with loving piety and excusable amplitude, by 
his brother, indicates clearly enough that although he hesitated 
at one time between the Church and journalism, he was 
“diligent in business and fervent in spirit”? when he had made 
his choice. Some of Mr. Fergusson’s sermons, which are here 
given, are notable for simplicity and obvious sincerity, if they 
cannot be said to be distinguished by theological profundity. He 
was also, what his brother has termed him, “a _ student of 
Nature,’ and in certain sketches of wild life which are here 


frontier. (This frontier seems, from Mr. Jefferson’s language, to 
be a very vague boundary. An official told him that it was 
“ where you could not finda Russian.”) Their object was to take 
stock of the country, with a special view to gold-mining. We get 
accordingly a description of incidents of travel on the Siberian 
Railway, of the manners and customs of the country, and of the 
regulations under which gold-mining is carried on. The picture 
is not attractive, but it is obviously drawn with a desire to be 
faithful to facts. The Russian Government seems to be making 
an honest effort to relieve the congestion of some of its European 
provinces by encouraging a great emigration to Siberia. Mr. 
Jefferson thinks that this was, at least, one of the main objects in 
constructing the Siberian Railway. About the strategic considera- 
tions on which so much weight has been laid in England he pro- 
nounces no opinion. Of the commercial possibilities of Siberia 
he has no question; but he doubts whether Englishmen will he 
inclined to submit to the autocratic régime by which everything is 
controlled. 
The Companions of Jesus. (S.S.U.)—This is a book intended 
“ for the older children,” and, on the whole, well adapted for its 
readers. We should be inclined to omit the chapter “In the 
Father’s Heavenly Home.” There is something of intruding into 
the things which we have not seen, init. The rest of the volume 
will be found, on the whole, well thought out and instructive, 
The life of our Lord is specially regarded from the point of view 
of the friendships in which he had a part. Among the chapters 
are those from the titles, of which some idea may be gained of 
how the subject is treated: “How Jesus Trained His Com- 
panions,” ‘How His Companions Helped Jesus,” “The Women 
who Ministered to Him.” The illustrations seem to us scarcely 
equal to the text. New Testament Stories, by E. A. Macdonald 
(same publisher), naturally goes over much of the ground 
traversed by the book mentioned above. It is intended, we 
gather, for younger children, and the difference is sufficiently 
well marked. Jesus the Carpenter of Nazareth, by Robert Bird 
(Longmans and Co.), a book which aims at telling the whole 
story of the New Testament in simple language, seems to have 
had a great success, for it has reached a “ twelfth edition.” ~ 








A Type-writing Girl. By Olive Rayner. (C. Arthur Pearson.) — 
This is a clever, it is not too much to say a brilliant, story. The 
heroine finds herself compelled to earn her own living and sees no 
way so ready as type-writing. Her first experience is unlucky, 
so unfavourable indeed that she takes refuge in an Anarchist 
settlement which seeks to stand aloof from the tyranny of society, 
supporting itself by “intensive cultivation” of the soil. The 
Anarchists are far too tyrannical for their new inmate, secking 
more “fraternity’’ than she is willing to concede. This drives 
her back to type-writing. Her second venture is only too for- 
tunate. But we must not anticipate Miss Rayner’s plot any more. 
It must suffice to say that she has given us a capital tale, readable 
in itself and greatly commended by the manner of the telling. 
The heroine, we may venture to remark, made a slight error when 
she answered the question, “ How many words a minute ?” with 
one hundred and ninety-seven. That is considerably more than 
double the record, if our memory does not fail us. Forty is a fair 
number for the pen, and the type-writer about doubles it. 


The Chase, the Road, and the Turf. By “Nimrod.” Edited by 
the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, M.P. (E. Arnold. 15s.)— 
The latest addition to the reprints forming the “ Sportsman’s 
Library.” It is beautifully bound, printed, and illustrated, and 
for those who admire the work of the late Mr. Apperley, will be 
a welcome book. “ Nimrod” wrote when both fox-hunting and 
racing were at their best. There was almost no competition 
from other sports and pastimes as at present, and no one had yet 
written attractively on “swell” fox-hunting or with “ Nimrod’s” 
intimate knowledge of the personality of the leaders of the Turf. 
We think his famous “ Quarterly Run” rather dull, and all his 
work is full of the slang and catchwords of a narrow set. But 
his anecdotes of the “road” are amusing, and the stories of 
Newmarket and of the Turf in his day have lost little of whatever 
interest they first possessed for the general reader. 


Soldiering and Surveying in British East Africa. By Major 





reprinted he figures as a follower, longo intervallo, of Jefferies, 
whom Mr. Henley has not inaptly characterised as “a reporter of 
Though this book is too long, there are many good 


genius.” 
things in it. 


Roughing it in Siberia. By Robert L. Jefferzon. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.)—The writer relates how three 
travellers, one of them an American, the other two Englishmen, 
took a journey from Moscow across Siberia as far as the Chinese 


J. E. Macdonald. (E. Arnold.)—Major Macdonald gives us an 
interesting description of his expedition to survey a practicable 
railway route to Uganda from the coast. The greater portion 
of his book is devoted to a short account of Uganda history, 
and a full account of his own doings while Acting Commissioner 
on the departure of Sir Gerald Portal. Colonel Colville appeared 
just as our author had finished the Third Mahommedan War, and 
was preparing for the campaign against Unyoro, and took over 
the command. 
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In the “ Pulpit Commentary,” edited by the Very Rev. H. D. M. 
Spence and the Rev. Joseph S. Exell (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., 
15s.), we have Daniel, the Rev. J. E. H. Thompson furnishing the 
“Exposition,” the Rev. Professor Adeney the “ Homiletics,” while 
the “ Homilies” are contributed by Messrs. Robjohn and Davies. 
The introduction takes a conservative view of the questions 
relating to the date and authorship of the book. It is obvious that 
in a commentary intended for the use of preachers the critical 
position is impossible. With this may be mentioned the 
“‘ International Critical Commentary,” edited by the Rev. Samuel 
Rolles Driver, D.D., the Rev. A, Plummer, D.D., and Rev. C. A. 
Briggs, D.D.(T. and T. Clark, 10s. 6d.), the present volume being A 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistles to the Ephesians 
and to the Colossians, by the Rev. T. K. Abbott, B.D. Dr. Abbott 
holds, we see, that the “ Epistle from Laodicea” was the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, which was addressed to other Churches as 
well. 

An Old-Field School-Girl. By Marion Harland. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.)—We must explain that an “ old-field ” is 
apiece of ground exhausted by growing tobacco or some other 
crop and left to recruit. Such fields were naturally utilised, 
when suitably situated, for the building of school houses. The 
scene is laid, as may be guessed, in Virginia, the time is ante 
bellum, the heroine is the daughter of the overseer of a plantation. 
Felicia, commonly known as “ Flea,” Grigsby—Virginian parents 
were wont to give fine names to their children and abridge them 
disrespectfully—is a clever, dreamy child. The story turns on 
the battle that is fought between her and the cold-blooded, cruel 
man who takes charge of the “ Old-Field School.’ The contrast 
between the two is powerfully given and very effective, while the 
general picture of plantation life as it was in the old slavery days 
is admirable. We could have wished that Miss Harland could 
have found it in her heart to make a less tragical ending to her 
story. 

An Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament. By 
8. R. Driver, D.D. (T.and T. Clark. 12s.)—Canon Driver writes a 
brief preface to this “ revised and enlarged sixth edition ” of his 
work. He claims, with perfect truth, that since its first appear- 
ance the principles of criticism on which it is based have been 
widely accepted. Weare already a long way from the temper of 
mind which brought about the removal of Professor Robertson 
Smith. There are critics who seem to play the part of an advo- 
catus diaboli, advancing objections which are wholly unnecessary, 
and finding an authority in their own consciousness which it has 
no claim to possess; but sober and well-informed thinkers, who 
follow Canon Driver’s methods, are more and more welcomed by 
orthodox believers. 

His Fault or Hers? By the Author of “ A High Little World.” 
(R. Bentley and Son.)—If only the writer could have persuaded 
herself to go on as she began! The opening chapters are 
admirable. The father who does not find any opposition between 
piety and happiness, the brilliant butterfly of a daughter, the 
stalwart lover, all are delightful. Delightful, too, is the picture 
of rural life and manners, with such touches as this: “ In good 
farming society a horse always knows his way home.” But it is 
too good and too pleasant to last. In the end we are left with 
the bitter taste of the unanswered question—Why does he not 
curse God and die? The Book of Job begins, we may say, with 
this problem. His Fault or Hers? ends with it. 





Poems by Robert Browning. With Introduction by Richard Gar- 
nett, LL.D. (Belland Sons. 7s. 6d.)—Dr. Garnett explains how 
itis that Browning is a poet who can be represented by examples, 
and also the principles on which the examples of this volume 
have been chosen. Possibly the period of the Copyright Act 
may have something to do with the selection. It is now eight 
years since Browning died, and the poems given have been 
printed from the collected edition of 1849 and the first edition 
of “ Men and Women,” which bears the date of 1855. We have 
no quarrel with publisher or editor for bringing out this 
volume, which is, indeed, quite worth possessing. Still, it is not 
reasonable to suppose that nothing could be found in all the 
work which Browning published between 1855 and 1889 which 
would represent his genius better than some of the pieces in- 
cluded in this volume. 

The Dagger and the Cross. By Joseph Hatton. (Hutchinson 
and Co.)—Mr. Joseph Hatton takes for the scene of his story the 
Derbyshire village of Eyam, memorable for the terrible outbreak 
of plague which devastated it. This outbreak was brought about, 
it will be remembered, by a parcel of infected clothes which was 
sent down to the village from London. Mr. Hatton utilises this 
to combine with the history of Eyam and the sufferings of its 
people a romantic story of Italian love and hatred. A certain 
Giovanni Ziletto appears on the stage of the drama, which begins 
at Venice. He possesses a certain fascination which makes him 








a very dangerous person. We will not follow the story any 
further. It has plenty of strong effects in it, but we are not sure 
whether the Eyam tragedy would not have been more impressive 
without the introduction of this element. 

A Man of Plain Speech. By “M.E.” (Headley Brothers.)— 
This is an “ Account of the Youth and Adventures of Alexander 
Jaffray, Member of the Society of Friends.” The hero, if a Friend 
can be called a “herc ” without offence, was a real personage, but 
nothing is known about him except the facts of his apprentice- 
ship and marriage. ‘ M. E.” has, therefore, constructed a little 
story, the details of which are filled in with particulars from 
various books of the time,—the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. A good deal of pains has evidently been taken with the 
book, and the result is satisfactory, giving a graphic picture of 
one interesting aspect of the times. We suppose that the old 
Adam remained even in young Friends, and that Alexander 
might have actually “come to blows” with Hugh. But would 
Jaffray the elder have addressed Hugh as “‘ young Sir” ? 

The Two Captains. By W. Clark Russell. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co,)—This is as spirited a story as Mr. Clark 
Russell has given to the world for some time. The two captains 
being in low water, partly because trade is dull, partly because 
their own reputation is not of the best, turn pirates, buy a brig 
that has once been in the Navy, and have a very lively time of it 
for a few weeks. ‘They find funds for the purchase by robbing a 
relation of one of the two of her plate, getting silver to the value of 
£1,500,—not far off a quarter of a ton, for plate has only melting 
value. The story of the burglary, of the various captures, and 
of the scenes in which the villains came by their deserts, are all 
vigorous. The characters of the two men are drawn with special 
skill. Mr. Clark Russell knows how to shade off his blacks, an 
art which few who write this kind of fiction possess. 

A Flame of Fire. By Mrs. Haweis. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
— If we ever reproached the novelist with making the end 
of his life-story with what really begins it, marriage, we 
heartily repent. The modern tale mostly begins in this way, 
and the modern tale is mostly a pain and grief. ‘ I wrote this 
story,” says Mrs. Haweis in her “ Forewords ”—we thought this 
absurd affectation was done with—“ to vindicate the helplessness 
of womankind.’’ Her heroine marries in the first chapter, and 
continues to suffer for it through the chapters that follow, till the 
fates tardily repent and give her the happiness which she has 
missed. The ending, in which the son atones for the sin of the 
father, is the most powerful part of the book. 

History of the Horn-Book. By Andrew W. Tuer. (‘The Leaden- 
hall Press.)\—The first edition of the History of the Horn-Book, in 
two volumes, is now, we are told, out of print. Mr. A. Tuer, in 
consequence, publishes a one-volumed edition, a quarto which, 
with its forty odd full-page illustrations, numerous illustrations 
in the text, initials, head-pieces and tale-pieces, and three exempla 
of the horn-book stowed away ina pocket at the end, is really quite 
astonishingly cheap at 6s. The first edition will probably find 
its way in time to the dignity of a “rare book.’ The possessors 
of the second have the satisfaction of having a facsimile of a kind 
of horn-book, made of ivory, which was not known to Mr. Tuer 
when the first was published. 

Lady Jean’s Son. By “Sarah Tytler.” (Jarrold and Sons.)— 
The tale turns on the famous Douglas case, in which the 
genuineness of the twin sons of Lady Jean Drummond was in 
question, a case which divided all Scotland into two parties. 
Nobody thought the Douglas case dull at the time, but watched 
its long-drawn-out proceedings with intense interest. But this 
interest is a thing of the past, and we must say that Lady Jean’s 
Son has not proved as lively reading as we are accustomed to 
have from its author. Doubtless it is a careful study of the 
manners and feelings of the time, but it is not attractive. 

Weare glad to see a second edition of Dante’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
by Emelia Russell Gurney (Elliot Stock). The book consists of 
extracts from the three parts of the “Divina Commedia,” 
arranged so as to form a continuous series, with notes on the 
opposite pages, in which the reader is helped to the discerning of 
the poet’s spiritual meaning. ll is well done; if we have a 
suggestion to make, it is that Longfellow’s translation should be 
given at the bottom of the left-hand page. This might be done 
by a rearrangement of the type without any demand for further 
space. 

Mr. Andrew Melrose publishes a new edition of John Bunyan’s 
Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners. To this is added 
Bunyan’s own account of his arrest, examination before the 
magistrates, and imprisonment in 1660. Bunyan seems to have 
held that the use of set prayers was against the word of God. In 
fact, he was not broader minded than his persecutors. Unhappily 
for them, they had the power. 
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The Fertility of the Land. By Isaac Phillips Roberts. (Mac- 
millan and Co.)—This book is written by Mr. Roberts, who is 
Professor of Agriculture in Cornell University, and edited 
by Mr. L. H. Bailey, who professes General and Experimental 
Horticulture. ‘There is no science of agriculture,” says the 
editor. But this does not hinder him from asserting that the 
farmer should be a philosopher. The fact is that he ought to 
have a portion of many sciences within his reach, chemistry and 
_ botany being, of course, chief among them. The subject of the 
book is too technical for us to deal with, but it may be com- 
mended to the notice of readers interested in this subject. 

Baboo Jaberjee, B.A, By F. Anstey. (J. M. Dent and Co.)—In 
this volume is republished a series of papers which every one will 
remember to have read and laughed over in Punch. We must 
own that they are less amusing when they are thus presented to 
us en masse than they were when we had them piecemeal. In 
Punch we readily admit they seemed equal to anything ever done 
by Mr. Anstey, and than this we could hardly give higher praise. 
The Baboo English, admirably done as it is, wearies one when it is 
read page after page, and there is a certain distaste (which, how- 
ever, every one will not share) to the perpetual recurrence of 
follies and blunders even in the silliest of heroes. 

Up-to-Date and Economical Cookery. By Dora Groome. (Jarrold 
and Sons.)—It would be impossible, without a series of experi- 
ments that would seriously delay this notice, to pass an opinion 
as to whether the epithets “up-to-date” and “economical” are 
rightly appropriated. They indicate at least the right purpose. 
It is easy to give effective recipes, if cost is not considered, while 
the tendency of discovery is to utilise forces hitherto neglected 
in cooking as in other regions of practical science. With this 
may be mentioned Cookery for Invalids and Others, by Lizzie 
Heritage (John Hogg). 

Poppy. By Mrs. Isla Sitwell. (T. Nelson and Sons.)— 
Everything, doubtless, was for the best in the little life-drama 
which Mrs. Sitwell causes to be enacted before us in this 
volume. Still, we cannot help wishing that Poppy had had a 
happier lot. It is hard to hold on tc optimistic views of life 
in the face of facts, but if there is a time when one ought to 
be allowed to do it, it is when we are reading books of this 
kind. If these tales, also, are to be infected with melancholy 
they will become unbearable. 





GEORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS. 
New Smali Complete Editions i JOHN RUSKIN. 


Just Out, Vol. I. of the New Small Edition of 


THE STONES OF VENICE. Cloth, gilt 


top, crown 8vo, 10s. net. With ail the Plates. 

This Edition will be completed in 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt tops,£1 10s. net. (or separately, 10s. each). 

With all the 119 Woodcuts, the 6 Plates in Colour, and 
the other 47 Full-page Lllustrations reproduced in Photo- 
gravure and Half-tone, and the Text as Originally Issued. 

Vol. I.—**THE FOUNDATIONS.” With 21 Full-page Plates and 72 Wood- 
cuts, cloth, gilt top, 10s. net. [Just out. 

Vol. I1.—** SEA-STORIES.” With 20 Full-page Plates and 38 Woodcuts, 
cloth, gilt top, 103, net. [September. 

Vol. I11.—** THE FALL.” With 12 Full-page Plates and 9 Woodcuts, and 
Index, cloth, gilt top, 10s, net. [ October, 


OUR FATHERS HAVE TOLD US. Sketches 


of the History of Christendom. A Small Complete Edition 
of THE BIBLE OF AMIENS, with the Four Engravings 
and Plan of the Western Porches of Amiens Cathedral. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. [Just out. 


The ART and the PLEASURES of ENGLAND 


The Courses of Lectures delivered at Oxford during 1883 and 

1884. A Small Complete Edition. In 1 vol., with Index, 

crown S8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. [Just out. 
N.B.—This Volume contains a Lecture on the Art of Burne-Jones, 


READY THIS DAY. 
By the REV. ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, D.D. (or Venice), 
Author of “Through the Dolomites,” &c. 


THE BIBLE OF ST. MARK. The Altar and 


Throne of Venice. A History of St. Mark’s Church, Venice, 
and a Description and Interpretation of its Sculptures 
and Mosaics. 

With 80 Full-page Illustrations from Photographs specially 
taken by Naya, and Plans of the Atrium and Interior. 400 
pages, large crown &vo, cloth designed cover, gilt top, 
10s. 6d. net. 

Also a SPECIAL LARGE-PAPER EDITION, with 18 of the 
Illustrations from larger Blocks, and 4 in Colours from 
Paintings by Bortoluzzi. 

Crown 4to, half-buckram, gilt top, 25s. net. 





GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road, London; W.C. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


** The best biography of Mr. Gladstone that at present exists.”.—Daily Chronicle 


LIFE OF W. E. GLADSTONE, 
By G. W. E. RUSSELL (late M.P.) 

FOURTH EDITION, Revised, and with an Additional Chapter bringing 
the Life down to its close. (‘Queen’s Prime Ministers Series.’) 
Crown 8vo, with splendid Photogravure Portrait, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
*,* This Biography was written under the sanction of Mr, Gladstone himself, 


“One of the most complete and succinct accounts of his extraordinary career 
that we have yet received......A volume which we may specially commend as the 
most attractive and authoritative history of the man with whom it deals that 
has yet been given to the world...... Mr. Russell’s clear and able sketch of one 
whom he is justly proud to call his friend.” —Speaker, 


“A ROYAL MAN-HUNTER,”—SEE 


THE ROMANCE OF A REGIMENT. 


The Giant Grenadiers of Potsdam, 1713-1740. 
By J.R. HUTCHINSON, B.A. With Coloured Frontispiece, 6s. 


** As entertaining, witty, and spirited a book as one could wish to read,” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN BRITISH GUIANA. By 
Henry Kirke, M.A. With Map and Ilustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

* A volume which contains many of the best stories and jokes that we have 
come across.”—Athenzum, 

**A capital book, full of lively descriptions and chatty anecdotes of colonial 
manners and customs,” —Graphic. 

** Very entertaining record...... Some exceedingly lurid glimpses of the darker 
side of the life of the colony are afforded in these pages; but the author’s ebul- 
lient spirits and keen love of fun refuse to be long repressed and the abundance 
and quility of his incidental droll anecdotes and reminiscences wonld suffice to 
command acceptance for a far less valuable and instructive work, Mr. Kirke’s 
book will equally please those who turn to it for information and those who 
merely seek the amusement which it so liberally supplies.””— World, 


A SUMMER ON THE ROCKIES. By Major Sir 


Rose LaMBERT Prick, Bart., Author of ‘* The Two Americas.”’ With Map 
and Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


VOLUME II. NOW READY, 


THE LIFE OF OUR 
LORD JESUS CHRIST. 


Illustrated by over 500 Pictures—380 Water-Colour Drawings 
and 150 Pen-and-Ink Sketches by JAMES TISSOT., 

The ENGLISH EDITION, dedicated to W. E. Gladstone, 2 vols. of about 
300 pages each, large imperial 4to. The publishers are also issuing the Work in 
Twelve Parts, appearing at Monthly intervals. All the Parts can now be ob- 
tained, price 2ls, net each. Also the Two Volumes bound in cloth, Twelve 
Guineas net; leather, Thirteen Guineas net. Subscriptions are only taken for 
the Oomplete Work. Illustrated Prospectus seat post-free on application. 


SEVENTH AND CHEAPER EDITION JUST READY. 


OUIDA’S THE MASSARENES. 


Crown 8yvo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“EXTREMELY INTERESTING...... A brilliant picture of a contemporary 
mania.” — Daily Telegraph. 
**OLEVER...... The irreclaimable ‘ Cocky’ is an excellent creation.’ 


—Pall Mall Gazette, 
“ Throughly interesting, and touches of real pathos mingle with its vigorous 
satire and strong situations.’’—Glasgow Herald. 
“ BRILLIANT, IF DARING,’ —Scotsman. 
GEORGE W, CABLE’S NOVELS.—~-NEW AND POPULAR EDITIONS. 


JOHN MARCH, SOUTHERNER. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 23, 6d. 


BONAVENTURE. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO LOW’S 2s, 6d. STANDARD NOVELS. 
TALES FROM THE TELLING HOUSE. By R. D. 


BLACKMORE, 


STONEWALL’S SCOUT. By R. E. Horstey. ° 
JACK STAPLETON. By Comm. Cuavupe Harprna, RN. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


THE STORY OF JOHN SHIP, MARINER. 


A Romance of the Farée Islands. 
3y Knarr Exivas. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 53. 
* This admirable romance.”— World, 


NEW VOLUMES IN LOW’S 6d. SERIES. 

At all Booksellers’. 
THE FROZEN PIRATE. By W. Crark RvssE.t. 
A SEA QUEEN. By W. Cuarx Russe xt. 
A SAILOR’S SWEETHEART. By W. Cuarx Russet. 
A DAUGHTER OF HETH. By Wm. Brack. [1 the press, 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Ltd., 
ST. DUNSTAN’A HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C, 
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LEVER’S NOVELS. 


ILLUSTRATED LIMITED EDITION OF 


CHARLES LEVER’S NOVELS. Tn 87 vols. 


] the O al Etchi gs b Phe A uikshi k, and numerous other 
with al the Gigi! Rechings by Phis aud Crafesbank and gemerousccs| MODERN INSTANCES. By Ea 


Luke Fildes, R.A. 


“Here is a new edition of Lever which is a positive pleasure to read and 


handle. ‘The printing and get-up are superb.”— Westminster Gazette. 


BALZAC’S NOVELS. 


ILLUSTRATED LIMITED EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 


Boy.” Square 16mo, 1s, net. 
NORE DE BALZAC. In 40 vols., with 280 
HONG Gravures from Designs by leading French Artists, and Replicas A CELIBATE’ My WIFE. A Novel. By 


on India Paper of each of the Plates. This Edition is limited to 250 HERBERT FLOWERDEW. 


Numbered Copies. Prospectuses on application to any of the leading 
Booksellers or to the Publishers, 
*,* ONLY 90 SETS ARE FOR SALE IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


LE FANU’S NOVELS. 


NEW EDITION OF THE 


NOVELS OF J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 


Each in er. 8vo, cloth gilt, with Title-Page designed by B. 8. La Fanu, 2s, 6d. 
Guy Deverell—All in the Dark—The Wyvern Mystery—The Cock an 


Anchor—Wylder's Hand—The Watcher —Checkmate—Rose and the} JU NADDRESSED LETTERS. By Sir 


Key—Tenants of Malory—Willing to Die—Golden Friars—The Evil Frank SWETTENHAM, Author of “ Malay Sketches.” Crown 8vo, 63. 


Guest—The Fortunes of Seclegh 0’ Brien. 


DOWNEY’S SIXPENNY LI BRARY OF FICTION. 
*¢ Splendid sixpennyworths.”—Black and White. 
The following Volumes are now ready :— 

Esmond—Oliver Twist—The Antiquary—The O'Donoghue —Basil— 
Jane Eyre—Contarini Fleming—Ormond—Last Days of Pompeii— 
Christie Johnstone—Vicar of Wakefield—Frankenstein—The Collegians 
—Midshipman Easy—Rory 0’More—The Epicurean—Torlogh O’Brien— 


Hajji Baba—Digby Grand—Fardorougha the Miser—Arthur Gordn| T HAE ROMANCE OF ZION 


Pym, and other Tales—O’Dcnnel—The Scarlet Letter—The Scalp 


Hunters—Wuthering Heights. 
DOWNEY’S SIXPENNY LIBRARY. 
COPYRIGHT SERIES. 


The following Volumes are now ready :— 


Mrs. Bouverie. By F.C. Putirs,—The Co-Respondent. By G. W. 
AppLeTON.—Through Green Glasses. By F. M. ALtten.—A Dark Intruder. 


By R, Dow.ine.—Another’s Burden. By James Payn. 


THREE NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


THE YUKON TERRITORY. Edited by F. M. 


Trimmer, F.R.G.S, With 72 Illustrations and a New Map, royal 8vo, 21s. 


** This book will be dae xd as a valuable and permanent addition to our Cee 


knowledge of a region which seems to be among the richest on the globe.’ 


—Morning Post. 
“*Of many-sided interest......An excellent map and many illustrations heighten At 3s . 6d ® 


the value of the work.’—Standard. 


TRAVELS THROUGH THE GOLDFIELDS OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND. 


WEALTH AND “WILD CATS.” By Ray-|A GUARDIAN OF THE POOR. By 


MOND RapcviFFF, With numerous Illustrations, pictorial wrapper, 1s, 


** A book of travel quite of an une ommon order.” —Financial Chronicle, 
“The book abounds with good stories,’”’—Capitalist, 


A COCKNEY COLUMBUS. By Davir| mun 


CuRristTre Murray. 6s. 


‘Since Dickens, we have had no such animated sketches of American life and 
ac "ode 


NEW NOVELS. 
JADOO: an Anglo-Indiau Story. By Lieut.-Col. Nuwn- 


HAM-Davis, Author of ‘‘Three Men and a God.” 6s. [Just ready. 


AN UNKNOWN QUANTITY. By Vioter Hoznovss. 6s. 


*“*A readable and graceful story.”—Spectator, 


THE STORY OF AN OCEAN TRAMP. By Captain 


CHARLES CLARKE. 6s, 
* Altogether, quite a good story of the sea.” —World, 


AT THE BEND OF THE ROAD. By J. MacManus 
e Mac”’). 3s. 6d. 
***Mac’ has lost none of his mirth-provoking qualities, and this batch of 
stories has as much laughter in it as anything we have had from the same pen. 
—Black and White. 


IN THE PROMISED LAND. By Mrs. AnvErson. 6s. 


“Scriptural narratives are difficult to deal with if the adapter’s purposes go 
beyond a paraphrase like Miss Yonge’s, or rise above a perversion like Miss 
Cor clli’s. Mrs Anderson surpasses the one as completely as she disdains the 
other; her work is real literature, In the strange and pathetic history of 
Roh ib, she has found her inspiration for a stately and affecting narrative of the 
de ae uction of Jericho, the mystical * City of Moonlight,’ the onward march of 
the Israelites to the comple ste conquest of Canaan, and a majestic presentment 
of ta great ruler of men and typical commander of hosts, Joshua, the son of 
Nun. Rahab is drawn with delicacy and discernment; the accessories to the 
Scriptural and imaginative portions of the narrative are carefully studied and 
effective.”’— World, 





DOWNEY & CO., Ltd., 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 


DOWNEY AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS,|JOHN LANE’S LIST. 





READY NEXT WEEK. 
POEMS. By Ernest Harrtey Coneripes. 


9 3s. 6d. net. 


















D’Arcy, Author of “The Bishop’s Dilemma.” 3s, 6d. 





Just Pubiished. 
SOME NOTES OF A STRUG- 


GLING GENIUS. By G. 8. Street, Author of ‘The Autobiography of a 


y 


THE ADVENTURES OF A MAR- 


TYR’S BIBLE. A Novel. By George Firtu. 


MUTINEERS. A Novel. By A. E. J. 


Lecce, Orown 8vo, 63. 


THE REVELATION OF ST. LOVE 


THE DIVINE. A Poem, By F. B. Money-Ooutts. Square 16mo, 3s, 6d. 
net. 


d 


Now Ready, at 6s. 
JOHN BURNET OF BARNS. A 


Romance, By Joun Bucuan, Author of “ Scholar Gipsies,’’ &c. 






THE EDGE OF HONESTY. 


sl. By CHaRLEs GLEIG. 










































CHAPEL. By Ricuarp LE GALLIEN NE, 


THE HEART OF MIRANDA. By 


H. B. Marriott Watson. 


COMEDIES AND ERRORS. _ By 


Henry Harwanp. 


REGINA; or, The Sins of the Fathers. 


By HERMANN SUDERMANN. Translated by BEATRICE MARSHALL. 


DERELICTS. By W. J. LOCKE. jgecona zaition, 
PATIENCE SPARHAWK AND 


HER TIMES. By GertkupE ATHERTON. (Third Edition, 





SUN BEETLES. A Novel. By Tuomas 


PINKERTON. 


T. Baron RvsSsELL. 


SHADOWS OF LIFE. By Mrs. Murray 
THE BISHOP’S DILEMMA. A 


Novel. By Etxia D’Arcy, 
ORDEAL BY COMPASSION. A 


Novel. By Vincent Brown, 


OF NECESSITY. By Henry Givperr. 
BEATRIX INFELIX. <A Summer 


Tragedy in Rome. By Dora McCuEsney, 


CARPET COURTSHIP. A Novel. By 


Tuomas Coss, 


A YEAR’S EXILE. A Novel. By 


GEORGE Bourne, 


THE SPANISH WINE. A Romance. 


By Frank MaTHew. 


A MAN FROM THE NORTH. A 


Novel. By E, A. BENNETT. 


PAGAN PAPERS. ByK Kennetu GRAHAME, 


Author of ‘* The Golden Age.” . 6d. net. {Second Edition. 


THE LAW'S, LUMBER ROOM. 





THE BODLEY HEAD, Vigo Street, London, W. 
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REISSUE OF 


STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM 
GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


ENLARGED, AND IN GREAT PART REWRITTEN. 
IN 12 VOLUMES, WITH NEW ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS, 15s, EACH. 


“The new issue of ‘Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel’ is a 
publication of great value, and contains, in convenient form, the latest geographi- 
cal results of travel and research adequately treated. Not only is the informa- 
tion accurate, but the form in which the work is produced is admirable, and 
English geography may be proud of such a series, It is useful for educational 
purposes and for reference, and pleasant to the general reader.”—Athenzum. 


Just published, large crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


VOL. II. 
THE UNITED STATES. 


By HENRY GANNETT, 


Chief Geographer of the United States Geological Survey. 


With 16 Maps and 72 Illustrations. 


Recently published, uniform in size and price. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


VOL. I. 


CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND. 


By SAMUEL EDWARD DAWSON, 
Litt.D. (Laval), F.R.8.C. 


With 18 Maps and 90 Illustrations. 


“The general scope and execution of the work, like those of its predecessors, 
are admirable.”—Athenzum. 
“The author has done his work thoroughly, giving a fuller and more satis- 
factory account of the Dominion than has previously been published.” 
—Geographical Journal. 


The Volumes already issued of the New Series include :— 


AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. I. AUSTRALIA AND NEW 
ZEALAND. By ALFRED RussEL Wautacrt, LL.D., D.O.L., F.R.S. 
With Numerous Maps and Illustrations. 

*“*To the general reader, and especially to the subdivision of that extensive 
genus included in the term ‘intending visitors’ to Australia, Dr, Wallace’s book 
may be confidently recommended,” —Saturday Review, 


AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. II. MALAYSIA AND THE 
PACIFIO ARCHIPELAGOKES. By F. Hy: H. Gui~temarp, M.D., Author 
of “ The Cruise of the Marchesa.” With numerous Maps and I)lastrations. 

“Dr. Guillemard’s volume is certainly the most interesting and accurate 
account extant on the tropical portion of the Eastern Archipelago.”—Nuture. 


AFRICA.—Vol. I. NORTH AFRICA, By A. H. Keane, 
F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘ Asia’”’ in same series, ‘* Eastern Geography,” &ec. 
With 9 Maps and 77 Illustrations. 

“The preparation of the book must have involved immense and original labour, 
for the volume in the former series by the late Keith Johnston has been entirely 
superseded. Mr. Keane is to bé complimented on the manner in which he has 
discharged his task,’’—Glasgow Herald, 


AFRICA.—Vol. II. SOUTH AFRICA. By A. H. Keane, 
F.R.G.8., Author of ‘‘ North Africa” in same series, ** Eastern Geography,” 
&c. With 11 Maps and 92 Illustrations. 
* An admirable repertory, not merely of geographical information proper, but 
of so much of history, ethnography, and political vicissitudes as is required to 
illustrate and explain the geography.’’—Times, 


ASIA.—Vol. I. NORTHERN AND EASTERN ASIA, 
CAUCASIA, RUSSIAN TURKESTAN, SIBERIA, CHINESE EMPIRE, 
AND JAPAN, By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S8. With 8 Maps and 91 Illustra- 
tions. 

‘“*Mr. Keane, wita practised skill, has brought together a wide and most im- 
pressive array of facts and statistics, and his book has the additional advantage 
of numerous illustrations, a copious index, and a singularly fine set of coloured 
maps,” —Speaker. 


ASIA.—Vol. II. SOUTHERN AND WESTERN ASIA, 
AFGHANISTAN,INDIA, INDO-CHINA, MALAY PENINSULA, TURKEY 
IN ASIA, ARABIA, AND PERSIA. By A. H, Keane, F.R.G.S. With 
7 Maps and 89 Illustrations, 
ee Like the first volume, it has been almost entirely recast and to a larze extent 
rewritten. The two volumes form a most useful summary of the geography of 
what is in some respects the most interesting of all the continents.”—Times, 
**EUROPE” and “ CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA” are 
in active preparation. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 anD ?7 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Geographer to her Majesty the Queen. 





HODDER AND STOUCHTON’S 


ONE-VOLUME STORIES 
FOR SUMMER READING. 


THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


CONCERNING ISABELCARNABY 
CONCERNING ISABELCARNABY 


By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 


“The most brilliant book my Baronite has read this year.”—Punch. 

‘* Miss Fowler has achieved a success as thoroughly gratifying to her readers 
as it must be to herself. ‘The novel of the season’ will probably be the popular 
verdict upon this amazingly witty and brilliant story,—a story in which, indeed, 
‘good things’ are distributed with so lavish an expenditure that one almost 
fears a kind of mental indigestion must await those for whom this rich banquet 
is spread. The book positively radiates humonr...... Epigram, paradox, anecdote 
—in short, all the weapons in the born conversationalist’s armoury—appear in 
this entertaining novel in a state of the highest polish, and the dialogues alone 
would make the fortune of the story.” —Speaker. 

* Will be placed among the most brilliant novels of the year.”—Daily News, 


NOW READY, crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 
With an Introductory Note 
By J. M. BARRIE. 


THE GRANDISSIMES. 
THE GRANDISSIMES. 


A STORY OF CREOLE LIFE. 
By GEORGE W. CABLE, 


“ A handsome edition of Mr. Cable's delightful story,”—Athenzum, 

“A work of real genius.” —Manchester Guardian. 

“Nothing short of a special genius, added to special knowledge and study, 
could have put before us, as is done in this tale, the life, the thoughts, the 
dialect, and all the lights and shades of character of the Creole society of New 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HEB American corps d’armée of fifteen thousand men 
destined for Santiago embarked at Tampa on June 7th 
amidst a scene of confusion, which the Chronicle’s corre- 
spondent evidently considers disgraceful, but which, we 
suspect, would occur in any army with an inexperienced Staff. 
The troops were, however, detained on board under orders 
from Washington, where the chiefs are obviously over- 
cautious; and it was not till June 22nd that they reached 
Daiquiri, a harbour about twenty-five miles from Santiago. 
The landing was effected without confusion or trouble 
under cover of a heavy fire from the fleet, and in a 
few days all will be ready for a march on Santiago. 
The attack, which will be by sea and land, will be aided 
by three thousand Cubans under General Garcia, and 
it is expected that the fighting will be very severe. The 
staying power of the Spaniards, whose courage no one 
doubts, has, however, yet to be tested, as also the 
effect of their knowledge that, do what they will, 
Cuba is lost. That may make them fight like bulldogs, 
but it may also make them feel that resisting destiny 
is very hopeless work. The first engagement will probably 
settle the tone of the campaign. Reinforcements are already 
on their way to Daiquiri, the Americans apprehending that 
Marshal Blanco may have reinforced Santiago, but the expe- 
dition, though ‘strong in artillery, is insufficiently provided 
with cavalry. The fleet of transports numbers sixty, and the 
difficulties of loading, the astonishing quantity of room 
required, and the precautions necessary to keep the animals 
in health furnish a valuable object-lesson to ourselves when 
we are in a panic about invasion. It is not the men who are 
the trouble, but the beasts, the provisions, the munitions, 
and, above all in this tropical region, the supply of water. 
The distance is about one hundred and eighty miles. 


The Spanish Government, unsuccessful in so many things, 
is successful in suppressing news. It is believed, however, 
that the existing Government grows weaker and weaker, that 
the Queen-Regent will shortly abdicate, ‘and that the Ad- 
ministration will be carried on bya military Regency, pro- 
bably in the name of the young King. The movement may, 
however, take a Republican form, as the French wish, though 
the party is at sixes and sevens, its old chief, Castelar, a 
Spanish Lamartine, with less vanity, having refused to be 
Dictator. The outburst will probably not occur till Santiago 





has fallen; but the Catalans, who are all out of work, are 
wild with fury, and determined, we are told, to set up a 
Federal Republic. That, however, is in no way to the taste 
of the Army, which is the only active power in Spain. 


All gossip centres round Manilla, but it is for the most 
part only gossip. The solid facts appear to be that the 
German Emperor has sent five fighting ships to the harbour 
to make his decision when it comes executive, that the 
insurgents who are besieging Manilla are for the present 
American in sympathy, that the fleet from San Francisco is 
approaching the island, and that the British have despatched 
two cruisers to observe proceedings. Another fact, too, is of 
importance. The double-turreted monitor ‘ Monterey’ is, or 
ought to be, nearly across the Pacific, and if she arrives in 
safety before Manilla, will exercise much political influence. 
Americans who know her believe that she could sink the 
German fleet single-handed. It should be remembered that 
the German Government absolutely denies any intention of 
interfering until the fate of the Philippines comes to be 
settled. 


The Austrian Empire seems to be going the way we ven- 
tured to predict. The Slavs are almost openly appealing to 
Russia. At a recent festival in Prague in honour of 
the Czech historian Palacky, a message was read from 
the Grand Dake Constantine warmly sympathising with 
Bohemian independence; while General Kamaroff, in full 
Russian uniform, made a speech directly attacking the 
Austrian Government. The Court is greatly annoyed, and 
another consequence has followed of even more importance. 
The Magyars, who have been indifferent or hostile to the 
German pretensions, perceive that their own ascendency in 
Hungary is threatened, and will for the future make common 
cause with the other dominant caste. This will greatly 
strengthen the Emperor’s hands, if he has decided, as is 
reported, on repealing the Language Ordinance, and will also 
make the renewal of the Ausgleich, or agreement, much 
easier. The Slavs, in fact, will suffer a severe check, and 
with them the opponents of the Triple Alliance. 


As usual, M. Faure has found a difliculty in forming a new 
Ministry. He tried M. Ribot, but he showed himself too 
Conservative for the Left, and M. Sarrien, but he was too 
Radical for the Moderates, and he is now trying M. Peytral, 
a Radical Senator, who agrees to abstain from any revision of 
the Constitution, and to make the Income-tax, which he is 
bound to bring in, non-progressive. According to the latest 
reports, strong men like M. Sarrien, M. Cavaignac, and M. de 
Freycinet will join him, the last-named as Foreign Minister, 
but nothing is finally settled. If M. Peytral fails, M. Bour- 
geois will try his hand, making the Income-tax the pivot of 
his policy, but he has not a genuine majority. Indeed, no- 
body has, or, with this Parliament, will have. The case is 
just the same in Italy, where the Marquis Rudini has re- 
signed, and the King, it seems probable, will be compelled to 
fall back on a General—General Pelloux—and government 
practically by decree. 


The Times’ correspondent at Pekin announces that the 
Tsungli Yamen and the Emperor have signed a decree grant- 
ing to an Anglo-Italian group at the Chinese capital a 
monopoly of the coal-mines in Hunan and Shensi, with a 
right to build railways to facilitate their working. The con- 
cession is supposed to be most valuable, and the Times pub- 
lishes a railway map of China as China is immediately to be; but 
we should like to be a little more sure that the whole business 
is not on paper. The mileage of railways as yet built is 
insignificant, there are all manner of official obstacles, 
particularly with regard to the conveyance of materials 
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by water, and the people of Hunan have an unpleasant habit 
of cutting the throats of those who, as they think, disturb the 
“ geodetic tranquillity ” of their province. It is quite right to 
obtain concessions, if they are not extorted, but we should 
like to see a little more actually done before so much fuss is 
made about them. One would think, to read a great deal 
now published, that the Governments of Europe had gone 
into the promoting business. Hooleys on thrones are not nice. 


Sir John Gorst on Friday week when proposing the vote 
for Education made an extraordinary speech. Instead of 
defending his Department, he attacked it, and the policy of 
the Government with respect to it, with his whole force. He 
said the State would shortly be spending £11,700,000 a year 
on a most inefficient system. The children cannot learn while 
they are dismissed at so early an age, the attendances are 
most irregular, though this could be corrected if the Govern- 
ment chose, and the voluntary schools are inferior as com- 
pared with Board-schovls. Even as regards religious 
education, the Bible was infinitely better taught in London 
Board-schools than in the voluntary schools. In short, the 
Minister of Education condemned the existing system 
root and branch, and as no man can effectively work 
a system he detests, he ought to be removed. Mr. 
Gladstone would have removed him within an hour of his 
making the speech, and even Lord Palmerston, who cared 
little about education, would next day have been talking to 
his successor. We do not say this from any dislike to his 
views, some of which we have repeatedly supported, but from 
a profound belief that indiscipline such as Sir John Gorst 
always exhibits is inconsistent with government of any kind. 
Candid friends are very useful, but the “candid” Major who 
tells Atkins that the Articles of War are radically bad invites 
a Court-Martial, and should have one. 


On Tuesday Lord Salisbury received a deputation of 
Unionist Members, who urged the Government to take some 
steps to remedy the grievances of the clergy in regard to the 
rates imposed on tithe-rent charge. Lord Salisbury in 
reply was very sympathetic, but he was obliged to point 
out the great difficulties which surround the question, and 
make it one which this or any Government would hesitate 
to touch. Any relief given must be given at the ex- 
pense of some one else. It was to be hoped that in the 
shape of an interim Report Lord Balfour’s Commission might 
be got to give them some indication of its laborious investiga- 
tions. The question must be approached with all the cir- 
cumspection which belongs to a matter which is so deeply 
discussed, and is sometimes the subject of such bitter con- 
troversy, as the position of office-bearers of the Established 
Church. “If we approach the matter with that caution, and 
show that we are simply asking for justice, and not for any 
exceptional treatment of any class, I feel sure that the 
jastice of Parliament will in due time listen to our appeal.” 
One cannot expect the clergy to be pleased at so negative a 
reply, but under the circumstances we do not see how Lord 
Salisbury could have said more. In the case of the clergy 
who have no private means the rates are an Income-tax. 
This fact is a hardship, no matter what the arrangement 
made at the time of the Tithe Commutation Act. 


On Monday and Tuesday the House of Commons again 
discussed the Benefices Bill. On Monday the debate was 
more or less businesslike, but on Tuesday the House was 
once more plunged into a heated theological controversy. 
The chief fight of the evening was over Mr. Samuel Smith’s 
amendment adding to the cases in which a Bishop may refuse 
to institute under the Bill the case where a presentee has 
taught doctrines contrary to or inconsistent with the 
Thirty - nine Articles, “or participated in ecclesiastical 
practices not authorised by the Book of Common Prayer.” 
—Imagine the result of reviving all the outworn con- 
troversies connected with the Thirty - nine Articles !— 
Some of them, he declared, might live to see the day 
when an attempt would be made to carry through Par- 
liament a Bill to alter the legal definition of our national 
Church from that of “the Protestant reformed religion 
est iblished by law” to that of “the Roman Catholic religion 
established by law.” That remark is a proof of how little 
Mr. Samuel Smith understands the chief influences at work 
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in the extreme High Church party. Their tendency is far toc 
sacerdotal for our approval, or for that of most Englishmen 
but it is not Roman. It should be said, however, that, 
throughout the debates Mr. Samuel Smith’s speeches have 
even when most mistaken, been marked by a sincere and 
straightforward tone, and have shown no attempt to make 
party capital out of a “ No-Popery ” cry. 


Sir William Harcourt’s speech was in his worst manner;— 
the old Protestant war-horse scenting the oats of office and a 
party triumph, from afar. After revelling in quotations from 
speeches made at the recent meeting of the Church Union 
and particularly a passage declaring of the clergy that they 
were ordained, “not as members of the Church of England, 
but as priests of the Catholic Church of God,” Sir William 
Harcourt asked: “Is it consistent with what we under. 
stand by honour that men who enjoy the emoluments and 
preferments and exercise the authority which belongs to 
the ordained ministers of the Church of England should 
stand up and, amid the applause of surrounding ecclesiastics,” 
make such statements as these? Sir William Harcourt next 
read, amid cheers and laughter, an account of a Corpus Christi 
festival at achurch in Clapham. If Sir William had gravelyand 
quietly protested against these extreme ceremonials he would 
have received the support of practically the whole nation. He 
could not, however, resist the temptation to make a party 
score, and tacked on to them a denunciation of the Voluntary 
Schools Act. After a very proper reminder that we must 
never forget that the Church of England is not merely the 
Bishops and clergy, Sir William ended in the following strain: 
—“ You have planted down in a parish and imposed upon an 
adult laity practices which are repugnant to all their feelings 
and to all their convictions, and if the Bishops do not choose 
to interfere the people have no remedy; they are driven away 
from their church...... What is still worse, you have 
children of Protestant parents corrupted by these men, who 
not merely teach them lessons abhorrent to the religious con- 
victions of their parents, but who are in themselves living 
examples of dishonour and falsehood, and who demoralise all 
those among whom they live, whose existence is in itself a 
living lie.” 


Mr. Balfour’s reply was quiet and dignified, and he most 
wisely refused to follow Sir William Harcourt into the theo- 
logical arena. He did, however, we are very glad to see, speak 
a few impressive words in condemnation of the excesses of 
ritualism—a condemnation with which we desire to associate 
ourselves—though he also very sensibly declared that he did 
not believe that there was the slightest danger that the 
religious convictions of the people were going to be revolu- 
tionised because certain practices prevailed in this or that 
church. The reproof administered by Mr. Balfour to Sir 
William Harcourt seems to us so exactly to represent the 
feeling that these debates have produced on the minds of 
serious and religiously minded people of all kinds that we 
shall quote it in fall:—‘ Profoundly as I disapprove of the 
kind of ceremony of which the right hon. gentleman read 
us a detailed account as having taken place in a church in 
South London, I confess that to see them tossed across the 
floor of this House and made the subject of laughter, and 
made to give point to some Parliamentary retort, offends 
myself to a degree which I do not find easy to express, and 
which absolutely prevents my following, at all events, in the 
wake of the right hon. gentleman in dealing with matters 
which, whatever our opinion may be upon them, at any rate 
represent sacred truths.” The Westminster Gazette sees in 
this an argument against a State Church,—i.e., a Church 
under Parliamentary control. Surely it misses the point. 
Mr. Balfour, though he would not have agreed with, would 
not have objected to, such a speech as that by Mr. Samuel 
Smith,—for it was essentially reverent and in good taste. 
Sir William Harcourt’s speeches show a very different tone, 
though he too is, we believe, sincere at heart. Unfortu- 
nately, however, some defect of head or temper makes it 
almost impossible for him to show any strength of conviction 
without using the language of insult to his opponents. 
Because one is earnest one need not adopt the attitude of a 
roaring bully. 





The debate on the Benefices Bill was expected to be even 
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more bitter on Thursday night. Contrary, however, to all 
expectation the Opposition collapsed, there was no beating of 
the Protestant and “No Popery” drum, and at the end of 
the evening the Bill, as amended, was ordered for third 
reading on Monday. It was formally stated that this sudden 
change of tone in the Opposition was due to the fact that Sir 
William Harcourt’s amendments had been ruled out of order 
py the Speaker. We think it is more likely that the leader 
of the Opposition and his friends were influenced by the 
strong reaction against a “No Popery” campaign which has 
made itself visible during the last few days,—a reaction led 
by Mr. John Morley’s sensible and manly reminder (addressed 
to the Liberal Women’s Association on Wednesday) that no 
good had ever come out of recent anti-Popery movements. 
Another cause of the cooling of the Opposition was probably 
¢he disgust and indignation felt by the Irish at Sir 
William Harcourt’s allusions to Rome. Mr, Davitt’s inter- 
jections, and Mr. William Redmond’s letter, showed that the 
* union of hearts” was in serious danger. The “alliance” has not 
hitherto been of much benefit to the nation, but if it prevents 
any more debates like that of Tuesday, it may really turn out 
a klessing in disguise. 


4.t a luncheon held on Wednesday, on the occasion of the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of the dedication of St. Alban’s, 
Holborn, Lord Halifax hit back, not very wisely as we think, 
at Sir William Harcourt. His language was “a disgrace to 
an Hnglish gentleman;” and “Sir William Harcourt said 
what he knew to be untrue.” The vicar (the Rev. A. J. 
Suckling), who followed, declared that “he was obedient 
in the abstract, although it was possible he might be 
disobedient in the concrete.” A Bishop, he went on, “was 
aot to be obeyed except in his Godly admonitions.” That was 
mot a very meek sentiment, but it has such an English, 
nay Puritan, ring about it that we cannot find it in our hearts 
to criticise. The men whom Land and Charles persecuted 
were always ready to obey Godly admonitions, only, 
anfortunately, they never found the admonitions of 
Bishops to be Godly. Canon Knox Little’s speech was in 
a similar vein, but not so insubordinate in tone. Indeed, 
it strikes us as one of the soundest things yet said during the 
controversy. “ Papalism” in the English Church was not to be 
permitted, but right authority was. “In a Church, such as 
the Church of England, there must be a large liberty, both 
for High Church and Low Church, and they must not try to 
drive each other out.” If the High Church party will really 
maintain this spirit,—the authentic and essential spirit of the 
English Church whenever she has been at her best—and we 
believe that their wisest and most trusted leaders sincerely 
wish to maintain it, they will find the nation gradually side with 
them. But, remember, the Low Church are in danger of 
being driven out, and of taking refuge under the “ Papalism ” 
of Sir William Harcourt, as long as there is no limit placed 
on the practices of the extreme ritualists. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer dined with the Lord 
Mayor on Wednesday to meet the bankers and merchants of 
London. His speech was full of good sense. Alluding to 
the claims made on the Exchequer, he stated that he did not 
believe it was the business of this country to be the banker 
of the uncivilised world. There was something in the 
atmosphere which drove a Minister, when he had nothing 
to say about his own Department, to talk about foreign 
affairs. Acting on this principle, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
dealt with the problem of France and the Niger, and dwelt 
on the fact that war had only been avoided with great 
difficulty. “The country had not known—none but her 
Majesty’s Government had known—how great the risk had 
been during these few months, and what were the dangers 
that might have been incurred.” At the close of his speech, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach used words which will be endorsed 
by all sensible men. ‘“ We could not utilise the whole globe 
ourselves. We possessed already many of its choicest and 
most valuable spots, and if we applied to our public affairs 
that spirit of right and wrong which we would apply to our 
private affairs, what right had we to grudge to other nations 
that which we did not want for ourselves? He had no fear 
for the future of our trade or of our country.” We are 
heartily glad to see the dog-in-the-manger policy so clearly and 
firmly denounced in high quarters. As our readers know, 








that poliey has, and always will receive, our strongest cone 
demnation. 


The launch of the great battleship ‘ Albion,’ 12,500 tons, 
at Blackwall on Tuesday was attended by a shocking 
disaster. The Duke and Duchess of York having promised 
to be present, a crowd said to have numbered two hundred 
thousand persons attended to witness the ceremony, forty 
thousand entering the building yards, and the launch of the 
mighty ship was most creditably performed, though the 
Duchess failed in her effort to break the usual bottle of wine 
over the ship’s bows. As the vessel reached the river, how- 
ever, she displaced with her weight many thousand tons of 
water, which, rushing up the creek, lifted a frail bridge over 
an old disused slip, and flung off two hundred people who 
were upon it. They were chiefly wives and daughters of the 
dockyard employés, and thirty-one of them, with five men, 
were drowned, the thousands of willing rescuers not perceiving 
in the midst of the excitement and of the thunders of cheering 
what bad occurred. It is stated that although the police did 
not anticipate the “backwash,” they considered the bridge un- 
safe, and had prohibited entrance on it. The crowd, however, 
disregarded the prohibition, and the police, being unable to 
use force to hundreds of women, who were practically on their 
own ground, gave up the effort, and being overwhelmed with 
work, forgot the bridge. We have commented elsewhere on 
this terrible affair, and need only say here that no one was to 
blame save for a little self-will such as every crowd occa- 
sionally displays, except, as the police admit, a crowd in 
West London. That, being completely civilised, obeys the 
lifted finger of a policeman, or any “Take Notice,” however 
inconvenient. 


Apparently Mr. Rhodes does not possess quite the power 
and authority in the Cape Parliament of which he boasts so 
loudly when he is over here. In the Cape House of Assembly 
on Wednesday Mr. Schreiner’s motion of want of confidence 
in the Ministry was carried by 41 votes to 36. The defeat of 
the Ministry, we are told by the Times’ correspondent, was 
“due to the defection of a few Progressives who refused to 
follow Mr. Rose-Innes’s lead in rallying to the Ministers, 
although they had supported the Redistribution Bill.” Sir 
J. Gordon Sprigg declared that he adhered to every word of 
his letter to Mr. Chamberlain, and said he felt certain that it 
still represented the views of the great bulk of the people 
with regard to Mr. Rhodes. Mr. Rhodes has, therefore, failed 
to prevent the defeat of the Ministry. They will not, how- 
ever, resign, but will dissolve at once, and the Redistribution 
Bill will be lost. It is said that Mr. Rhodes must win at the 
General Election, and we suppose he will, for when in doubt 
the elector generally votes for the man with the longest purse; 
—but nothing is certain in South African politics. Another 
item of South African news which may be important is that 
the Transvaal Volunteer force, numbering some one thousand 
three hundred men, with twe quick-firing guns and a field 
telegraph and ambulance, has crossed the Swazi border to 
attack the paramount chief of Swaziland, who, according 
to Mr. Chamberlain in answer to a question on Thursday 
night, is at his mountain kraal with one thousand followers. 
No acts of hostility have, however, yet taken place on either 
side, and it is possible that terms will be arranged. If not, 
we shall have an ugly recrudescence of the native question, 
spreading possibly into Basutoland. 


The poll in East Herts for the seat vacant through the 
death of Mr. Abel Smith (Unionist) has resulted in the return 
of Mr. E. Cecil (Conservative) by a majority of 268. The 
Unionist majorities were in 1885, 1,236; and in 1892, 1,458. 
Compared with 1892 the Home-rulers have added a thousand 
to their vote, while the Unionists have had theirs diminished 
by two hundred. It is said that the muzzling order has had 
a great effect in the constituency, and it is also said that the 
attacks on the Government for not being Jingo enough about 
China and Russia had no little influence. If there were any 
prospect of an immediate General Election the situation 
could not be regarded as a pleasant one from the Unionist 
point of view. In two or three years’ time, however, the 
issues that have affected East Herts may, and probably will, 
be as dead as Queen Anne. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday, 111}. a 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


CHINESE SEPOYS. 


O the clamour for maintaining the integrity and 
independence of the Chinese Empire at all costs 
has succeeded a demand that we shall stiffen the 
back of China by reorganising for her her Army 
and her Navy,—by providing, that is, a supply of 
British officers who shall make a new Sepoy Army in 
China. No doubt the proposal is at first sight very 
attractive, and would, if it could be carried out, solve 
successfully the problem of how China is to be made 
unassailable by Russia. If we could send Sir Herbert 
Kitchener to Pekin, and give him a free hand and 
the millions a year China now spends on her Army, 
he would unquestionably produce in three years an 
army capable of giving an extremely good account 
of itself even when pitted against a Russian force, 
He and a good staff of English officers, say five to each 
regiment, would not take long to raise a hundred 
thousand men and to provide arsenals in which every- 
thing down to the newest machine-guns would be locally 
made at a cost which would astonish Woolwich and 
Enfield. But though this scheme is so attractive in 
theory, it is one which we trust no sensible person will 
dream of entertaining until he has seriously considered 
what it means. If he does so consider it, he will, we feel sure, 
realise that it is an impossible proposal, since it must in the 
end mean either failure, or the annexation, or at any rate 
control, of China by England. Unless we mean to rule in 
China as we do in India, we must abandon the idea of 
organising the military forces of China by means of 
British officers. The notion that an efficient civilised Power 
can organise the armed forces of an uncivilised and effete 
Power in order to secure the uncivilised Power's inde- 
pendence is a pure delusion. You can only successfully 
organise a permanent army for a “native State”— 
Gordon’s Ever-Victorious Army fell to pieces when he left 
it, and made no permanent impression on China—if you 
make the native State dependent, 1.e. place it under 
control. The placing of English officers at the head of 
native troops, and keeping them there, is always the first 
step to English domination, and never can, or will, be 
anything else. Either the attempt is given up, and 
the army or navy falls back into the old state of con- 
fusion, or else the country becomes what Hyderabad is at 
this moment. In India in the eighteenth century we had 
plenty of experience in the matter of organising the forces 
of other “independent” native States. Look at the position 
of those States now. Every one of them is under complete 
British control. 


The history of what happens in all such cases may be 
told in skeleton. The army of the native State is weak 
and in disorder, and it applies to us to organise its forces. 
In perfect good faith we allow certain of our officers to 
volunteer, and they begin to make a highly efficient army. 
But while doing this work they are sure to produce 
a large crop of jealousies, and to incur many hatreds. A 
period soon comes when pressure is put on the native 
Government either to dismiss, or else to take all real power 
and authority, out of the British officers’ hands. The 
British officers, who do not care to see the instrument 
they have so carefully constructed, and are so proud of 
and so loyal to, knocked to pieces by ‘a lot of incompetent 
niggers,” naturally ask the Home Government whether 
they really mean to let five years’ work be demolished 
in this way,—i.e., whether, that is, British officers are to 
submit to native control in the matter of the army. Here 
is the crucial point. Ifthe Home Government says, “ It is 
no business of ours; you must resign if you cannot get 
on with your masters, or go if they dismiss you,” the 
native army or navy comes to an end. The Chinese 
Navy was organised, and well organised, by an English 
sailor. He was dismissed, however, by the Chinese, 
who thought they had learnt the trick themselves, 
and had had enough of the “foreign devil” at the 
head of their ships. The result was that the Chinese 
Navy became in a couple of years as useless as if it 
had never been a properly organised force. The same 
sort of thing would have happened in Egypt if the 
Khedive had been allowed to treat the Sirdar as he tried 


it impossible for British officers to remain in the 
Egyptian service. Here, however, our Government—quite 
rightly—supported the British soldiers in their struggle 
with native authority, with the result that the Egyptian 
Army is now one of the best fighting machines jn 
the world. But mark the political effect. From that day 
our rule has been firmly riveted on Egypt. Up till that; 
time it still seemed possible that we might evacuate Egypt. 
After we had first organised the native Army—in the 
genuine hope, curiously enough, that it would help to 
secure Egyptian independence—and then insisted that it, 
should not be destroyed by the will of the native ruler, it 
became clear to the world that we were in Egypt for good. 
It was the old story. By organising a military force and 
maintaining it against the influences which in the East 
always tend to the destruction of armies, we had uncon- 
sciously answered the question of evacuation or occupation. 
Take yet another example of the rule. We once lent a 
couple of infantry officers from the Gibraltar garrison to 
the Emperor of Morocco in order to organise a force which 
should secure his independence. But when the pinch 
came we did not insist that the officers should have a free 
hand—probably they did not even ask for it, as they 
knew beforehand what the answer must be—and, there- 
fore, the Moorish Army remains a mere absurdity as a 
fighting force. With no political power behind it, the re- 
organisation of the Moorish Army became a perfect farce.. 
These are the facts that we must bear in mind when we 
begin to talk about organising the military and naval 
forces of China through British officers. Lither the 
whole thing will be an ignominious failure—that is, the 
British officers will be given no power, and will be put 
under Generals in pig-tails who will sincerely believe 
that, after all, a bow and a shield with a fierce face on it 
are more reliable weapons than Maxims—or else we shall. 
have to keep backing up our officers against the Pekin 
Government till at last the point of compulsion will be 
reached, and we shall have to control Pekin; the army 
officers treating the Home Government, as they do in Egypt, 
as their real superiors. But this, if earried out, would 
mean the acquisition of all China. We have, then, to choose 
between dead failure at once or entering upon a course 
which must inevitably lead us to this dilemma,—“ Either 
let the whole of four or five years’ hard work be sacrificed, or 
coerce, and then control, the Government of China.” 

If we have stated the situation truly, and we 
believe we have, we do not see how any one who does 
not want to make China into a new India can possibly 
wish us to undertake officially, or semi-officially, the 
organisation of the military forces of China. Those, of 
course, who wish to take China will not object to the 
proposal, for they will be prepared to assume control of 
the Empire when the proper and necessary moment arrives. 
They should remember, however, that Russia will quite 
well understand the results of a military reorganisation of 
China’s forces by British officers, and will do her best to 
prevent it. The first symptoms of the successfu! 
organising of the Chinese Army are pretty sure to make 
Russia resolve that she must either attack us, or else not 
only abandon all idea of obtaining great parts of China 
for herself, but be exposed to the risk of having a great 
army stationed on her flank. In other words, the semi- 
official organisation of the Chinese Army by British 
officers means the first step in the direction of war 
with Russia, and if we are successful, the virtua? 
annexation or control of all China. Frankly, we do 
not like the prospect. Portugal in the sixteenth century 
was ruined by the withdrawal of all her best men 
in order to conquer and develop her great Empire. The 
same thing may happen to us if we try to hold all India, 
all China, and half Africa as dependencies. We are not 
Little Englanders, not afraid of Empire, and believe 
firmly that, in reason, the governing of the lower races 1s 
an excellent thing morally, politically, and even econo- 
mically, for the governing Power. But because a beef- 
steak is good we must not assume that it would be wise 
to eat the whole ox. Let us go prudently rather than 
jealously, and let us not be so foolish as to think that 
unless we always help ourselves again, when any one else 
helps himself, we shall be starved. That is a strange 
delusion. The way to find out whether we have got 
enough is not to watch others helping themselves, but to 
look at our own plate. 





to treat him,—had he been allowed, that is, to make 





But though we are against forcing British officers on 
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the Chinese—for that is what it comes to in the long-run 
—we have no objection to the plan of raising and drilling 
a small Chinese Sepoy army of our own at Hong-kong and 
Wei-hai-wei. If we were to add ten regiments to our 
Imperial native Army in this way we should probably be 
doing @ wise thing. Ten thousand such troops might 
prove very useful in emergencies in many parts of the 
world, Another Malay campaign is not an impossibility. 
If the need came when we had Frontier troubles in 
India, the authorities would be delighted to get the neces- 
sary troops from Hong-kong rather than from Madras. 





THE POSITION OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


E have been asked by excited correspondents what 
we mean to say and do about the present grave 
situation in the Church of England. Our answer is a 
short one. We mean to keep our heads,—even if all the 
shutters and walls in the Kingdom are temporarily white 
with “No Popery.” Though we dislike extremes in 
sacerdotalism and in ritual quite as much as the people who 
are now working themselves into a frenzy over “ Roman- 
isers,’ Jesuits, and secret societies within the Church, 
we feel convinced that nothing but harm to the Church 
and to the interests of religion can possibly come from a 
movement conducted on the lines which Sir William 
Harcourt seems anxious to adopt. That there is cause 
for protest against the extreme ritualists, we agree 
with Mr. Balfour ; but it is very difficult to keep patience 
when that protest finds vent in the kind of speeches 
delivered on the Benefices Bill during the past week. We 
purpose, however, not to hark back to the mock thunders 
of the debate, but to try to face the real conditions of the 
problem with which the Church of England is confronted. 
It is almost a commonplace to say that the Church of 
England is the most comprehensive religious body in the 
world,—the only body which could at the same time contain 
a Pusey, a Maurice, a Stanley, and a Simeon. We 
are quite aware that this comprehensiveness is a source 
of difficulty, and indeed scandal, to certain minds; but 
still the fact remains that the Church of England 
has never become a “sect,” and that the effort to 
cast out those who do not agree with the majority 
of the moment has of late years never really succeeded. 
Many men have tried to act on the principle that their 
particular party in the Church is the Church, but in 
late years they have generally failed. Consciously or 
unconsciously, Churchmen as a whole have realised what 
they lost when the Wesleyans were practically driven 
out of the Church because their preachers were disliked 
by the then dominant party. 

But though the principles of comprehension and tolera- 
tion have been on the whole successful, it is idle to deny that 
they have brought special difficulties in their train. It is 
obvious that comprehension and toleration, if carried too 
far, must destroy the Church as a living organism. If 
there is nu general agreement, no submission to a common 
standard or a common authority, the Church must cease 
to be anything but a fortuitous concourse of atoms. The 
problem has been to find a modus vivendi,—to keep a 
healthy diversity and yet to maintain an essential 
unity and a common purpose. Curiously enough, 
it has been found far easier for men to maintain 
the spirit of unity embedded in diversity in regard to 
matters of doctrine than of ritual usage. Offence comes 
much more easily from differences in ritual and in the 
external appeals of religion than from differences in 
theology. The earlier Wesleyans were disliked because 
they preached to “mobs of fanatics” and held services 
of prayer in the open air, rather than because of what 
they taught. The doctrinal controversy came later and as 
an excuse for stopping the “zealots” and “ enthusiasts ” 
from stirring up and unsettling the people. At any rate, 
there always has been, and always must be, a difficulty in 
maintaining side by side the principles of comprehension 
and of homogeneity—there must be a certain amount of 
homogeneity about every living organisation—and every 
now and again this difficulty becomes acute, and produces 
a controversy like the present. One section within the 
Church presses its rights in the matter of diversity too 
far, and there arises a very natural outcry that such 
extreme diversity amounts to disloyalty to the Church, 
injures its essential purposes, and will, if suffered 
much longer, destroy it altogether. That is the situation 





now. In certain cases—we admit not very many in 
number—the claims of the extremer ritualists to remodel 
the services of the Church in conformity with their views 
have been pushed so far that forms and ceremonies have 
been introduced which are abhorrent to the mass of 
English Churchmen, whether lay or clerical.—It is not, be 
it remembered, a question of the layman against the 
priest. While there are many laymen who desire the 
introduction of the so-called “ fantastic services,” there 
are plenty of clergymen who greatly dislike an over- 
elaboration of ritual—The question then arises, How can 
the extreme practices be stopped without injuring the 
comprehensive character of the English Church and with- 
out making martyrs; and where is the line to be drawn 
between what is allowable and what is not allowable,— 
where, in fact, is the discriminating principle to be found? 
We do not say that it is impossible to give a satisfactory 
answer to these difficult questions. On the contrary, 
we believe that such answers can be given. We are, how- 
ever, quite certain that the matter will never be settled by 
the means evidently favoured by Sir William Harcourt,— 
i.e., by talking about “ the Mass in masquerade ” and the 
like, and by giving countenance to all the silly old stories 
about Jesuits and secret societies,—stories as ridiculous 
as those in which the Roman Catholics believe when they 
get Freemasonry on their nerves. A few years ago many 
of the men who are applauding Sir William Harcourt 
believed that Mr. Gladstone was a Jesuit in disguise, and 
could give you the date of his secret admission into the 
Order. No one believes it now. Should not this fact 
give food for reflection to those who are at present in full 
cry against secret conspiracies ? 

Clearly the first thing to do in the direction 
of stopping ritual which is tending to destroy the 
Anglican Church is to employ prohibition in such 
a way that the persons affected will not feel it their 
duty to protest and make martyrs of themselves. There 
must be no imprisonment of clergymen for contempt of 
Court and the like. Prohibition of changes in the Church 
services should, that is, come from the clergyman’s ecclesi- 
astic superiors, and not from the civil authority. Again, 
the prohibition must not be of a rigid and uniform kind. 
No one can set bounds to the development of a living body, 
and even if a most perfect and entirely adequate series of 
services were to-day arranged to meet all possible require- 
ments, who can venture to say that they would be ade- 
quate a hundred years hence? It was such rigidity that 
produced the Mass and the use of a tongue not under- 
standed of the people. When the Mass was first said it 
was intelligible enough. One almost fears to do more harm 
than good by suggesting plans of settlement at the present 
moment, but we cannot help thinking that the best 
arrangement would be to allow omissions from the Book 
of Common Prayer—they are often necessary to adapt the 
services to the needs of the congregation—but not to 
allow additions until leave had been asked and obtained 
from the Bishop. The Bishop would, we should suggest, 
have no hard-and-fast rule, but would judge each case on 
its merits. For example, he would allow much more 
extreme additions to the Prayer-book services in a town 
church where the regular congregation were known 
to desire the addition, than he would in a rural parish 
where a portion of the congregation were opposed to 
change, and where those who objected would have nowhere 
else to go. In all cases the Bishop would be able to con- 
sider and give weight to the desire of the congregation. 
In this way a body of usage would grow up which would 
allow diversity and growth, and yet maintain the essen- 
tials of unity. No doubt it might happen that a clergy- 
man would occasionally refuse to obtain episcopal sanction 
for new services, and would disobey his Bishop when 
ordered to desist, but these cases would, we believe, be rare. 
As a rule, the clergy would not refuse to acknowledge the 
authority of the Bishop. At any rate, if they did they 
would not receive the support of their fellow-clergy. How 
the necessary authority is to be conferred on the Bishops, 
if it does not exist already, is a difficult question, but one 
we shall not discuss now. It is enough to have suggested 
an outline. It only remains to be said that though we have 
written as far as possible without heat, we are not by any 
means dead to the gravity of the issue. The case is serious, 
though not one for screaming. Without question the 
Church would be in real peril if the craze for 
an extreme ritual, and one absolutely at variance 
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with the spirit of a reformed Church, were to be 
allowed to go unchecked. But it can, and will, be 
checked if only the subject is approached in a reason- 
able and prudent spirit, and with a due desire to prevent 
those who wish to avoid one great evil falling into a 
worse. We must not, while trying to maintain the true 
position of the Church as to ritual, gag her and stifle her 
with new-forged bonds. None can dislike more than we do 
the extreme ritual, and yet we would far rather it remained 
unchecked than freeze the Church intoa solid block of ice. 
Freedom may be a bad thing when it is misused, but it is 
seldom so bad as bondage. And here we would say a 
word to those, and we freely admit that they are many 
(the majority, though not the leaders), who have taken up 
the latest Protestant cry in all earnestness and sincerity, and 
from a strong desire to maintain the Church of England 
as a reformed Church. They will never fight successfully 
the sacerdotalism and the ritualism which they so much 
dislike by temporal and legal weapons. They can only 
conquer in a spiritual contest by spiritual arms. If 
they think that at this moment the Church is falling 
under dangerous and wrong influences, let them try to 
change those influences by infusing into her a new spirit. 
The old Evangelical movement won its power because it 
was a spiritual movement, just as did the Tractarian 
movement. If the new movement is to succeed it must 
be by spiritual means, not by coercive legislation or petty 
persecutions. We are not, as we have said, against a wise 
and temperate use of authority, but in the last resort the 
opponents of sacerdotalism and ritualism must win not by 
Acts of Parliament and appeals to the law, but by showing 
the people, if they can, a truer way. 





THE LAUNCH OF THE ‘ALBION.’ 


[pager gece fortunately, do not believe in omens, 
-4 or they would say that the accident which followed 
the launch of the ‘ Albion’ presaged disaster to the reign 
of the future King, to be named, as we hope, Edward VIII. 
It is not necessary, however, to be superstitious to regard 
the occurrence of Tuesday as an exceptionally sad one. 
The thirty-six deaths were so needless, the victims so 
innocent, the cause so independent of human agency, that 
the catastrophe rouses once more the old instinctive cry 
of man, “ Wherefore, O Lord, this slaughter?” Our 
people always seek on such an occasion for somebody to 
blame, but this time nobody was guilty of anything 
beyond the indulgence of a blameless curiosity. The 
wives and daughters of the dockyard folk were eager to 
see the Duchess of York, and naturally crowded to a 
bridge over a disused slip from which they thought 
they could see her, and which they regarded as lying 
within their husbands’ and fathers’ special domain. 
The police, fearing the wrong danger, warned them that 
the bridge was not strong; but as the sightseers would 
not believe, and the police could not baton a crowd of 
decent women, they let them run the risk, which, as the 
result showed, did not exist. The bridge did not break down 
with the weight of the two hundred people who crowded 
on it, but was lifted bodily up by the “ backwash,” 
the mass of water, weighing hundreds of tons and as irre- 
sistible as any other hydraulic lift, which was set in rapid 
motion by the plunge from the slips of the mighty battle- 
ship. There was no reason why the bridge should be 
extra strong, but if it had been as strong as the bridge 
over the Forth it would have been lifted and tilted by the 
direct pressure of the incompressible yet closely fitting 
mass to which it was exposed. Water driven must 
drive, for it cannot compress itself,—if it could deep 
water would be impossible. Somebody ought, perhaps, 
to have estimated the probable height of the backwash to 
be set in motion by so vast a vessel, to have seen that 
there would not be room for it under the bridge, and to 
have remembered that a little hydraulic press which a 
man can lift will force water through an inch of steel ; but 
those calculations are never made against events which 
occur rarely, and are nine times out of ten unattended 
with danger. The disaster was a true “ accident,” as much 
so as death by lightning or from the fall of a meteorite, 
and the lesson to be learned from it is not a scientific 
one at all, but a social one. The democracy must learn 
that their huge numbers, which make them so irresistible, 
constitute also their most serious danger. Their rush 
overwhelms everything, and if they will not take orders 
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from those who know better than themselves, it wil] 
occasionally overwhelm themselves too. The policeman 
who said that the accident could not have happened at the 
West End because a West-End crowd would have obeyed 
the police signals, was perfectly right, and explained the 
very root of the matter. Whenever a crowd will listen 
that crowd is safe. Even in the worst case of all, that of a 
theatre on fire, if the frightened mob would obey orders 
stand still for ten seconds, and then tramp out in rhythm, 
it would be in no danger. A regiment would do it if it 
trusted its Colonel, and would get out without the loss of 
aman or an inch of red cloth. If the poor women who 
perished had learned, as the West-End women haye 
learned, to believe the police, they would all be at home 
probably laughing over incidents of their endeavour to 
see the Duchess of York. 


We see there are writers who object to what they call 
the mechanical drill in our Board-schools, the down- 
sittings and uprisings, the silences and the singings, 
produced by word of command. For ourselves, we wish 
there were more of that drill. We do not believe there ig 
any lesson more valuable than that of automatic obedience 
for a limited number of moments during which self- 
control, the power of halting oneself and moving oneself, 
must necessarily be complete. It is not only that “ social 
force,” the power of acting together, is thereby gained— 
in a limited degree no doubt, but still gained—but there 
is a definite and good effect on the character. Men tend 
to act upon instincts, most of the instincts are bad, and 
the habit of obeying a rule, or a noise, or an impulse from 
without, which compels them to “pull themselves to. 
gether” and use their characters—it is not intelligence, 
but character, which does the work—is absolutely good. 
One sees it every day in West London, where at a bad 
crossing the stream ebbs and flows at the faintest signal 
from a policeman’s glove, and everybody in consequence 
crosses safely. It is a habit in that region to see and 
obey such signals, and the habit can, if we please, be 
introduced everywhere. It is nonsense to say that such 
obedience “ stolidifies” a community. The people of 
West-End London, who go rushing about all day in 
crowds and never get hurt—as was seen during Mr. 
Gladstone’s lying in state—are just as little wooden as 
an EKast-End crowd, which under the same circumstances 
would probably fill a decently sized hospital. If any one 
disbelieves us, let him ask the manager of any Foresters’ 
Féte or Masonic celebration, and hear what that experi- 
enced person thinks are the comparative characters of 
those who obey and disobey the officers’ signals for the 
maintenance of order. It is the bad, not the good, who 
believe that the power of instantaneous self-control is one 
which tends to make men wooden. We are all a little 
deceived by the effect of protracted discipline on the old 
soldier of half a century ago, and forget what that soldier 
was like when he was first put into that mill. He came 
out wooden sometimes, but he often went in a disorderly 
ruffian. 

We should like to know very much, if such knowledge 
were possible, what the two hundred thousand or so of 
human beings who attended this launch turned out to see. 
Was it the great ship, or the actual launch as a ceremonial, 
or the Duke and Duchess of York? We believe, if they 
told the truth, that 70 per cent. of the crowd would make 
the latter reply, and can hear, as it were, the condemna- 
tions which would, if they made it, be poured on them 
for flunkeyism. A Royal Duke and Duchess, it will be 
said, are exactly like other people, in this particular case 
exactly like other average people. That is a highly sen- 
sible comment, and about as false a one as it is possible to 
offer. The “ others” whom they are so like will not be King 
and Queen of Great Britain,—that is, will not be centres 
of the national unity for all internal or external action. 
The Duke and Duchess come from the past, and will affect 
the future as John and Joan do not and will not do; and 
the wish to see them has in it, besides the flunkeyism, 
something of poetry and lofty feeling. If the Union 
Jack is only a rag, what matters who tramples on 
it?—yet when a Spanish mob performs that feat it 
is only the strong British sense which prevents an 
outburst of national rage. We wish quite strongly that 
the people did not turn out to see Royalty in such over- 
whelming crowds, for they will some day, unless indeed 
they are all drilled at school, produce a tragedy ; but the 
tact that they choose to turn out, to the loss or risk of a 
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day’s wages, that if the Duke of York went to York all 
Yorkshire would be there to see him, means a great deal 
that we should all be sorry to lose. Itdoes not mean only 
that the Monarchy is safe—though we maintain that to be 
, good thing, holding that when the Monarchy falls the 
Empire will fall too—but that those vast crowds are aware 
that they have a unity, that they have some nexus other 
than wages, that a hope and a fear bind them together 
which is not material. No one with a right to an opinion 
despises that feeling, and why we should despise it 
because it shows itself in rushes, made inconvenient only 
by the enormous prosperity of the Kingdom which huddles 
together industrials by the hundred thousand, we are quite 
unable to see. What is wrong is not the emotion, which 
jsa source of national strength, but the want of the habit 
of electing leaders, or obeying certain unwritten rules, 
like the one which in the West End keeps the crowds on 
the pavements from jostling, and would, but for the 
assion of shopkeepers for a southern aspect, which means 
to them light, keep the walkers “‘ up” on the other side of 
the street from the walkers “down.” What will create 
that habit we do not quite know—for we cannot create it 
by terror as the Japanese have done—and perhaps we 
must wait for the slow spread of ideas, but we do know 
that until it is created, and every crowd either obeys un- 
written rules or takes orders from the tallest man it can 
see, the weight of modern democracy, the mere irresistible- 
ness of its rush, constitutes a formidable danger. When 
Demos has learned to halt because his own policeman lifts 
his forefinger, Demos will not only be trusted by statesmen, 
but he will be personally safe. 





THE LATEST MUNICIPAL EXTRAVAGANCE. 


Ww: do not give stones to the people nowadays 
when they ask for bread; we give them highly 
spiced cake, and tell them to eat that and think themselves 








at once civilised and blessed. In all the countries of 
Europe an idea is abroad that if the State will only 
provide the people, at their own expense, with the means 
of indulging artistic tastes, they will acquire those tastes, 
and gradually become “civilised” in the sense in which 
civilisation is most desired, that is, they will become 
contented subjects, refined, or capable of refinement, and 
bringing to toil which must always be monotonous, souls 
improved and enlightened by experience of higher things. 
The Governments, therefore, though they do not yet provide 
literature, newspapers, or street organs of a refined and 
improving kind, subsidise picture galleries, build opera 
houses, pay for theatres, make collections of rare objects, 
and—in Spain—sanction municipal grants for bullfights. 
Even in England the State pays for picture galleries and 
museums, and asks the towns to pay for libraries, projects 
constantly reappear for the provision of State-supported 
theatres, and this week we have a proposal, advocated by 
men of ability and high standing, that the ratepayers of 
London should provide, and so far as is necessary, support, 
&municipal opera house. Such a house, it is contended, 
would become a home of the highest music, would keep 
before the people an ideal in at least one department of 
art, and would afford to thousands a means of lofty and 
pure enjoyment which is at present unattainable. The 
cost, it is urged, would be trifling compared with the 
resources of a city like London, it would enable our 
capital “to hold its own in the world of operatic 
music,” and it is rendered indispensable by the 
proved failure of every operatic speculation to pay its 
Own expenses. Only a class in England has taken 
to the opera, and even that class will not pay enough to 
keep it going without the assistance of millionaires, who 
year after year, rather than lose so much enjoyment, 
liquidate for a too short season the expenses of a house 
for opera, which, it is added, always are and always must 
be much heavier than the expenses of a house for the per- 
formance of any drama whatever. 

We confess we receive all such proposals, whether 
emanating, as this one apparently does, from devotees of 
the art to be subsidised, or from those who really believe 
that any art if only perfected must improve the people, 
with profound distrust. They all seem to us based upon 
the same false idea that the State or the municipality 
possesses a lucky bag out of which it can draw any sums 
it pleases without fear of exhausting the supply. The 
notion that the money comes out of taxes, in other words 





either out of the poor or out of their wages fund, seems 
to have died away, and the Treasury, whether national or 
municipal, is regarded as one of those artesian wells in 
which the supply comes from so deep a source that no pump, 
however powerful, can ever alter the level of the water. No 
conviction more absurd can be imagined. Every shilling 
spent by the State or the municipality comes out of the 
pockets of a people the majority of whom are ill-provided, 
while a minority are painfully struggling all day and 
every day to keep themselves alive. To tax such a people 
even for a library is a doubtful act, so doubtful that 
the Legislature has carefully avoided it, requiring in 
every case a preliminary consent of the population voting 
as in a plebiscite; but to tax them for an establishment 
like an opera house seems to us positively monstrous. If 
admission is charged for at arate sufficient to pay ex- 
penses the people can never enter it, and if admittance is 
free most of them will be shut out by the impossibility of 
providing space, while in the latter case the cost is certain 
to be appreciable even in the growing budget of mighty 
London. Exclusiveness is, in fact, a necessity of opera, if 
only to protect the performances from being “ popularised” 
down to music-hall level. The poor, therefore, are to be 
taxed to provide a luxury for the rich. That an opera 
house may be a refined luxury is perfectly true, and so far 
as it promotes the cultivation of musical skill it is a bene- 
ficial luxury ; but still it is a luxury, limited by the neces- 
sity of the case toa minute class which does not need 
more luxuries than it has. To make such an expenditure 
even commonly just, the opera house ought to be paid for 
by a special tax levied only on houses rated at more than 
£200 a year, and we need not predict the shiver of 
disgust and alarm with which a proposal to establish 
that precedent would be received. The argument that 
the project would cost little has nothing to do with its 
merits, and is besides, though that is, we admit, a detail, 
obviously not true. It would be necessary to build an 
opera house “ worthy of London,” which would cost at 
least a million—Napoleon’s opera house in Paris cost four 
—the performances would become more and more “ per- 
fect,” that is, more and more costly, and in the end 
the opera house would be maintained by a perceptible 
addition to the rates levied in a city where at this moment 
the heaviest burden on the workers and the most serious 
impediment to true civilisation is the cost of lodging. 
That musicians should not think of this is natural enough, 
for musicians are absorbed in their art, and think its 
diffusion a sacred cause; but that representatives of the 
people, whether in the House of Commons or the London 
County Council, should forget it seems to us very 
wonderful. They cannot all be ignorant that there are 
degrees even in articles of necessity, and that decent 
lodging, healthy food, pure air, and water without 
microbes must take precedence even of the finest music 
and the most graceful dancing. They must be aware that 
the electors will not be with them, and that if they were 
excused for passing such a vote it would only be because 
the ratepayers are so accustomed to new charges, now 
for education and again for “improvements,” that they 
consider resistance hopeless. If this is denied, we will 
put to the promoters of the scheme a very simple ques- 
tion. Will they agree to submit their project to the 
ratepayers as projects for free libraries are submitted, 
and abide by the result? They will tell us, and tell us 
quite truly, that such a clause would be equivalent to a 
rejection of their project. 

There is a tendency to the grandiose in most of the 
projects promoted by the London County Council, which 
we, who support that body as the natural govern- 
ment of London, and desire to see it extended over 
the whole area of the Metropolis, constantly observe with 
regret. They seem never content to do things frugally. 
Their latest idea, for example, that of cutting a new street 
from Holborn to the Strand, is a most excellent one. 
The street is urgently needed for purposes of communica- 
tion, but why should it be a “ boulevard,” or cost four and 
a half millions, or sweep away wildernesses of houses ? 
Why not cut a plain but useful way from Holborn to the 
Strand, and leave private enterprise to do the rest? If 
the street is not wanted they will only waste the rate- 
payers’ money, the side buildings on which they rely 
finding no tenants, while if it is wanted the residents 
will very soon pull down all slums standing on such 
profitable ground. They could improve London immensely 
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by buying up houses on one side of old lanes and making 
practicable streets of them, by pulling down corner houses 
which now make it unsafe to drive past the debouchures of 
subsidiary streets, and in many places by making “sidings,” 
like those on the railways, to the immense improvement 
of picturesqueness ; and why should they waste their 
resources on grand projects for over-broad streets after 
the Hausmann fashion? We quite admit that their plan 
will be the grander, but what does a ratepayer on £3 a 
week want with grandeur? Grandeur is itself a most 
excellent thing, and we wish London had more of it, but the 
man who is to pay for it wants convenience, health, and 
the means of safe transit first of all. It sounds very well 
to say, ‘I found London of brick, and left it of marble,’ 
but is that really an achievement if it is accomplished by 
driving out the population from a city too expensive to 
be lived in? “Destroying slums” is all very well as an 
object ; but the real evil to be removed is huddling, which 
we greatly fear many of the prettiest “improvements” 
tend only to increase. We shall be told, as we always are 
told, that the big improvements cost least because the 
new buildings recoup the cost; but when do they recoup 
it, after ten years or twenty years, and who pays the 
interest all that while? We are not opposed to magnifi- 
cence, but rather admire it, when it can be paid for out 
of surplus money, and by no means press inactivity on 
the Council; but we wish they would not think of reputa- 
tion so much, but go on like careful landlords clearing off 
a nuisance here and an eyesore there, and gradually 
bringing the whole estate into the neatest and most 
lettable order. It is a very humble ambition, but it seems 
to us an ambition singularly worthy of good men who 
are trustees for the very large estate of a comparatively 
poor family. Let Emperors build in marble, and die with 
the curses of the poor upon their heads. The business of 
representative Councillors is to build in brick, and see 
that the bricks are of such a quality and so set that they 
will last like the brick walls of the Roman fort at 
Pevensey, which have seen every English dynasty and 
some hundred years beside. 





THE “SOVEREIGNTY” IN AMERICA, FRANCE, 
AND ENGLAND. 


‘T is well for Englishmen in this momentary pause 
both in politics and the War to notice carefully how 
much better their own constitutional system works than 
either the French or the American. Our own has plenty 
of defects, the principal one, perhaps, being that it often 
makes it the interest of a party to protect an abuse or 
condone a failure; but it has at least this merit, that by 
confiding legislative power and the selection of the Execu- 
tive to the same hands it enables the nation in any time 
of emergency to act with its whole force. When every- 
thing went wrong in 1855, and it really seemed for some 
weeks as if the greatness of England would perish of 
muddle, the country called for Lord Palmerston, the most 
vigorous man it had; Parliament placed him at the head 
of affairs; and as the Premier while supported by his 
majority was absolute, could appoint whom he pleased, 
dismiss whomsoever he distrusted, and spend whatever 
was necessary, everything went right. The American 
people have no power of doing this. The framers of 
the Constitution were possessed with two fears, that the 
Executive might become too strong, and they therefore 
deprived it of any place in Congress; and that it might 
become too weak, and they therefore made its chief 
irremovable except by impeachment, vesting him 
at the same time with absolute power to appoint 
and to dismiss his advisers, and with the initiative 
in the nomination and removal of all officers, an initia- 
tive which during the recess of Congress becomes a right 
of appointment. The result of this arrangement is that 
in an emergency like a great war, an inefficient President 
means incurable inefficiency in all Departments. There is 
no power of removing him, there is no power of compelling 
him to trust the right men, there is no power of coercing 
him into a greater display of energy. He moves on his 
own path more uncontrolled than an Emperor of Russia, 
for the Army has in Russia an influence in emergencies 
which is never disregarded. This war with Spain, for 
example, drags, money being spent in masses while little 
is accomplished. It is quite possible that it ought to drag, 
and is intended to drag, the Departments feeling that 











they must have time to create both a navy and an arm 

and fearing that unless they await cool weather, the ian 
from fever in the American army of invasion might be ag 
terrible as they have been in the Spanish army of defence 
The littoral of Cuba is, by all accounts, what the delta of 
Burmah was when we first entered it, a place which may 
be made perfectly healthy, but which until it has been 
so made has the power of burying whole brigades 
all stricken with local fever. Why, if that is the case. 
the American Government has not said so Openly in . 
proclamation to the people, it is difficult to understand . 
but still the delay may be perfectly right, and in accordance 
with the best advice of military experts. We rather think 
it is so, and that President McKinley will be recognised 
at the end of the campaign as a solid man of business 
who did the best he could with the means at hand, and 
feared nothing except a military failure. But suppose for 
a moment that it is otherwise, and that President 
McKinley, being, as he is, the sole source of executive 
energy in the Republic, is unequal to his position, does 
not feel clear what he ought to do, does not pick precisely 
the right men, exaggerates the chances of defeat, or—the 
commonest of errors—fails to perceive that in war “ connec- 
tion” is as important as it is in the management of railway 
traffic, where is the remedy? There is simply none. The 
United States might possess the greatest organiser alive; 
the American people might be boiling over with irritation ; 
the Army and Navy might be almost mutinous in their 
despair at inaction ; and still there would be nothing to be 
done. The President cannot be removed, he is no more 
bound to obey opinion than a Judge is; and as to the 
officers, what can they do except wait sullenly on till 
final orders are received? That “instinct of democracy” 
which has so often saved States is not allowed free play 
in the American Constitution, which was drawn up by 
men who intended to make democracy supreme, but 
who distrusted the supremacy of democracy. We suppose 
that in the last resort, if, for instance, during a. war 
a President’s incapacity brought the public patience to 
an end, the Houses could absolutely refuse supplies and 
so bring about a deadlock; but the remedy would be 
of the kill or cure kind, and if the President were as 
obstinate as most inefficient men are it might fail. The 
absolute power which is needful in great emergencies, 
and which in this country is lodged in the electors, is 
in America, so far as we can see, deposited nowhere, or 
rather is so divided that it cannot be exercised. Some 
day or other, probably many years hence, upon some 
dreadful occasion the American people will perceive that, 
and by a rapidly passed amendment on the Constitu- 
tion will allow the House of Representatives to put the 
continuance in office of the President or any other 
executive officer before the people to be decided by 
“ Referendum,’—the vote of the entire electorate. Until 
that has been done they must remain as they are now, 
more dependent on the ability of the Head of the State 
than the people of any Monarchy. 


The difficulty in France is of a different kind, though 
it springs from the same origin, the reluctance of the 
constitution-makers to deposit ultimate power in any 
hand which can use it. There it seems clear that the 
Assembly, i.e, the Chamber and the Senate acting 
together, can compel an inefficient President to resign. 
This was not intended by the framers of the funda 
mental Law, who were, as they thought, preparing the 
way for a Restoration; but the power has developed 
itself in working. The Deputies and Senators cannot 
“dismiss” the President, but they can, by continuously 
rejecting the Ministers whom he appoints, compel him to 
resign. They resorted to this device in M. Grévy’s case, 
and it is well understood that on sufficient provocation 
they would resort to it again. They are therefore secure 
while no coup d'état is struck against a corrupt, or imbecile, 
or factious President, and are as against him sovereign. 
But as against the Chambers the people have no 
remedy. They may be as inefficient, or corrupt, or fac- 
tious as they please, and until the term of their mandate 
has expired there is nothing to be done. Neither the 
President nor the Ministry can dissolve them without the 
consent of the Senate, which, if that body were itself 
involved in the quarrel, would be refused. Suppose, for 
example, that the Assembly were determined to protect 
Spain, that the people disliked a war for Spain, and that 
the President and his Ministry were convinced that the 
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war would be unwise. The war would nevertheless go on, 
for no power of dissolution exists, while the power of dis- 
solving Cabinet after Cabinet does. Or suppose that the 
“groups” in the Chamber and Senate became a trifle 
more factious and shifty than they are now, so that no 
responsible Ministry could be formed likely to last a fort- 
night, where is the remedy? There is none, any more 
than in America, yet this contingency, at all events, is 
well within the scope of sober political calculation. It 
would be incorrect to say that in France the ultimate 
ower, the true sovereignty, is deposited nowhere, for as 
the Constitution is now interpreted it is deposited in the 
electors, whose representatives can in practice remove even 
the President, and so bring all powers in the State into 
working harmony; but the electors cannot exercise their 
power unless consulted, and the right to compel such 
consultation, except at times divided by an interval of 
four years, does not exist. France, like America, in fact, 
has been fettered by a latent distrust of the democracy, 
which, strange to say, in our veiled Republic has never 
existed,—perhaps because the Lords, who are not elected, 
can always compel the electors to consider themselves, 
and say what they really mean. In none of the three 
countries is there any resistance to the dogma that the 
people ought to rule, but in two of them the Constitu- 
tions were drawn by men who were very much afraid of 
the people ruling. 





THE ALIENS BILL. 


HAT nothing will come of it is a very common, and 
happily in many cases a very well founded, excuse 
for foolish legislation. But for this convenient loophole 
it is hard to see how Ministers could possibly make good 
the pledges they give in Opposition. This annoying 
person, or that inconvenient interest, has to be conciliated, 
and the easiest and cheapest way of doing it is to promise 
to bring in a Bill. By and by the time comes when they 
have the power of keeping their word, and then their 
troubles begin. They were never convinced by their sup- 
porter’s arguments; what they had in view throughout 
the transaction was simply his vote. But as this is not a 
distinction that a Minister can very well state in Parlia- 
ment, he is reduced to accept the reasons in favour of the 
Bill with which he has been supplied, and to hope that 
their weakness will be less patent to the House than it is 
to himself. Time, of course, is very often on the Minister’s 
side, and for once he probably feels that there is some- 
thing to be said for obstruction. It is when both these 
fail him that he may be supposed to recall with pleasure 
the small results that have followed from many of the 
Bills which he has passed or seen passed. LEither they 
have led to nothing, or they have only given employment 
to the lawyers, and so he flatters himself it will be in the 
present case. Nobody will be the worse for this new 
example of Parliamentary wisdom, while the party will 
benefit by this striking proof that a Government of the 
right sort can be trusted not to disappoint its neighbour, 
“though it be to its own hindrance.” 


The Aliens Bill is the latest example of this method of 
legislation. It is difficult to imagine that any one expects 
anything from it, beyond possibly the employment of some 
additional labour in the futile inspection of newly arrived 
ships. We doubt whether this will prove adequate com- 
pensation for the abandonment of a historical principle, 
the excuse given to foreign nations—the Boer Republic 
included—for applying similar treatment to Englishmen, 
the possible loss to the country of new forms of industry, 
and the humiliating exhibition of the English Govern- 
ment as the apparent victims of an unworthy panic. The 
whole principle of the measure was raised in the House of 
Lords on Monday, though the discussion took place in 
Committee. The third clause prohibits the landing of 
any alien “ who, in the opinion of an inspector or medical 
officer of the Board of Trade, is either an idiot, insane, a 
pauper, a person likely to become a public charge, or a 
person suffering fron any dangerous, contagious, or infec- 
tious disease.” As regards all but two of the classes here 
enumerated we have no objection to their exclusion. We 
should have thought, indeed, that idiots, lunatics, and 
diseased persons might, even under the existing law, find 
themselves debarred from coming into serious competition 
with the British workman. Still, if his friends’ opinion 
of him is so low that they think additional protection 








necessary against these not very formidable rivals, we 
have nothing to say. But if the exclusion is to be 
extended to paupers, and persons likely to become a 
public charge, a new set of considerations come in. To 
begin with, an objector may fairly ask by what tests the 
existence of pauperism or likelihood of becoming a public 
charge is to be ascertained. Is a mana pauper because 
he has no ready money? Has no rich man ever arrived 
in London at the end of a foreign tour without the means 
of paying his cab fare? The reply, we suppose, will be 
that a rich man will always be able to satisfy “an 
inspector or medical officer of the Board of Trade” that 
he has money at home or at his banker’s. But supposing 
that a Russian Jew is able to show that he has employ- 
ment waiting for him which will ensure him against 
coming on the rates, how is he to be dealt with? It 
would be a strange thing to lay down in the interest of 
labour that while an alien with £5 in his pocket 
may land in England, an alien who has the faculty 
of making £5 many times over may not. Yet if our 
imaginary Russian Jew is allowed to land, provided 
that he can refer to some fellow alien who will certify 
that he will at once be set to work, he will not often find 
himself detained on board ship. It would be quite safe 
to back the alien against the officer of the Board of Trade 
when all that is wanted is ingenuity and fertility of 
invention. 

3ut if it would be difficult to pronounce an alien an 
actual pauper, it would be harder still to decide whether 
he is likely to become one. What is to guide the officer 
in his estimate of probabilities? The actual possession 
of hard coin will be no indication whatever. One man 
with a well-lined purse may be on the high road to 
becoming a public charge, while another without a 
farthing in his pocket may be well secured against any 
risk of the sort. It is a question of industry, quickness, 
and opportunity. Upon this aspect of the question Lord 
Dudley was remarkably outspoken. In his vocabulary a 
man likely to become chargeable to the rates stands for 
a man who has only the labour of his hands to look to for 
his maintenance. He would allow the alien to land in 
England upon one of two conditions,—that he has means 
by which he can support himself, or that he has friends to 
go to who will support him. Willingness and ability to earn 
his own living are qualities that Lord Dudley puts out of 
court. The man he is willing to admit into England is 
either the man who has a little spare cash which he may 
easily squander in a month, or the man who contemplates 
living on his friends. The man he is anxious to keep out 
of England is the man who has capable hands and the 
will to use them. We are not the least surprised, how- 
ever, at Lord Dudley’s choice. A good deal is said about 
the necessity of preventing the immigration of aliens who 
are unable to maintain themselves, but it invariably turns 
out that the aliens it is desired to exclude are those who 
are too well able to maintain themselves. In point of 
fact, the Bill is purely a Bill to set up protection to 
native industry. The Government do not choose to shut 
out goods made by aliens, they prefer to shut out the 
aliens. But in point of principle there is no difference 
between the two cases. “The complaint,” says Lord 
Dudley, “now is that we have landed in this country 
people who undersell English labour in our crowded cities.” 
In what does this differ from the older and more familiar 
complaint that we have landed in this country goods 
which can be sold at a lower price than that at which the 
same goods can be produced at home? The object of the 
Aliens Bill is the object of all Protective legislation. It is 
to exclude something, be it produce or be it producers, which 
tends to keep down pricesin the English market. Of thetwo 
the means by which it is now proposed to attain this object 
are more cumbersome, more difficult of application, and 
more calculated to inflict useless hardship than the avowed 
protective legislation of two generations back. The only 
superiority the new method has over the old is that it is 
less likely to do effectual mischief. High duties did keep 
out foreign produce; we question whether any amount of 
legal ingenuity will avail to keep out foreign producers. 


It is too late, probably, to recommend any different line 
of action to the authors of this curiously ill-advised 
measure. Otherwise we should be disposed to recall to 
their recollection a certain phrase which has lately been 
a good deal employed in reference to a different matter. 
Why are we to abandon in this case more than in any 
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other the policy of the “open door”? Just when we are 
ready to make any conceivable sacrifices to keep the 
Chinese produce market open, we are called upon to close 
the English labour market. We need nothing, it seems, 
in China but a fair field and no favour, in order to hold 
our own against traders from every part of the world. In 
England, on the other hand, we are so wanting in energy, 
in skill, in business capacity, that we tremble at the 
prospect of having to compete in our own market with the 
poverty-stricken immigrant from Eastern Europe. This 
at least is the moral that foreign nations will be apt to 
draw if they compare our action in Eastern Asia with our 
action in Eastern London. We leave it to the supporters 
of the Aliens Bill to say whether it is a moral which is 
likely to raise our character either for consistency or for 
courage. 








A MORAL PROBLEM IN INDIA. 
Decorate of administration do not often involve 

96 qvestions of morality, but a very large question of a 
kind in which both are mixed up must shortly be decided 
by the British Parliament. As our readers are aware, the 
natives of India are savagely irritated by the precautions 
which European science thinks indispensable to check the 
progress of the Plague, a terrible outburst of which is ex- 
pected in the coming winter. They include the segregation 
ot those seized as possible centres of infection, and segrega- 
tion involves the removal of the afilicted, women as well as 
men, to hospitals for treatment. This removal offends the 
dearest prejudices of the respectable classes, their love of 
privacy, their respect for their women, their nervous anxiety 
about their ceremonial purity, and even their religious 
feeling, it being often impossible to attend with sufficient 
care to their ideas about sepulture, which, in their judgment, 
will affect their position when passing through their destined 
eycle of existences. Their special ideas of honour, their 
most rooted superstitions, and their deepest fears are all 
outraged by the Plague Rules, which are as offensive to 
them as orders that the dying should be refused the Sacra- 
ments, and when dead should be subjected to an autopsy, 
would be offensive to the poor in a Roman Catholic country 
of Southern Europe. The Rules have already produced 
something like insurrection in Bombay and Poona, and in 
Calcutta have so nearly caused bloodshed amidst the timidly 
submissive Bengalee population, that the Government has 
inquired of the doctors whether alternative measures not 
involving segregation might not be as successful. The 
doctors reply in the negative, and segregation is still, there- 
fore, the accepted method of combating the Plague. Un- 
fortunately the flight of scores of thousands, partly from fear 
of death, partly from dread of dishonour, has carried the 
seeds of the disease to Upper India, where the population 
is hardier and fiercer than in either Bombay or Cal- 
cutta, and there is grave reason to believe that, as 
the cold weather comes on, there will be in the villages 
as well as the towns of Hindostan and the Punjab a 
grave outburst of the disgusting epidemic. The authorities 
are therefore warning the population that the Rules must be 
enforced, and the population are responding with threats 
which have seriously alarmed the abler members of the 
Government. We write on information which we can entirely 
trust, that of Englishmen who really know the people, when 
we say there is the gravest danger of insurrection among fifty 
millions of the fighting races of Upper India unless the Plague 
Rules are withdrawn, and all attempts at segregation or inter- 
ference with sepulture finally abandoned. The group of men 
who at Simla really govern India, and who wish to govern it 
well, are therefore discussing with great anxiety the resolves 
to be adopted, desiring to be clear in their minds not only as 
to the expediency but as to the morality of receding from 
their policy or persisting in it. 

As to the expediency there is little doubt. No epidemic 
signifies very much in India. The country is over-populated, 
and the people, who care much less about death than 
Europeans, do not attribute epidemics to any but the 
supernatural powers. They would care very little if a million 





or two of people perished, would not interrupt their customary 
occupations, and though disturbed, and even horrified, by such | 
an evidence of the wrath of the higher powers, would probably | 
submit to it with touching patience. To drive such a popula. | 





tion into an insurrection involving armed repression on the 
greatest scale, and through European troops, in order to com. 
pel them to keep themselves alive is easily seen to be unwise, 
and if there were no question of morality involved, the Rules, 
we have no doubt whatever, would be at once and avowedly 
abandoned. The Indian Government never persecutes, and 
rarely hesitates, when convinced, to acknowledge a mistake, 
But then there is a question of morality involved, ang 
one of the most serious kind. Are we at liberty to let 
thousands, perhaps hundreds of thousands, of people perish in 
agonies of suffering because of their ignorance and prejudice? 
The only moral basis of our rule in India, except the passive 
acquiescence of its peasantry, is that we are wiser than itg 
people, that we have a right to regard them as pupils, and 
that consequently we have a right to coerce them into 
observing the first conditions of civilisation. We are aban. 
doning that claim if we allow them to die of a preventible 
epidemic merely from fear of insurrection, which after all 
will involve nothing like the suffering, except to ourselves, 
that will be caused to the people by the unchecked spread of 
disease. Practically the white people do not die of the 
Plague, and they will die in heaps if there is insurrection. 
Are we for that reason, and because of the temporary anarchy 
which might result, to set aside the teaching of our own science, 
about which we have no honest doubt, and go on ruling 
merely as intrusive conquerors with no higher claim than 
superior force and energy? The claim of a higher intelli- 
gence and a nobler creed we perforce, in retreating from 
rules made imperative by our own benevolence, must sur- 
render. 


It is a very serious question indeed, and it is with strong 
reluctance, and a sense that we may after all be both 
weak and wrong, that we agree, as, we understand, do a 
majority of the most benevolent politicians in India, that the 
Plague Rules must be openly withdrawn. The governing 
rule we take to be this. Whenever an unpopular law in- 
volves the suppression of a crime clearly forbidden by the 
instinctive conscience of mankind as well as by Christianity, 
we must persist at any risk in the steady maintenance of the 
law. Ifthe suppression of Suttee, or infanticide, or human 
sacrifice provokes insurrection, we must face the insurrection 
and go on steadily, indifferent not only to the consequences 
to our own rule, but to the waste of human life which sup- 
pression may involve. There must be no human sacrifices in 
Ashantee under our rule, even if in suppressing the practice 
the greatest tribes or the whole population cease to exist. A 
case of the extreme kind did occur fifty years ago in 
Khondistan. The wilder tribes there, true aboriginals, 
believed that no harvest would follow the sowing of seed 
unless bits of human flesh were distributed over the fields, 
This belief, supported, it is supposed, by some traditional 
coincidences between humanity and dearth, was so firmly 
rooted that the tribesmen fought us for years, and had at 
last to be defeated by regular campaigning in which, owing 
to the disparity between our science and that of the wild 
men, there was an unusual sacrifice of human life. Still, 
we were right, as we should be right if we caused the 
desolation of a province rather than allow cannibalism, with 
murder for its basis, to go on unchecked or tacitly allowed 
by law. It is, however, by no means equally clear that we are 
bound to prevent mere death, which must happen to every- 
body, from happening a little earlier, at the risk of wrecking 
the prosperity of millions of human beings. The poor people 
who wish to submit to the Plague rather than fight it by 
means which they fancy dishonourable, do not consider them- 
selves guilty of suicide; and if they did, we should not prevent 
an epidemic of suicide by wholesale executions. It may be 
quite true that the Hindoo trader who refuses to permit his 
plague-stricken household to be carried away to a hospital is 
spreading death, and therefore constructively guilty of murder; 
but he does not believe that, and there is no crime where 
there is no intention of committing one. There is no more 
wilfal sanction of moral evil in letting the Plague have its 
way than in letting any other cause of mortality have its way, 
even though we have the power of preventing it. Sup- 
posing vaccination to be abhorrent to Indian feeling, which 
fortunately it is not, the vaccine being the product of a cow, 
and therefore more or less consecrated, we should hardly feel 
justified in vaccinating all India by force at the cost of 
universal insurrection; yet smallpox demands at least as many 
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victims as the Plague does. We may, we think, if the danger 
is clearly proved—of which we fear there is no reasonable 
doubt—lawfally stand aside and let the people die, as they 
are demanding permission todo. That we could not do this if 
they willed death, we feel obliged to concede, but they do not 
will it, their only decision being that they prefer a terrible 
risk of losing their lives to what they deem a certainty of 
incurring either dishonour or ceremonial impurity. It is our 
civilisation rather than our creed that is affronted, and we 
must let our civilisation, although it is upon this point so 
much higher than theirs, advance more slowly. We are not 
bound to drive it into a subject people at the bayonet’s point, 
more especially as, if we will but be patient and go on teaching, 
we may ultimately convince them that our rules are wise. It 
is a mistake to suppose that Indians are contemptuous of 
sanitary laws. They do not understand the necessities of 
great cities any more than we did in the time of the Stuarts, 
or than Italians and Spaniards do now, but they have a 
few good rules of their own, which they observe very strictly, 
and which their own doctors as they increase in number and 
authority may be able to expand. We must, we fear—we 
write it with reluctance—wait until the knowledge already 
possessed by those doctors filters more deeply down, even 
though the consequence of waiting will be.the needless loss of 
many thousands of lives, 





GERMAN IDEALISM. 


N the midst of his multifarious occupations the German 
Emperor has found time to address the artists of the 
Berlin Opera House and the Berlin Royal Theatre on the 
importance of fostering in the minds of the German people a 
spirit of idealism. The Emperor told his hearers that he had 
come forth from a school of idealism in which he had been 
educated by his father. He next maintained that the German 
drama and opera should “ contribute to the formation of mind 
and character and to the education of moral conceptions.” 
And he concluded his speech in these words: “ Let every one 
of you, in his own way, and firmly trusting in God, strive to 
serve the spirit of idealism and to continue the struggle 
against materialism and against those un-German ways into 
which so many German theatres have already, unfortunately, 
deviated.” It is not often that a company of actors 
and actresses are addressed by an Emperor; and it 
is perhaps still Jess often that they are called on to 
listen to such a discourse as this, where the head of 
the nation also puts himself at the head of an intel- 
lectual movement, and takes part in the more deep and 
subtle spiritual controversies of the hour. The German 
Kaiser, it must be confessed, is always interesting, however 
we may disagree with him, or however superficial we may 
think such a versatile man must be. Apparently he has con- 
victions, and apparently he conceives it his duty, not merely 
to be the political chief of the German nation, but to be also 
the spiritual leader. The old ideals of a Charlemagne and a 
Frederick Barbarossa are floating through his active mind. 
We do not believe for a moment that he is adequate to the 
task he has seemingly set before him; but it is deeply in- 
teresting to see that he has set himself a task, that he thinks 
men need leadership, guidance, personal inspiration, and that 
he proposes to furnish Germany with such a potent lead. 
There is no doubt that the German character has been not 
a little modified during the last generation. The outward 
and visible signs of the new life of trade and industry are so 
manifest everywhere as to astound the observer with the 
gigantic strides that have been made. We put on one side 
the economic changes, however, and ask how what has taken 
place has affected the higher life of the nation. The Emperor 
notes, as none can fail to note, a marked decline of the old 
German idealism,—the spirit we associate with the German 
Reformation, with Lessing, Goethe, Kant, and Schiller, with 
the best and most profound German literature and philosophy. 
We suppose that when the Emperor referred to the “un- 
German ways” into which so many German theatres have 
deviated, he was thinking of the pessimism of Ibsen and the 
materialistic spirit of so many French plays popular in the 
German cities. Such plays would have had no chance in 
an earlier period of German history. In the last century wild 
sentimentalism as in Werther or the Robbers, a noble 
and genial wisdom as in Nathan the Wise, smiling pas- 
toralism as in Hermann and Dorothea, or grand historic 








tragedy as in Wallenstein, held the mind of Germany. 
In philosophy a succession of remarkable men arose who, 
whatever we may think of their attempts at solving the great 
riddle of existence, were all animated by a noble faith in man 
and in the world, who believed with all their hearts in 
righteousness and reason, and who held fast to what Carlyle 
scornfully derided as the doctrine of the “ perfectibility of 
the species.” It was an era of faith and hope which no 
mere political events could depress. At first the new hopes 
for mankind were politically expressed in the sympathy with 
the French Revolution which men like Kant felt so deeply. 
Afterwards the idealist patriotism of Fichte lifted up a 
nation from the dust to confront the universal tyranny 
of Napoleon. At a still later time, in the middle of our 
century, the generous wine of German Liberalism overflowed 
in the “ brief but bright awakening,” as Mr. Bryce calls it, of 
1848. But, whatever the particular objective point, during 
all this era the mental and spiritual attitude of Germany was 
one of heroic idealism, of faith in unseen things, of moral 
simplicity. The better minds of the nation “lived in the 
spirit,” and the rest of the world repaired to Germany to 
drink of its fountains of inspiration, as the ancient world 
repaired to the shrines of Greece. 


The break-up of this era of idealism was signalised by 
Bismarck’s famous eisen und blut speech, which fore- 
shadowed the Austrian and French Wars, the growth of 
German militarism, the “ mailed fist,” and many other signs 
and portents of the generation which began with Sadowa. 
Why do these sudden changes sweep over nations? Who 
knows or who can know? ‘The fact is there, but it is clouded 
in mystery. There was always a certain unsatisfactory 
element in German idealism, to which we shall refer presently, 
which perhaps rendered it too thin to sustain the life of 
Germany. At any rate, a new era arose, in which the things 
of the mind were laid aside to make room for the things 
of sense. As Italy has turned from art to economics and 
engineering, so Germany turned from philosophy to imports 
and exports, from poetry to heavy guns, from idealist 
Liberalism to materialist Socialism. One of the most inter- 
esting German idealists has told us that “ philosophy can 
bake no bread, but she can give us God, Freedom, and 
Immortality.” But the German mind turned aside from 
these transcendent objects of human faith to “serve tables; ” 
and the building up of German trade has since the war been 
the foremost object of German effort. The inherent difficulty 
of the problem, owing to the geographical position of Ger- 
many, has involved a greater concentration of purpose than 
has perhaps ever been known, and thus the German 
mind has been entirely overwhelmed in material phenomena. 
In addition to this, the activity of three generations 
of the most eager intellectual analysis of the deepest 
problems that has been known since Aristotle appeared 
to have led to bewilderment, scepticism, and pessimism. 
Positive philosophic ideas in Germany are almost extinct; 
mere criticism reigns; and where two generations ago 
Germany was inspired by Schelling she is now chilled by 
Schopenhauer. The Universities have lost their profound 
impulses, and the real-schule has taken a higher place 
in the public thought than the philosophic lecture-room. 
The rebuilding of German cities on Parisian models, the 
new and splendid railway stations, bridges, electric cars, 
handsome shops, and big factories, the pushing of commerce, 
the large financial operations,—all these manifestations of 
the new life of the country seem to have crowded out the 
old, simple, almost bare life of the red-tiled, gabled town 
or country village in which God was reverenced and the 
moral law obeyed. Germany is apparently, amid all her 
outer successes, swamped with the spirit of materialism. 


This, or something like it, we suppose to have been at the 
bottom of the German Emperor’s mind when speaking to 
the theatrical artists; nor could he have failed to recollect 
how much Germany has been indebted to the high idealism 
of the German drama. As soon as Lessing cut himself 
adrift from French classicism and launched out freely on 
the sea of German life a new spirit was born into the land. 
Apparently the Emperor thinks that the drama may serve a 
like purpose once more. Undoubtedly the opera and the 
drama constitute a greater power in Germany than in 
England. They fill a greater space in the life of the people, 
as is seen at once even in the outward signs of the splendid 
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structures which adorn cities like Dresden, Munich, Frank- 
fort, and Hanover. If these institutions are to be temples 
of frivolity, or imitation, or pessimistic “ problem plays,” they 
will affect German life more deeply than they would affect 
English life, which is less sentimental and more objective. 
So at least the Kaiser thinks, and probably he is right. But 
will the Kaiser be able to bring Germany back to the old 
idealism, and is it desirable that he should? The two ques- 
tions are really one question, if one holds, as we do, that the 
older German idealism was the product of a condition which 
has passed away, and that it had the defects of that period. 
It was, we think, marked by thinness, by sentimentalism, 
by a lack of balance, of steadying power. It had great words on 
its lips and many beautiful thoughts in its heart, but its con- 
demnation is that in the hour of crisis it has not been 
sufficient for German needs. Its iridescent hues attracted 
all imaginative minds, but it lacked a grasp of the real world; 
and hence its comparative barrenness, hence its inability to 
stand against the torrent of materialism which has overflowed 
Germany. We think, in a word, that the radical defect of the 
old German idealism was its subjective character, its attempt 
to construct the world out of the moral consciousness. The 
shock of mere material energy was, we may perhaps argue, 
needful to rouse the German nature and to compel it to face 
the problem of real life. The great saying of Goethe in 
“ Wilhelm Meister ”—‘“ Your America is here or nowhere,” 
was the trumpet-call of an objective as opposed to a merely 
subjective idealism. As Goethe had freed himself from his 
early sentimentalism, so did he hope tofree the German people. 
But the process could not be effected by teaching, but only 
by action. It was for Germany to plunge into the world of 
realities in order to find her soul. It is a painful process, 
involving not a little strife, stern repression, and fierce 
revolt, dominance of selfish interests, clash of contend- 
ing forces, supremacy of the body over the soul. It seems 
at times as though the sacrifice were too great ; and we fancy 
that the real cause of the manifest eclipse of Liberalism is 





for family use in the riverside holiday at Maidenhead, Pang. 
bourne, Goring, and Streatley. 


The demand for such quarters is now much in excegg of 
the supply, and rents are often higher than the price of gea. 
side lodgings. But there is no reason why the Lower 
Thames, with the Wye, and the courses of the Ant, the Bare, 
and the Wensum in the Broad district, shovld monopolise 
the whole of this exodus to the streamside. There are a 
score of “forgotten rivers” almost or quite as beautiful ag 
the Thames itself, showing attractions equal to the rivers of 
Broadland, though not set among marshes, which to many 
tastes are positively unpleasing. Many of these rivers flow 
through scenery so bold and striking as to satisfy the 
desire for change of outline in landscape which town life 
| sometimes engenders. Near such streams there is room for 





; thousands of visitors if existing accommodation can be 


used; and fresh facilities for residence by their refreshing 
waters will rapidly follow the evidence of such demand. 
Foremost among these vacant river playgrounds are the 
Upper Severn and its tributaries, the Teme and the Avon. 
Each differs both in character and scenery. The rapid waters 
of the Upper Severn have a touch of romance which the 
more placid Avon lacks. Bold, large hills, and landscape on 
a large scale, are the characteristics of the Severn. The 
Avon, which every one knows at Stratford, is a far 
more imposing and beautiful river on the lower reaches 
of its course between Stratford and its junction with 
the Severn. The Vale of Evesham, the exquisite mills 
and weirs, the broad stream, meadows, and orchards of 
plums and pears make this one of the most charming of the 
slower streams of England. It is a more beautiful Thames, 
and infinitely less frequented. The course of the Teme, from 
Ludlow downwards, alternates between flat valleys and hill. 
sides. Less accessible than the Severn or the Stratford Avon, 
it is almost as charming, and less frequented than either. It 
is in communication with the great natural waterways of 





that the Liberals of Germany, who alone preserve the old 
idealism, honestly think it is too great. But we must beware 
of judging a nation’s development from the brief history of a | 
few years. The Germans are a great people who can scarcely | 
fail to have a great future. In that future we may reasonably 

hope that idealism will again play its part; but idealism 

purged of sentimentalism and of windy aspirations which 

can never be realised in the heavens above or in the earth | 
beneath or in the waters that are under the earth. It will | 
be an idealism braced by contact with realities; and as | 
Mephistopheles serves his turn in the order of things, so will | 
the materialism of the present day have been of use in | 
giving a larger content, a more vivid life, to the idealism 

of the future. 





OUR FORGOTTEN RIVERS. 


HE rush to the sea in August will always form the main 

“ migration route” of English holiday-seekers. A side 
stream, and one which tends to grow, moves in the opposite 
direction, partly to scattered country quarters, but mainly to 
the valley and banks of the Thames. The attraction of the 
river annually exercises a greater influence. Town dwellers 
need refreshment rather than “ bracing,” or in any case seek 
refreshment first; and they find this more readily in the 
gentle airs, and by the running waters, the meadows, weirs, 
and trees of the river, than in the the glare and overpowering 
sun and salt airs of the coast. The migration to the sea is a 
natural impulse to those living in natural surroundings. 
Country people living inland feel this change to be one of the 
needs of life. But as the urban life is artificial, some tran- 
sition step is needed between town and sea; and this 
is sought more and more amid riverine scenery, for the 
presence of water, either sea, lake, or stream, is essential as 
an element in August holidays. The experiment began 
on the Thames, and was first adventured, in a tentative 
way, in boats, and by men only,—mostly young men. 
Like the Danish invasions, these enterprises began by 
exploration. Then the visits were repeated; and lastly 
settlements were made. But there was a long interval 
between the days of rowing and camping, and those of 
renting cottages, vicarages, and farmhouses within reach 
of the river from Staines to Oxford, and the building of | 
what are in effect whole colonies of houses, great and small, | 











which the Severn is the chief, and the change of scene go 
enjoyed is far more striking than any to be obtained on the 
Lower Thames or its tributary streams. The rivers of Devon 
have the disadvantage attaching to all these Western valleys, 
that their climate is relaxing. For beauty they are surpassed 
by few. But there are degrees of climate on these streams, 
the Taw and Torridge in the north being far less enervating 
than the Exe or Teign in the south. But if so long a journey 
be undertaken at all, the banks of the Tamar should be the 
goal. With Plymouth Haven below and the moorland 
steams above, this is a finer and more braeing Dart; a Devon 
river without the drawbacks of the usual Devon climate. Bat 
there are rivers in plenty within easy reach of London itself, 
navigable for boats, with all the charm of the typical 
riverine scenery of this country, which are almost forgotten 
when the subject of the “autumn migration” from cities 
is uppermost. They are of all sizes, from the Bedford 
Ouse to the little Stort dividing Essex and Hertfordshire, 
or the upper waters of the Lea. The former is perhaps 
as good an example of the “common form ” of our Midland 
and South-Eastern rivers as can be found. It is broad, deep, 
clear, and bright, much peopled by fish, sparsely navigated, 
and passes by three considerable and interesting towns, Bed- 
ford, Huntingdon, and St. Ives, before it enters the Fen. 
Its banks abound in prosperous farms, good houses, pretty 
villages, and the rich domestic scenery of rural England. 
There are no crowded populations, no slums, no factories, no 
squalor and dirt. It is not exciting scenery, but infinitely 


‘restful and pleasing. Or take the tiny Stort, on which 
| small boats can row, though the traffic is not commercial. 


This little river, a tributary of the Lea, shows in miniature 
all the charms of the larger streams, within half an hour of 
London. It has its mills and dams and weirs, its rich 
meadows and cattle, reeds, flowers and fish, willows and 
shade, and all the freshness which one longs for in August 


‘ heats. On these minor rivers the mills are one of the most 


important, as they are one of the most ancient, of artificial 
contributions to landscape. The still mill-pool, the good tall 
building, the sluices, and the rushing wheel give exactly the 
necessary contrast between stillness and motion, level lines 


| and perpendicular lines, which would otherwise be wanting in 


our slower streams and rivers. 


Further east, omitting the Broads, we have much charming 
estuary scenery both in Suffolk and in Essex. The former is 
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the better known, though far less appreciated than its pictur- 
esqueness and the freshness of its climate warrant. The banks 
of the lakelike Alde, above Aldeburgh town, and the almost un- 
visited sheres of the Woodbridge river areamong the most charm- 
ing of these tidal and navigable Suffolk streams. The Orwell 
itself, from Harwich to Ipswich, has long been a favourite 
stream with the boating interest in the Eastern Counties. 
Bat the possible accommodation is scanty. Yachting at 
Harwich and the “seaside” at Felixstowe have diverted 
attention from the amenities of the river itself. But the most 
strangely forgotten of our Southern rivers are those fine 
Sussex streams, the Arun and the Rother, from Pullborough, 
et the entrance of their broad and smiling valleys, to 
Auberley Castle and Arundel Bridge. While the great! 
middle-class angling societies eagerly purchase the fishing } 
rights on these streams and run special trains for their 
members to enjoy the contemplative pastime of float-fishing, 
of which Izaak Walton was such a master, among the pike, 
bream, chub, roach, and barbel which swarm in their deep ; 
channels, the opportunities of boating, the charming walks } 
by river and meadow, the climb up the South Downs, and ex- | 
ploring of castles, villages, and churches seem almost neg- 
lected by those who might find far less to interest and none 
of the quiet and repose of these haunts on the crowded 
Thames. Except during Goodwood races the villages on these 
rivers are without visitors, except the “ box-anglers.” There 
is little accommodation and little encouragement to visit 
tuem. The system by which every owner of a decent cottage 
near the Thames can make his rent twice over during the 
summer months has not yet begun in these fine Sussex 
valleys, and few strangers have ever made trial even of those 
famous Sussex dainties, an Arundel sole or an Amberley 
trout. Arundel itself is visited for a day, but Littlehampton 
and the seashore, not the inland streams, are the tourists’ 
6bjective. 

The Dorsetshire Stour and the Salisbury Avon, especially 
the latter, have the charm, not only of exceptional scenery, 
but of swift-flowing waters. They resemble the Itchen and 
Test, but are more suited for boating, where this is permitted, 
more accessible, and less exclusively reserved for] the pleasure 
ef riparian owners. The Trent and its tributaries offer a 
farther and delightful field for riverside holidays, and one 
which is in the main forgotten by South Country residents, 
and not much frequented even by the city dwellers of the 
Midlands. The main need is not to find suitable rivers as 
holiday haunts, but to develop and preserve them for the full 
enjoyment of their amenities. Pioneers on our forgotten 
streams, who are exploring them as the early boating parties 
did the Thames, complain that the locks are in bad order, the 
ian accommodation bad, boats difficult to procure, and country 
lodgings impossible to find. Much unnecessary damage to 
the streams is also caused by small dirty factories, and in 
some cases, though not frequently, the riverine population is 
disagreeable and disorderly. There is room for some enter- 
prising association of public-spirited men taking the form, 
say, of acompany to buy up the rights of controlling and 
“developing” some of our minor, but not least beautiful, 
streams as holiday playgrounds. On the Thames, the Con- 
servancy does a great deal more in preserving the beauty of 
the banks and regulating the behaviour of the tourists and 
river-people than is generally credited to that body. But an 
association with proper powers might undertake something of 
the same kind elsewhere, and, in addition, provide boats, | 
build hotels and cottages at different points, fix a scale of 
charges, maintain a staff whose duties should embrace that 
of keeping a strict watch against pollution of the stream, or 
the leaving of refuse on the banks or in the water, issue | 
fishing licenses, preserve the river-birds, and after paying a | 
dividend limited to a strictly reasonable figure, hand over | 
surplus proceeds, if any, to the County Councils for local | 
aémprovements, | 














CORRESPONDENCE. | 

| 
«BLOOD IS THICKER THAN WATER.” 

{To Tue Epitor or THE “Spectator.’”’} 

Siz,—“ Blood is thicker than water” is a saying that is on 

every one’s lips at the present time. One can seldom open 

one’s newspaper at breakfast without finding it staring one in | 

the face, and no article on “The War” ie complete without | 








quoting it once at least. Under the circumstances, I cannot 
help thinking that it would be of interest to your readers if I 
recalled an occasion on which this phrase was not only quoted, 
but also acted on, and in a manner in every way worthy of the 
best traditions of the Anglo-Saxon race. 


It was in April, 1859, that Rear-Admiral James Hope took 
over the command of the China station from Sir Michael 
Seymonr, and it was in strict accordance with official etiquette 
that within forty-eight hours of handing over his command 
Sir Michael was on his way to England in the P. and O. mail- 
boat, and Admiral Hope was left to his own resources. A 
change of Admirals was particularly unfortunate at that 
jancture. The year before, after months of hard fighting, 
our Minister, Lord Elgin, had on June 12th, 1858, wrung 
from the reluctant Chinese a treaty of peace and submission 
known as the Treaty of Tientsin. On June 26th, 1859, this 
treaty was to be formally ratified, and Lord Elgin’s brother, 
Mr. F. Bruce, had been appointed our Plenipotentiary to 
carry out the ratification. This Treaty of Tientsin contained 
two clauses particularly obnoxious to the Chinese, and, to 
quote Lord Elgin’s own words, “they amounted to a revolution, 
and involved the surrender of some of the most cherished 
principles of the traditional policy of the Empire.” These 
obnoxious clauses were:—(1) The permanent residence of a 
British Ambassador at Pekin; (2) British subjects to be 
allowed to travel to all parts of the interior for trade or 
pleasure. Seeing, therefore, how distasteful this Treaty was to 
the Chinese, and how delicate the negotiations for its ratifica- 
tion were likely to be, it was singularly unfortunate that the 
Admiralty, at that particular juncture, should have seen fit to 
relievean Admiral with the acquired knowledge of three years’ 
command in those remote seas, who was thoroughly con- 
versant with Chinese tactics, both military and diplomatic, and 
to replace him by one who, although well known as an officer 
of great ability and unflinching firmness, was entirely ignorant 
of the country and the people with whom he had to deal. 
On April 16th Admiral Hope assumed command; he was 
then at Singapore. On that very day he ought to have been 
with a force in support of our Ambassador at the mouth of 
the Peiho River. It was not his fault that he was not there, and 
he did his best to get north with all possible speed. It was 
not, however, until June 19th that he arrived with his squadron 
outside the bar of the Peiho River, and it was not till next 
day that the English and French Ministers arrived in the 
‘Magicienne’ and ‘ Duchayla.’ They arrived, therefore, at 
the mouth of the river exactly six days before the expiration 
of the period for the ratification of the Treaty at Pekin, and 
in that land of ceremony to arrive late would be looked upon 
as a breach of etiquette and regarded as a premeditated slight 
on the Emperor. Moreover, it would give such a handle to 
the reactionary party, who were doing their best to upset 
the Treaty, as to render its ratification an impossibility. 
Further delay was, therefore, fatal to the Treaty, and when 
Admiral Hope, on reconnoitring the mouth of the river, 
found the entrance blocked by three barriers, and the 
forts, which had been destroyed the year before, rebuilt, 
the mission was in a decidedly awkward predicament. There 
were only two courses open to Mr. Bruce,—one was to 
abandon the Treaty won with so much difficulty and return to 
Singapore; the other was to order Admiral Hope to remove 


| the obstacles in the river and proceed up it to Pekin with all 
| possible speed. Mr. Bruce very naturally chose the latter 


course. Accordingly, Admiral Hope, after warning the 
Chinese of what he was about to do, commenced on June 23rd 


| to send in his smaller craft across the bar of the river, and 


by the evening of the 24th all was ready for a forward move- 
ment. The Admiral’s plan was simple in the extreme. He 
had eleven vessels, all small gunboats, and only mounting 
thirty guns between them. Nine of these were to move 
in as near the first barrier as possible, and under cover of 
their guns the remaining two, while the flagship ‘ Plover’ and 
the ‘Opossum’ under Captain Willes were to endeavour to 
make a passage through the barrier and remove the obstruc- 
tion. The British began to move in at daybreak, but it 
was not till nearly 2 p.m. that the ‘Opossum’ had sacceeded 
in making a passage through the first barrier, and the two 
leading gunboats, running through the breach, passed up to 
the second barrier, where they were under the guns of the 
forts on either side of the river at point-blank range. This 
was a moment of intense excitement, as up to now not a shot 
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had been fired. Just as the ‘Plover,’ however, touched 
the second barrier, a single gun was fired. This was the 
signal, and a moment later forty heavy pieces of artillery 
opened on the little craft. At this instant the Admiral 
made the signal, “Support me by engaging the enemy more 
closely,” and this signal he kept flying the whole day. Never 
was a British Admiral in greater need of support, and never 
was his appeal more nobly responded to. It seemed to be the 
object of the Chinese to annihilate the flagship, and so well 
trained were their guns on the space between the first and 
second barriers that within twenty minutes of opening fire 
the ‘ Plover’ and ‘ Opossum’ had so many killed and wounded 
that their batteries were completely silenced. It was at this 
critical period of the fight that the Americans rendered such 
assistance to the sorely tried British. Captain Tattnall, 
Commodore of the American squadron in the China seas, had 
been watching the treacherous attack on the British squadron 
from the ‘ Toey- Wan,’ a small steamer of very light draught. 
The Commodore, who was a great character in his way, at 
last, seeing the desperate condition of the British Admiral, 
could stand it no longer. Observing that “ blood was thicker 
than water, and he was damned if he was going to see white 
men butchered before his eyes,” he ordered his barge, and 
announced his intention of paying an “ official visit” to the 
British Admiral! The occurrence was described in your “ Cur- 
rent Literature column” a fortnight ago, but is worth telling 
again. The Commodore rowed through a storm of shot and 
shell, one round-shot going through the American ensign in 
the stern of the boat, cutting it to ribbons, and was wildly 
cheered by our people as he passed through the fleet. Just 
as he reached the flagship his barge was again struck and 
sank alongside. The Americans, however, managed to 
scramble on board, only to find Admiral Hope, desperately 
wounded, seated in an armchair on deck still directing the 
fight. Tattnall, after exchanging a few words with Hope, 
sent his boat’s crew forward to man the big 8-inch gun there, 
the whole crew of which had been either killed or disabled. 
His men responded with alacrity, and for the next hour and 
a half this gun was worked entirely by American seamen, 
until relieved by a fresh crew from another gunboat. 
Borrowing a boat from the ‘ Plover, Tattnall then returned 
to the ‘ Toey-Wan,’ and knowing that the British reserves, 
who had been placed in sailing junks at the beginning of the 
action, were sorely needed, and that without a steamer there 
was no means of getting them to the front, took them in tow 
himself, and started boldly up the river with six hundred 
fresh British seamen behind him. Nor was this the last 
occasion on which Tattnall rendered us assistance on this 
disastrous day. After the landing party had been driven 
back and had retreated to their boats, they fonnd that many 
of the boats had been destroyed by the enemy, and that there 
were not enough to take off all the seamen. Realising this, 
Tattnall got his light-draught ‘Toey-Wan’ close into the 
shore, and in this way took the fugitives aboard, thus saving 
many a life that would otherwise have been sacrificed. In 
this unfortunate affair we lost four hundred and thirty-four 

killed and wounded ont of a total of eleven hundred engaged, 

and out of our eleven gunboats, six were either sunk by the 
enemy’s fire or had to be abandoned in a sinking condition. 

It was not till the following year that Sir Hope Grant, with 

ten thousand British and seven thousand French troops, was 

able to avenge our defeat by destroying the forts and occupy- 

ing the Imperial city of Pekin itsel#. I cannot conclude this 
account better than by quoting, from a letter which appeared 
in your columns some three years ago, the reply of the Navy 
Department at Washington to Tattnall’s despatch recounting 
his action at the Peiho Forts. It is so delightfully English, 
and might so well have been dated from Whitehall instead of 
from Washington :— 

“Navy Department, Washington, 
s. #. 59. 

Smr,—I have received your No. 36, dated July 4th, 1859, 
relating principally to the action between the Chinese forces and 
the allied squadrons of England and France at the mouth of the 
river Peiho, on 25th June last, and to your proceedings on that 
occasion. Your course as indicated in your dispatch meets with 
the approbation of the Department.—Your obedt. servant, 


Isaac JoneEx, Secy. of the Navy.” 
Just imagine the amount of ink and paper that would have 


been wasted in a French or German Department over an 
incident of this kind.—I am, Sir, &c., R. 


em 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE BISHOPS AND THE CLERGY. 
{To rae Bpror oF tus “Sprcraror.’’] 


S1r,—I submit that what is required at the present time is g 
declaration from the High Church clergy :— 


(1) That they will interpret the Ornaments Rubric to refer to 
Edward’s first Book, and accept the Ornaments and 
Ritual of that Book as the possible legal mazimum until 
such time as the meaning of the Rubric is finally deter. 
mined. 

(2) That they will obey the Lambeth Judgment in the Lincoln 
Case. 


(3) That they will use only such additional services in church 
whether for the general congregation or for guild or 
communicants meetings, as shall have been approved of 
by the Bishop of the diocese. 


(4) That they will send to the Bishop of the diocese copies of 
the books of devotion they recommend to candidates for 
confirmation and communicants. 


—I am, Sir, &e., J. TREVAsxIs, D.D, 
S. John Baptist’s Vicarage, Nottingham, June 21st, 





MRS. WARD’S NEW NOVEL 
[To tux Eprror oF rHE “ SPEcTaToR.”] 


Srr,—If£ your correspondent, “An Old Catholic,” will look 
back at Husenbeth’s “ Life of Bishop Milner,” he will see 
that precisely what is attributed to the old-fashioned priest, 
Father Bowles—the blowing out of a candle before the 
end of Mass that he might enjoy the smell of it—was 
done by the old-fashioned Bishop Milner. The reference 
in “Helbeck of Bannisdale” to the old times when a 
priest might have his meal in the pantry is, I believe, quite 
accurate, and comes from an old Catholic source. On the 
other hand, the description of the altar at Benediction 
in Lent is clearly a slip, and shall be corrected by 
the alteration of “purple” to “white.” The altar 
at Benediction in Lent would be “ bare” — that is, 
without flowers— but the frontal and tabernacle veil 
would be changed to white. There is, I hope, no real con- 
fusion between fasting and abstinence in the book, although 
in the attempt to describe an ascetic variation from ordinary 
practice it would be very easy, to judge from inquiries among 
Catholic friends, even for a Catholic to make mistakes. In any 
case, there has been no “glibness” in the matter. All the 
Catholic detail of the book was submitted before publication 
to the correetion and criticism of one intimately and excep- 
tionally acquainted with the details of Catholic life and 
custom; and although in the course of so long a study some 
errors may very well have escaped my critic’s notice and 
mine, there was certainly no lack throughout of that 
respectful care which the subject demanded.—I an, Sir, &c., 


Mary A. WARD, 


June 22nd. 


(To Tax Porror or THE “ SPecTaTor.”’] 


Srr,—Mrs. Humphry Ward’s description of a priest blowing 
out a candle on the altar before the end of Mass because he 
liked the smell of wax shows less of “amazing ignorance” 
than “An Old Catholic” seems to think. As a matter of 
fact, it was a characteristic of the well-known Bishop Milner 
and Vicar Apostolic of the Midland District from 1803 to 
1826. In “ Helbeck of Bannisdale,” Father Bowles is repre- 
sented as a character in his way, of an old-fashioned type, 
who “had several tricks as curious as they were persistent. 
Not even the presence of his Bishop could make him spare a 
bluebottle. And he had, on the other hand, a peculiar passion 
for the smell of wax. He would blow out a candle before the 
end of Mass that he might enjoy the smell of it.” This 
description, and a remark attributed to Father Bowles, far 
from being the “grotesque blunder” your correspondent 
imagines, correspond so closely with what is told of Bishop 
Milner by his biographer, the Very Rev. Provost Husen- 
beth, as to suggest that Mrs. Ward was acquainted with the 
following passage, which I subjoin for comparison :— 

“He was fond of smelling the smoke of wax candles when 


extinguished; and while saying St. John’s Gospel at the end of 
Mass he often blew out the candle near him on purpose to enjoy 





the smoke. He had a strong dislike of flies, particularly of their 
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puzzing noise. Whenever he heard them in a room he rolled up 
his handkerchief and pursued them with great vehemence. 
‘Nasty things!’ he would exclaim, and never suffer one about 
him if he could help it. Even in the chapel he has been seen to 
jeave his place and chase a buzzing fly to the window in hopes of 
killing it. He used to observe that Beelzebub meant the God of 
fies, and he really seemed to think there was something 
“diabolical about them.”—* Life of Bishop Milner.” (London: 
Duffy. 1862.) 

—I am, Sir, &c., J. B. Minsurn. 


“ Tablet” Office, Henrietta Street, London. 


[To tue Epiron or THE “Sprcraror.”] 
Sir,—Mrs. Ward is neither “amazingly ignorant” nor has 
she “ blundered so grotesquely ” in writing of “old Catholic 
family ” habits and Catholic affairs generally. Pace “ An Old 
Catholic,” I know at least one case in which a priest at an 
“old Catholic family” place was relegated to the servants’ 
quarters to take his breakfast. Mrs, Ward is not so far out 
after all; many priests will bear me out in saying that “old 
Catholic family” manners towards the priests who act as 
chaplains are not the most refined,—the priest is the “man 
who comes to wind up the clocks,” and is treated accordingly. 
Perhaps one story which I can voueh for will serve to illus- 
trate this point. A priest having arrived at the “old Catholic 
family” house to act as chaplain for the Sunday, was inter- 
viewed by the lady of the house, who proceeded to tell him 
what was expected of him. Having informed him of his 
duties, she asked if there was anything else he wished to 
know. “Yes,” replied the priest; “there is one thing your 
Ladyship has forgotten to tell me.” “What is that?” said 
her Ladyship. “ What livery am I to wear?” said the 
priest.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Catuotic Prizst. 





THE FLORIDA VELVET BEAN. 
{To THe Eprror or THE “Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—I send an extract from an American paper received 
this morning from a nephew who has worked for many years in 
Florida. “The bean,” he says, “is very much in its experi- 
mental stage as yet. I have seen it growing for three years 
now, but do not care for it as well as two other land-building 
plants we have in Florida.” “ Land-building plants are a 
great help to our Florida sand, but are by no means a 
fertiliser; and the man who depends on them for such gets 
(to use a slangy expression because I cannot find the proper 
term) badly left.” ‘The item that I enclose was copied from 
another agricultural paper, the Datil Pepper. Could you 
send it to Spectator as answer to the Orlando letter? ”—I am, 
Sir, &c., H, ¥. B. 

P.S.—The Spectator article mentions the dry bean as fit for 
table use, and I see it was green shelled beans which seemed 
anwholesome, though ripe beans in pods are mentioned as 
refused by horses. 





“T was induced to plant about two acres of them [velvet beans ] 
last spring upon thin land. The beans grew nicely, and made a 
large amount of forage. As they were recommended as good food 
-—both vines and beans for stock, and also regarded by some as 
edible table food—we cooked and ate a lot as green shelled beans. 
Quite a number were made sick, some before leaving the table, 
others later—even to twelve hours afterwards. Two who were 
not affected, and doubting that the beans were the cause of the 
trouble experienced by others, ate some cold the next day, which 
‘fetched ’em.’ Some were seriously affected, but all recovered 
after two or three days. Symptoms were nausea, purging of the 
bowels, headache, and violent action of the heart. Afterwards, 
some were fed to chickens, both cooked and raw; some of the 
chickens died, and the beans were found, on examination, to be 
still undigested. Horses refuse to eat the ripe beans in the pods, 
and, in view of our experience, we do not care to urge them by 
grinding and mixing with other food. Will not our experiment 
station test and analyse them for poison, and tell us what is its 
extent, and how to overcome it ? ’—The Datil Pepper. 





THE REALITY OF ANGLO-AMERICANISM. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE ‘Spxectaror.’’] 
S1rz,—It is with no other purpose than to give an idea of the 
closeness of relationship of England and the United States that 
I venture to furnish you with the following particulars of a 
family history which has nothing remarkable or even excep- 
tional about it. A certain Samuel Allen, from whom I derive, 
was a native of alittle town near the Mendip Hills, not far from 
Bristol, called Chew Magna. He was one of the Quaker con- 
verts who took up land under Penn’s Grant, and he came to 





Pennsylvania with the Proprietor on his first voyage, im 
company with a large settlement from Bristol and surrounding 


parts. Heand his companions were farmers, like nearly all 
the early adventurers, The Colony was a mover in the 
organisation of a county adjoining Philadelphia, which was 
named Bucks, and founded a town on the Delaware, to which 
they gave the name of Bristol,—grown in these days into @ 
considerable manufacturing place. Now this is my point, 
such as it is, that not only are all descendants of this Samuel 
Allen, who passed their little span mostly in and around the 
new Bristol, satisfactorily accounted for, but equally so are 
various of his forbears in and around old Bristol. It is as 


‘yet an unrealised dream of my own to see England, but others 


of Samuel Allen’s descendants have been more fortunate. 
They have ravished Chew Magna with more than the ardour of 
the cheap tripper. Delving for their cousins who have 
stayed at home all these years, they have grown to know the 
little birthplace better than many of the people who now live 
there. And they have found these cousins in plenty, living 
and dead. It is not easy to say which division is the most 
interesting, but it is certainly thrilling for the English- 
American Allens to learn of entries in the Chew Magna 
Parish Register of births, marriages, and deaths in the family 
far antedating the migration of the first Samuel. For this was 
before the Quaker wave began to roll, and when we—speaking 
of the Allens—were all of necessity Churchmen, since there 
was no other place for us. The old church has been the grand 
centre of this pilgrimage. ‘ By Jove,” says the noble Lord in 
Mr. James’s story, relative to the expressed desire of an 
American girl to visit the Tower of London, “by Jove! I 
believe you Americans would go anywhere,”—he had never, 
as I remember, been there himself. There are plenty of 
people in Bristol, only a short distance off, who have never 
dreamt of going to Chew Magna Church, and yet it is a spot 
of extraordinary interest to a not small number of people 
across the sea. It has been photographed from every point 
of vantage, pages of the Register, with entries of the family 
name, have been photographed, many localities of the little 
town, including the curious old “cross” in the churchyard, 
have been photographed, and these pictures hang in the 
homes of descendants of Samuel Allen. 

I do not know whether you will consider there is enough 
matter in all this to give it attention. But to me it appears 
significant. A forest is but so many single trees; a sea- 
beach even but so many grains of sand. How many of these 
ties are there binding America to England? It might be 
beyond any lightning calculation to compute their sum. 
But there is the fact; and if the strands have not been fol- 
lowed out in many cases, it is a fact all the same. It accounts 
for instinct and for character, and it is altogether—or so it 
seems to me—an impressive element in the human drama.— 
I an, Sir, Xe., 

Philadelphia, U.S.A. 

[We could tell our correspondent of another family 
(possessing a chapel in Chew Magna Church containing their 
monuments for some eight generations) which has a longer 
and closer connection with America. One member of this 
family was the first Secretary to the Colony of Virginia, and 
on two occasions descendants of his settled in America. Their 
descendants carried with them (in the eighteenth century) 
copies of the old family pictures, and their representatives 
still keep in touch with the old stock.—Eb. Spectutor.] 


Grorce ALLEN. 








POETRY. 





SERINGAPATAM.* 

[In 1780, while attempting to relieve Arcot, a British force of 3,000 men was 
cut to pieces at Perambaukum, Baird, then a young Capt#in in the 73rd, was 
left for dead on the field. He was afterwards, with forty-nine other officers, 
kept in prison at Seringapatam, and treated with Oriental barbarity and 
treachery by Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sahib. Twenty-three of the prisoners died 
by torture, poison, and fever: the rest were surrendered in 1734, In 1799, at 
the siege of Seringapatam, Major-General Baird commanded the 1st European 

3rigade, and volunteered to lead the storming column. Tippoo Sahib, with 8,000 
of his men, fell in the assault, but the victor spared the lives of his sons, and 
forbade a general sack of the city.] 


“THE sleep that Tippoo Sahib sleeps 
Heeds not the cry of man; 

The faith that Tippoo Sahib keeps 
No judge on earth may sean; 





* Copyrighted in the United States of America by Henry Newbolt. 
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He is the lord of whom ye hold 
Spirit and sense and limb, 
Fetter and chain are all ye gain 
Who dared to plead with him.” 


Baird was bonny and Baird was young, 
His heart was strong as steel, 
But life and death in the balance hung. 
For his wounds were ill to heal. 
“ Of fifty chams the Sultan gave 
We have filled but forty-nine: 
We dare not fail of the perfect tale 
For all Golconda’s mine.” 


That was the hour when Lucas first 
Leapt to his long renown ; 

Like summer rains his anger burst, 
And swept their scruples down. 

“Tell ye the lord to whom ye crouch, 
His fetters bite their fill: 

To save your oath I’ll wear them both, 
And step the lighter still.” 


The seasons came, the seasons passed, 
They watched their fellows die ; 

But still their thought was forward cast, 
Their courage still was high. 

Through tortured days and fevered nights 
Their limbs alone were weak, 

And year by year they kept their cheer, 
And spoke as freemen speak. 


But once a year, on the fourth of June, 
Their speech to silence died, 

And the silence beat to a soundless tune 
And sang with a wordless pride; 

Till when the Indian stars were bright, 
And bells at home would ring, 

To the fetters’ clank they rose and drank 
“England! God Save the King!” 


The years came, and the years went, 
The wheel fall-circle rolled; 
The tyrant’s neck must yet be bent, 
The price of blood be told: 
The city yet must hear the roar 
Of Baird’s avenging guns, 
And see him stand with lifted hand 
By Tippoo Sahib’s sons. 


The lads were bonny, the lads were young, 
But he claimed a pitiless debt ; 
Life and death in the balance hung, 
They watched it swing and set. 
They saw him search with sombre eyes, 
They knew the place he songht ; 
They saw him feel for the hilted steel, 
They bowed before his thought. 


But he—he sqw the prison there 
In the old quivering heat, 
Where merry hearts had met despair 
And died without defeat; 
Where feeble hands had raised the cup 
For feebler lips to drain, 
And one had worn with smiling scorn 
His double load of pain. 


“The sleep that Tippoo Sahib sleeps 
Hears not the voice of man; 
The faith that Tippoo Sahib keeps 
No earthly judge may scan; 
For all the wrong your father wrought 
Your father’s sons are free; 
Where Lucas lay no tongue shall say 
That Mercy bound not me.” 
Henry NEwoort. 


ART. 
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THE LATE SIR EDWARD BURNE.JONES. 
DeEATH has taken away from among our artists one who was 
not only important for his own work, but for his influence on 
other men. The art of the man whose work is finished was cf 





the imitable kind, hence his influence was visible. From 
this it must not be inferred that the imitators equalled 
the master, for that was not so; but some men are 
capable of imitation while others are not. As an instance 
of the art that cannot be imitated it is only necessary to quote 
that of Mr. Watts. This artist’s manner is so abstract, so 
deeply personal, and the form so completely a part of the 
underlying idea, that unless the imitator could make his own 
the poetic inspiration that lies below the surface, the mere 
form and manner can be of no use to him. The conventions 
created by Mr. Watts to embody his thoughts are of no use 
for the embodiment of the thoughts of other people. This is 
not so with Sir E. Burne-Jones. The conventions he used 
were quite capable of use by others. Designers of all kinds 
were influenced by him, and the forms of beauty he developed 
were taken up and used in many branches of art; not by 
mere imitators, but by capable artists who found that their 
own ideas were best expressed by the intelligent use of 
these symbols which had emanated from a master. I? 
we ask how came it that this master was imitable, where 
is the answer to be found? The answer is that the 
artist had himself derived his conventions from existing 
sources. He was no mere copyist, but he assimilated 
ideas of form and colour from the early Italians; and 
these he used to express his own personality. Sir B. 
Burne-Jones is reported to have said: “I am not an 
Englishman of to-day, but a Florentine of the fourteenth 
century.” In the spirit which prompted this saying lies his 
greatness and his limitation. In the early periods of ar, 
before freedom has been attained, the vulgar and the common- 
place are scarcely to be found, and austere, though limited, 
beauty reigns supreme. By his devotion to this early art Sir 
E. Burne-Jones perpetually kept himself in touch with a 
great and serious style of painting free from soulless realism, 
and by this he was the gainer. But this isolation from the 
present made his art remote and unhuman. How could this 
attempt to put back the wheels of time succeed? Benozzo 
Gozzoli was a modern Florentine of his day, and his art still 
lives. But had Benozzo tried to reconstruct the epoch of 
Cimabue, should wecare forhim now? Hardly,—a galvanised 
mummy cannot touch the heart as does a living man. 


The works of Sir E. Burne-Jones, considered from the 
technical point of view, raise many interesting questions. 
First, let us take composition. This may be of two kinds. 
Either a picture may be made up of a variety of figures and 
other objects, which, like a mosaic, are cunningly pieced 
together. Or else the parts may be brought into such intimate 
relation that the whole appears to be the result of a single act 
of creation. To the former class belongs the work of the 
painter now under study. His pictures are pieced together 
with the greatest skill, but they are always a mosaic. It is 
impossible not to feel that the given parts might have been 
rearranged, and still have produced a satisfactory resalt. The 
pattern of the picture is put together with enormous skill, 
but it has not the quality of inevitableness possessed by the 
other class of composition alluded to. As with composition, 
so it was with colour. The eye travelled over the canvas 
delighted by exquisite patchesof colour. The effect aimed ad 
seemed to be that of a casket of jewels. There is a way of 
producing a gorgeous harmony by subtly balancing colours, 
no one much stronger than the other, till the whole picture 
glows, while no portion insists on itself. This style was 
practised by the great colourists of Venice, such as Veronese 
and Titian; the chromatic impression made by their best 
works is not of a splendid piece of blue, red, or orange, but 
of a general glow of colour pervading the picture. In fact, 
sometimes it is astonishing howlittle positive brightness of hue 
there is to be found in some of the finest works of the great 
colourists. This was not the case with Sir E. Burne-Jones. 
When he was in the humour for splendid colour, he applied 
it to his pictures in harmonious but isolated patches. When 
gorgeousness was not a part of his idea, his sober tones 
became almost a monochrome. In form lay this painter’s 
greatest originality ; he may be said to have invented a type 
of feminine beauty, which was largely copied. The peculiarity 
of this type was the negative sadness of the faces. For some 
reason, this artist seldom allowed his men and women ta 
betray any definite emotion,—a veil seems drawn between us 
and the people of these pictures. They hardly ever seem 
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be read in their faces. A mask keeps the soul from 
looking out. That this was intentional is proved by 
the two pictures which contain facial expression rendered 
with supreme power. There is no question as to the emotion 
of the mermaid in The Depth of the Sea, or of that of the 
Royal lover in King Cophetua. These two pictures show that 
the painter cast aside facial expression for some reason of his 
own, and not because it was foreign to his powers. Some 
draughtsmen realise a figure as a whole, view its weight, 
balance, and movement, its contour and modelling, as it 
were, simultaneously. Others realise the figure bit by bit, 
as it were,—build up detail upon detail till the whole 
is put together. Each system has its merits and drawbacks. 
The danger of the former plan is that figures done by it may 
be too formal in their suppression of detail. The danger of the 
other system is that general impression is forgotten in the 
multiplicity of parts. For this defect there is no cure unless 
the artist is possessed of a very strong sense of construction. 
It is in this direction that Sir E. Burne-Jones’s figures are 
most open to criticism. Conscientious to the last degree, as 
may be seen by the beautiful drawings he made for his 
pictures, too often figures which were irreproachable in all 
their parts failed to satisfy the eye trained to look for 
cohereat structure. No wealth in the invention of details— 
and extraordinary inventive powers this artist had—can ever 
hide faults of construction. The imagination of Sir E. Burne- 
Jones was definitely of a Celtic nature. Magic and enchant- 
ments seem to be the natural surroundings of the people 
of his pictures; love-potions and spells are everyday occur- 
rences in their world. The great forces which shake the 
souls of men have only a faint echo in this dim fairy land, 
where love and death even seem like some fantastic game. 

The great variety of means of expression possessed by Sir 
KE. Burne-Jones seemed to mark him out as a man who 
could have accomplished some great work of artistic decoration. 
If only the country could have realised what a palace of art 
this man could have created, we might have possessed a great 
national monument, for he had an endless fertility of decora- 
tive invention, and could use stained glass, tapestry and 
mosaic, as well as he could painting. Had the artist lived in 
Florence four hundred years ago no doubt such a work would 
have been entrusted to him, and some church or palace would 
have become a marvel of beauty under his hand. Nowadays, 
painting unless it is enclosed in a rectangular gilt frame 
seems hardly understood; and so often a mind which natu- 
rally tends toward decoration of the highest kind, is forced 
into channels not fitted for it. 

The nation, no more than his friends, could spare the man 
who has just passed away. There are too few left of that 
great band of imaginative painters who have glorified English 
art during the last fifty years. For whatever may be said 
to the contrary, men always come back to the art which 
possesses imagination. All the artistic talents imaginable, if 
untouched by the fire of the spirit, become cold and dead in 
time, but imagination will keep a work of art alive through 
ages. It is because Sir E. Burne-Jones’s work contains 
imagination that it is valuable. There have often been finer 
colourists and better draughtsmen among men who had not 
his poetic vision, but their work will not live. Even if Burne- 
Jones cannot be accorded a place by the side of England’s 
two greatest imaginative painters, Turner and Watts, still 
what he has given us is so valuable a possession that his name 
and his work will not be forgotten. H. S$. 








BOOKS. 


————— 
THE LETTERS OF MARY SIBYLLA HOLLAND.* 

THERE seems something positively ungenerous in coldly 
discussing the merits or demerits of letters that were not 
written with the intention of being read by any other persons 
than those to whom they were addressed. It is like over- 
hearing a confidence and then commenting on the manner 
and matter of that which was not meant for our ears. Mr. 
Bernard Holland, who has edited extracts from his mother’s 
letters and journals, claims for them, perhaps, more distinction 
of style and power of expression than we should be willing to 
concede. Mrs. Holland possessed in a marked degree the 





* Letters of Mary Sibylla Holland, Edited by Bernard Holland, London: 
Edward Arnold, [7s, 6J, et.) 





power of sympathy, she delighted in natural scenery, and 
expressed that delight in graceful language, but we should 
not class her letters with those of the poet Cowper, the critic 
FitzGerald, or the fascinating Dorothy Osborne, whose letters, 
according to Sir William Temple, are worthy of being ranked 
above the productionsof Lady Carlisle, “the most extraordinary 
person in the world;” we should rather compare them with the 
outpourings of heartfelt devotion and submission to be found 
in the letters of Alexandrine or Eugénie de la Ferronays, 
familiar to readers of the Récit d’une Seur. We feel sure that 
Mrs. Holland’s letters will attract many readers by the force 
of that power of sympathy with which the writer was en- 
dowed. It is as a reflection of human nature, with its almost 
startling depths of devotion and love that we must judge 
them. They contain records of an ordinary life with its 
tale of joy and sorrow, the sudden death of a little son, the 
lingering illness and death of one daughter, the marriage of 
another,—through them all runs a golden thread of renuncia- 
tion and submission, a longing for affection disciplined by a 
complete devotion to the divine will and abnegation of self. 
Mrs. Holland evidently had one of those rare natures that needs 
must “love the highest ” when they see it; she could sympa- 
thise alike with the repose of Nature and the conflicts of 
humanity. After the sudden death of her little son Alfred 
she writes to a sister :— 

“This [Surrey] is eminently an autumn country, as you know; 
I noticed this afternoon how heavy the morning dew still lay 
on the moss along the deep roadsides, and how wonderful are the 
colours of the fungi, and how thick lay the acorns and chestnuts 
along the wood-paths. The children going to church this morn- 
ing counted fifteen squirrels. These lovely days and nights seem 
to me a source of mercy. They linger out Alfred’s summer. Even 
his sweet peas and pansies are still in bloom, and all the flowers 
are alive on which his eyes rested. Some morning we shall come 
down to see them lying burnt by the frost, and my last illusion 
will be gone.” 
Yet even in her sharpest anguish she does not “struggle 
against God’s decree.” With a heart so capable of feeling 
and expressing sympathy, and it is not given to us all to 
express outwardly what we feel inwardly, we cannot wonder 
that Mrs. Holland prized the gift of friendship or that she 
wrote toa friend: “ Friends are so dear, so unspeakably dear ; 
I feel this more and more. Love costs, but it is the pear} 
of great price, isn’t it?” When her convictions irresistibly 
led her to join the Roman Catholic Church, she reveals in her 
letters how much she feared the step she had taken would cost 
her the old friendships she valued so highly. She writes toa 
constant correspondent :—“ It is such a comfort to know that 
Church matters were never the platform on which I sat witk 
you, but love, joy, peace, and all the other heavenly and heal- 
ing gifts of God; blessed for ever be His holy name—and 
love of children, and birds, and bluebells, and purple commons, 
and dim autumn woods, and cheerful fires, and dear poor good 
people, and bymns in Hatchford Church...... Do not 
exorcise me. I am a harmless ghost.” We must note in 
passing Mrs. Holland’s great sympathy with the toil of 
peasant life, and that she spent herself indefatigably in work- 
ing amongst the poor and needy. She remarks, as Shakespeare 
had done before her, on their “days of toil and nights of 
deep, dreamless sleep,” though her words are but a pale 
shadow of the well-known description of the peasant, who from 
rise to set— 

“Sweats in the eye of Phebus, and all night 
Sleeps in Elysium.” 

With a heart attuned to the joys and sufferings of others, 
the parting of the ways that divided Mrs. Holland from 
her nearest friends in matters of doctrine must have been a 
difficult path to tread. When afriend writes to her with the 
old friendship unimpaired, she responds with eager warmth : 
— My old love for you has Jain in my heart all these years, 
and when I read your kind, sweet, faithful words it sprang up 
into a flame. The frost of the heart is silence, some old 
writer says—this cry of the heart is fire, is charity.” She 
studied the writings of the French divines, particularly those 
of the seventeenth century, and other devotional and theo- 
logical books, and remarks :—“ The delight of books is the 
continuity they make. I am reading St. Theresa’s life of 
herself. I perfectly understand her. Her mind lives and 
touches mine.” With an innate Jove of history and theology, 
and a reverence for “continuity” in religious as well as in 
literary matters, entering the Roman Communion was chiefly 
identifying herself with the Church of the Fathers. The modern 
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world to her ideas seemed to have “ grown cold” in intensity 
of feeling, and Christians in many respects to be “now far 
inferior to their medixval forefathers.” In 1882 the Rev. 
Francis Holland was appointed to a canonry at Canterbury, 
and took up his abode in the precincts; and in a journal 
some years later Mrs. Holland notes the effect that living 
under the shadow of a Cathedral so stored with historical 
associations has upon imaginative minds:—“It is the in- 
fluence of the actual building itself, quite apart from 
services; Lucy soon felt this. I remember her saying, 
«Mamma, it holds me; it is like a spell.’” But in addition 
to the relics of pre-Reformation days, of which Mr. Bernard 
Holland remarks that the Cathedral and city of Canterbury 
are full, we imagine that the modern Roman Catholic atmo- 
sphere, of which he also speaks, had its due effect upon a mind 
already steeped in the writings of Bossuet and Fleury. 

Mrs. Holland’s keen enjoyment of the effects of light and 
shade on landscape or picturesque buildings is often noted in 
her letters and journals. She makes constant allusions to the 
Cathedral towers and roofs, perhaps covered with snow which 
“levels like death, shrouding all alike,” or “as if drawn in 
fine lines of air against the pale, clear blue this morning 
early, and the rising sun just flushed Bell Harry, giving a 
warm tint to the grey stone.” Mr. Pater, in Emerald Athwart, 
describes the effect of the central tower of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral on a receptive mind :—“ Here, from morning to night, 
everything seems challenged to follow the upward lead of its 
long, bold, ‘ perpendicular’ lines. The very place one is in, 
its stonework, its empty spaces, invade you; invade all who 
belong to them, yielding wholly from the first; seem to 
question you masterfully as to your purpose in being 
here at all, amid the great memories of the past.” It 
is her insight into the world around her that consti- 
tutes a peculiar charm of Mrs. Holland's letters. Many 
people feel the repose of the country, the sympathy between 
the human heart and the beauty of Nature which is part of 
the higher side of our humanity, without being able to formu- 
late it definitely. In the spring she writes:—“I wish you 
could see the deep peace of my Alfred’s resting-place at 
Hatchford. The little churchyard is bosomed round with 
great lilacs in full bloom and rhododendrons coming into 
flower, and in the old orchard behind the apple blossoms 
almost sweep the top of the long grass, which is full of 
<owslips and bluebells...... I sat there a long time and 
there was no sound of any human being, but such a wonderful 
fulness and sweetness of Nature.” In the autumn she notes 
the “sunset of the woods,” while the silent fragrance of summer 
and the snows of winter seem to have an equal attraction for 
her. There is a delightful account of a walk with Tennyson in 
1891, which is too long to quote, and some allusions to Matthew 
Arnold and his family scattered through the letters; but 
it is perhaps inevitable in selections made from an intimate 
correspondence that the deeper and more spiritual part of a 
character should be chiefty brought out, while the social part 
seemed of less public interest. There are traces of a delightful 
sense of humour of which we would willingly have seen more. 
She read the histories written for the youth of the last genera- 
tion to her own children, and found them intolerably dull :— 
“The utter banalite of children’s history books wearies one to 
death. And the horrid stupidity of the descriptions !—do 
syou remember in ‘Little Arthur,’ ‘The Druids, my dear boy, 
were akind of clergymen’? Franky’s simple comment on this 
was, ‘Like papa with no clothes on,’ for he had not yet come 
to the robes and mistletoe.” An account of a visit to some 
old aunts at Knutsford might have been written by Mrs. 
Gaskell; indeed, we cannot help suspecting that the delightful 
kindly humour of Craxford owed some of its inspiration to 
the same source. These letters and journals disclose the 
bright example of a firm and courageous faith and clear 
spiritual insight joined to loyal affection and self-renunciation, 
while a gift of graceful expression is lit up by what a great 
writer has called “the strangely broken sunshine of human 
life.” 





EARLY GREEK PHILOSOPHY.* 
WE are glad to welcome this interesting American work, a 
product of the scholarship of Yale University, which will be 
a useful gnide to all students of the beginnings of Greek 
philosophy. Such students know both the general drift of 








* The First Philosophers of Greece. By Arthur Fairbanks, London: Kegan 


that early Greek thinking, and they also know its importance 
as an introduction to the more precise and comprehensive 
thought of Plato and Aristotle, but, as Mr. Fairbanks says in 
his preface, they do not find it easy to go behind the accounts 
given of the early schools to the actual fragments and docu. 
ments on which our knowledge of those schools is founded, 
To provide us with those actual accounts is the object of thig 
work, and Mr. Fairbanks has done his task well. First he 
gives us the Greek text of the fragments of the early 
philosophers, next he provides us with translations of these, 
then he furnishes us with the passages in Plato and Aristotle 
referring to their early predecessors, and finally he gives ug 
extracts from the Greek doxographists in which they attempted 
to summarise the ideas of these primitive Greek schools. It 
seems to us that occasionally some passages might have been 
omitted as bearing but remotely on the problems of philo. 
sophy, nor can we understand why the name of God, as in an 
early edition of a certain well-known work, is so generally 
printed with a small “¢g;” but in general, as we have said, we 
have nothing but praise for so excellently conceived and exe. 
cuted a work. 


One of the leading facts of early philosophy in Greece wag 
its undifferentiated character. Philosophy proper, ethics, 
and science are, so to speak, blended in one general attempt 
to explain the problems which force themselves on the mind 
of man. Those early thinkers, from Thales to Anaxagoras, 
want to find some ultimate principle which shall explain the 
natural phenomena they see before them, the sun and stars, 
the animals and plants, the earth itself, the sea, the air, and 
all the sights and sounds of Nature; which shall show how 
and why these came into being and how they are sustained. 
They also seek to determine the vital problem of being itself, 
or to get at aroot principle of things, to that which is self-snf. 
ficing and not dependent on another cause. And, inthe third 
place, they desire to relate the world and its unknown cause 
to conduct, and so make for men a rule of life. Thus their 
task was, as we have said, threefold, and they founded at 
one and the same time the now separate structures of 
natural science, ethics, and metaphysics. The basis of the 
earliest thought, however, was natural. The phenomena of 
Nature caught the eye first, and it was attempted to account 
for the world by relating all things to forces in the natural 
realm. Here are a number of strange natural phenomena, it 
was said, what is their common basic element? That is how 
the problem presented itself to the Ionic school. Thales gave 
the answer that the basic element is water. We have no 
fragment of Thales preserved, and must go to Aristotle and 
the doxographists to find out what he taught. He, of course, 
saw all living things dependent on moisture, and, full of his 
physical explanation of things, took that as furnishing forth 
a scheme of things. Anaximandros, of the same school, has 
left one or two obscure fragments from which we are able to 
see that he had reached the conception of unity, the real 
mark of the philosophic mind. He sees an immortal 
and indestructible essence surrounding and directing all. 
It seems to us a question whether this thinker should 
properly be classed with the Ionic school, though he was 
from Miletos and a pupil of Thales, for he not only 
rose to an idea of the Infinite, but he taught that it was of 
a different kind from the elements of Nature. With him we 
are already on a distinctly higher plane of thought. The 
third of the Ionic school was Anaximenes, who has left one 
fragment, showing his belief that air is the infinite first 
principle fof all things, divine beings and men being pro- 
duced from this infinite source. We are still, it will be seen, 
on the physical plane, the conception of essential reason not 
having suggested itself to the thinker’s mind. The next and 
last of the Ionic school, Herakleitus, is its most important 
product, and of his writings or sayings we fortunately have 
considerable remains, though many of his fragments are 
moral sentences rather than metaphysics. He is still on the 
physical plane, his originating principle being fire “ever- 
living,” which ‘neither gods nor men have made. But the 
interesting element in the thought of Herakleitus is his con- 
ception of all things as being in a state of eternal “flux,” a 
doctrine somewhat analogous to the modern concept of 
“energy.” We note here, indeed, the idea of a dynamic 
rather than that of a statical conception of the world 
entering thought, and hence Herakleitus must always 
occupy an important place in the long history of philo- 
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sophy. One notes also the essentially pantheistic idea 
of the order of things, as in the sentence, “God is day 
and night, winter and summer, war and peace, satiety and 
hunger; but he assumes different forms, just as when incense 
is mingled with incense; every one gives him the name he 
pleases.” The idea of the condition of souls as being dry or 
wet, the former being the condition of wise and good souls, 
the latter of foolish and evil souls, is a leading thought of 
Herakleitus. 


Mr. Fairbanks takes the Hleatics before the Pythagoreans, 
we suppose in order of time. But the Eleatic thought was 
higher and more differentiated than that of the school which 
found in numbers, in dimensions and relations, the ground- 
work of existence. Most of what we are told of Pythagoras 
is legendary, but he was evidently a wonderful man, who 
stamped his personality on Greek thought, for he was pre- 
dominantly ethical and religious, and a champion of political 
freedom. Pythagoras conceived both unity and infinity, but, 
as Aristotle said, he found these in things perceived by 
sense, and did not rise to the loftier idea of pure intelli- 
gence. His first principle is a monad, and from its forms 
and numbers the elements arose. His fanciful notion of 
the triangles of which ai, fire, and water are composed, and 
of the pentagons of the earth and the ether are less interest- 
ing than the rules he gave to his disciples about diet and 
conduct. We proceed from Pythagoras to the Hleatic school, 
whom Mr. Fairbanks places earlier in his work, but who rose 
to the higher conception of an intelligible principle, and who 
completed the analytic period of Greek philosophy. Their 
view is a kind of monism, a completed abstraction from every 
particular, a pure being, the changeless ground of existenee. 
To their school belong Xenophanes, Parmenides, Zeno, and 
Melissos. A certain bright, fine idealism, but vague and 
formless, attaches to this school, in which we see Greek 
philosophy standing on its legs in a relatively high stage of 
development. In Parmenides, as Aristotle says, the school 
attains its true height. One of his fragments conveys to us 
his leading idea, the finding of a universal “substantia” in 
pure being :—* There is left but this single path to tell thee 
of: namely, that being is. And on this path there are many 
proofs that being is without beginning and indestructible; it 
is universal, existing alone, immovable and without end; nor 
ever was it nor will it be, since it now is, all together, one and 
continuous.” There is almost an element of Oriental thought 
in this rooting of all life in pure being, a negation of activity, 
an abstraction from which positive content is taken. Had 
Greek thought never moved beyond the Eleatics (advanced 
as they were beyond the schools of physics and of numbers), 
the infinite variety and freedom of Greek life would not have 
been the treasure it is to the modern world. For we have 
now, so far, reached an irreconcilable dualism, the world of 
activity not being deducible from the general ground of pure 
being. 

The attempt to provide a middle term was made by 
Empedokles, who is placed by Mr. Fairbanks immediately 
after Pythagoras, but who really tried to reconcile and 
combine the ideas of the Eleaties with those of Herakleitus. 
On the one hand, we have pure being as the ground of all 
existence; and on the other, the idea of flux or perpetual 
motion. Empedokles posited, along with matter, a moving 
power, or what in modern German philosophy has been termed 
an element of “ becoming,” so that the path is made clear for 
the pure undifferentiated being to flow into the forms of the 
actual world. The fact of discord, however, forced itself on 
the mind of Empedokles, so that with the principle of 
love, which he thought of as unifying the world, he also 
saw strife which, as things come together by the passage 
of pure being into the forms of life, departs to the 
“utmost boundary” of the universe. None of the early 
thinkers of Greece has left more interesting fragments than 
Empedokles,—fragments full of poetic imagery, a foretaste 
of Plato, He sees that nothing perishes, that there “is no 
end in baneful death,” that Aphrodite fashions things 
“curiously with bonds of love.” He promises to his pupil 
cures for ills and protection against old age, and tells him 
that “thou shalt bring seasonable dronght out of dark 
storm for men, and out of summer drought thon shalt bring 
streams pouring down from heaven to nurture the trees; 
and thou shalt lead out of Hades the spirit of a man that 
is dead.” His physical speculations about the human body 


and its organs are strange and interesting, but for him the 
chief thing is to have acquired “a wealth of divine wisdom.” 
Like Pythagoras, he held the doctrine of pre-existence, 
believing that he fell from a high degree of blessedness to 
be born as a boy, a maiden, a plant, a bird, and a darting 
fish in the sea. He held also to doctrines of abstinence, 
and his ethical principle may be summed up in his own 
sentence, “ Fast from evil.” 

We do not know why Democritus is excluded from this 
work, for he was the first of the Atomists, essaying to recon- 
cile the Eleatie and Herakleitic ideas by deriving phenomena} 
qualities from an infinite number of original atoms, and he is 
not unimportant in the history of early thought. However, 
the last chapter is on Anaxagoras, in whom the speculations 
of early Greece reached, in one respect at least, their culmi- 
nation. For it was he who introduced the principle of a 
world-making intelligence, or rather an intelligence that was 
absolutely free from matter, and acting from design. We 
here first get the clear differentiation of metaphysics from 
physics, though he presented the doctrine of intelligence in a 
mechanical form. Plato complains that though Anaxagoras 
says that mind is the cause of all things, yet he practically 
makes no use of mind, and treats of «ther and water ag 
causes as truly as mind. With him this noted cycle in the 
history of human thought is brought to an end. We may 
add that a most useful appendix and index of sources will be 
found in this volume, 





FIVE YEARS IN SIAM, 1891-96.* 

THIS comprehensive work on Siam is by an expert in many 
branches of knowledge and practice, whose high employment 
under the native Government gave him opportunities of obser- 
vation from which the amateur globe-trotter is debarred. In 
shape, it is a lively narrative of travel from the Lao States on 
the north to the Cambodian and Malay Provinces in the south, 
interspersed with discussions of such topics as recent history, 
national character, music, trade, forestry, mining, and the 
like, the whole being fortified by statistical and scientific 
appendixes which show that the author is a worthy 
descendant of the astronomer who first calculated the 
density of the earth, When Pierre Loti paints these lati- 
tudes, he blackens the landscape with the gloom of his own 
sinister, pessimist temperament. Our countryman dips his 
pen into the proper hues of the tropics, and unrolls before 
us a gay panorama of life and nature on rivers, plains, and 
mountains, where junks, pagodas, rice-mills, and coloured 
birds brighten the scene, while elephants, tigers, and 
gibbons roam through belts of teak, palmyras, and 
bamboo, and miners are digging for sapphires, rubies, 
and gold. Five Years in Siam records ‘‘no midnight attacks 
by armed men, and no hairbreadth escapes from wily savages. 
or prowling beasts”: the chief enemies to be encountered are 
floods and fevers. The Dacoits will not meddle with a Euro- 
pean, even “ Master Stripes” keeps aloof from the wanderer 
unless he looks like a “ Heathen Chinee,” and snakes, except 
in the water, glide harmlessly by. This writer, we are glad to 
say, has the proboscidea on the brain. His volumes are em- 
bossed with a gorgeous albino elephant of Grolier-like elegance, 
and they are full of the “ship of the desert,” of whose 
manners the author gives process illustrations, besides clever 
sketches of his own, which have not been improved down to 
zero value by retouches of an “artistic” spoiler at home. 
Although on the Gulf of Siam and in the Lao States the 
technical education of the elephant is less advanced than im 
India, he is the cardinal institution of the country from 
north to south. Should he fold his trank across his tusks and 
strike work, the movement of general life would be arrested :— 

“For what the camel is in the desert, and the dog upon the 
ice floe, that is the elephant in the forests of Siam. For hauling 
teak, for collecting rattans or jungle grass, for carrying tobacco, 
rice, or cotton, and for any journeying away from home, he is 
indispensable to his master. ‘The loss of the ubiquitous bamboo 
itself, ‘that staff of life,’ as Colonel Yule calls it, would not be 
more disastrous to the Lao than the extinction of the elephant. 
In his own person he combines the functions of all the mechanical 
and other means of communication to which we are accustomed. 
He bridges rushing spates, and navigates deep torrents; he 
climbs over rocky passes, or ploughs through the mire of flooded 
swamps; where he cannot persuade, he will force his passage, and 
even the trees go down before him, as before a great jungle 
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plough. The ‘tunkle-tunkle’ of the bamboo bell about his neck, 
or the crashing downfall of a huge bamboo clump, constantly 
betrays the presence of this invaluable factotum, the source and 
standard of wealth of every Lao householder, and the most gentle 
of the household pets.” 


What we read of the elephant’s aptitudes as a hauler and 
packer of teak almost passes belief. He “ prospects” with 
happier results than the jewel-digger of Chantabun, against 
whose “lordly made sapphires and rubies courageous at 
heart” the Hatton Garden gem market, according to our 
information, is now closed, on the ground that the Siamese 
stones are very inferior in colour and structure to their 
Burmese and Indian equivalents, and in some cases are 
not corundum at all. The author’s review of the reform 
movement lately staged in Siam should be pondered. The 
psychology of the native of the kingdom partly resembles 
that of the elephant. This beardless Oriental is cheerful, 
patient, simple, friendly, docile; but he has the stereotyped 
indolence of the tropics, and he is a martyr to ingrained 
habits of incredulity, falsehood, dishonesty, and intrigue. 
His defects have been rendered specially rampant by “ the 
devilment of official thraldom,” which has neglected, op- 
pressed, and robbed on a gigantic scale, while its crimes 
have been forgiven, almost respected, by its victims, who 
reverence anything that can be covered by the magic 
word tammiem,—i.e., tradition. In 1892 the King of Siam, 
who, as we all know, is “the right man in the right place,” 
undertook reforms, which have been followed, it is said, 
by a marked advance in the condition of the country. The ad- 
ministrative services have been purified and reorganised; 
law, finance, the police, have been placed on a new footing; 
surveys have been undertaken, forestry and mining properly 
developed, while the Post Office (under German management) 
is “a model of efficiency,” Bangkok has an electric tram (!) 
one hundred miles of railway have been built, while the 
opening of certain general and special schools of European 
pattern seems to indicate that the door will eventually 
be closed on the old mockery of Buddhist monasterial 
teaching. The question is, will the natives assimilate the 
revolutionary system which is being thrust upon them? 
Is their new record of progress the prologue to the advent 
of an era of Saturnia regna, or is Siam, under the pressure 
of the Darwinian law of atavism, a dying nation ? 

Mr. W. Smyth’s answer is optimistic: but he evidently 
thinks that whatever solution this crux receives, the Siamese 
will be constantly threatened from Paris and Tonquin 
with the application of the rule sic vos non vobis. His argu- 
ment is rendered fairly intelligible by maps almost good 
enough to have been “made in Germany”: it is not his 
fault if the prevalent Babylonian speiling of Siamese 
names makes the identification of some of his towns and 
territories with their seeming equivalents on French and 
English maps, and in travels and Blue-books, a precarious 
business. The French acquisitions of 1893-96 at the 
forthern extremity of Siam are separated for a stretch of one 
hundred and sixty miles from our protected Shan State of 
Chieng Tung by the upper waters of the River Mekong, 
which, like the Yangtse Kiang, runs from Thibet south- 
wards into Yunnan, the Chinese Eldorado which we 
ourselves are approaching from the side of Mandalay. 
It was long the hope of the French colonials that a 
wedge of encroachment and communication could be driven 
up the course of the Mekong, by which their commercial and 
political influence would slip past our frontier into Yunnan. 
But the friends of that raging Anglophobe, M. Deloncle 
(who has just lost his seat in the Palais Bourbon), have 
lately awoke to the suspicion that, except in Cambodia, the 
waterway of the Mekong is broken by such long reaches 
of rocks and rapids as to make it nearly useless for the 
purposes of trade or aggression, so that the designs of 
France on the Hinterland are likely to be forestalled by our 
own railway enterprises in that quarter. Another point is this, 
The Anglo-French “ Agreement” of January 15th, 1896, in- 
cluded our assent, in return, as we shall see, for very good 
value received, to the absorption by France of Luang Prabang 
and other regions on the great western bend of the Mekong, as 
well as of a partof our own Chieng Keng, which we had been 
ready to concede to the debated buffer State, or état tampon. 
Soon it became plain to the Colonial party, whose dreams of 
aggrandisement had been encouraged by fanciful Parisian 


LT 
Prabang and Lao territories appropriated in 1893-96 were 
thinly populated, hard of access from Tonquin, and in fine 
likely to be a heavy burden, not, as expected, a source of 
wealth, to their new owners. Hence the belief that Siam 
itself is the only chance of making the French Eastern 
Empire pay: “it must be Bangkok and the Menan, and if 
the Paris Government will not move, it is the Colonial policy 
to make it move.” Here consolation is offered by the 
“ Agreement ” of 1896, in which France and England jointly 
guaranteed to Siam the drainage basins of the Mekons 
and Menam (the great western river artery of the kingdom) 
with certain coast streams of corresponding longitude. 
But, remembering Tunis, Madagascar, and the Niger, we 
fear with our author that whenever the disharmony of the 
European Concert may be such as to encourage the French 
to regard our hands as tied, the Salisbury-Courcel settlement, 
called by our neighbours “the betrayal of the rights of 
France in Siam,” is likely to be treated with scant respect, 
Mr. W. Smyth ascribes to the defenders of the “aq. 
vance-at-any-price policy” rather than to the Quai d’Orsay 
the numerous breaches of veracity of which France stands 
accused in these transactions. Yet we are not sure that 
the behaviour of M. Dévelle and, to a certain extent, that 
of his successor, the Little Cardinal, in regard to Siam, has 
not at times borne a suspicious resemblance to that of 
Sheridan’s park dandy, whose “off-heel, insidiously aside, 
provokes the caper that he seems to chide.” We do not know 
that M. Deloncle and his backers are the eflicient cause of the 
permanence of the French garrison at Chantabun, a 
Siamese town one hundred and twenty miles from 
Bangkok, which, according to reiterated promises, should 
have been evacuated long ago. Again—by Article 3 of the 
Treaty of 1893, Siam renounces military occupation 
of a twenty-five kilometer zone along the right bank 
of the Upper Mekong. Under the French reading of 
this clause, the Siamese civil authorities of Luang 
Prabang and other districts within the specified limit 
have been expelled therefrom or carried off in chains 
by French “commercial” (!!) agents from the left bank 
of the Mekong, who have even levied taxes and stopped the 
local postmen on their rounds. By these aggressions, which 
recall the excesses of the “ Roi Soleil” and Napoleon IL, the 
Royal authority has been weakened or annihilated in various 
districts of Siam. 





PAGEANTS AND CAMPAIGNS OF 1897.* 
Mr. RicHarp Harpina Davis, whose short stories have 
found admirers in England as well as in the United States, 
figures here as a special correspondent, and offers for our 
benefit the results of one year’s gleaning in different parts of 
the globe. The construction of a book out of magazine and 
newspaper artivles is not, perhaps, a practice generally 
deserving of encouragement; in Mr. Davis’s case, however, 
one is disposed to be lenient, not only on account of the 
literary quality of his work, but also for the sake of a certain 
freshness and originality in his method of observation. The 
author certainly did not waste his time between the month of 
May in 1896 and that of June in 1897. During that period 
he was present at four great ceremonial pageants,—the 
coronation of the Czar at Moscow, the Millennial celebra- 
tion at Buda-Pesth, the inauguration of the new Presi- 
dent of the United States, and last, but not least, the 
Jubilee celebration in London; while he found time in the 
intervals to visit both Cuba and Greece in the capacity of 
war correspondent. His descriptions of the four great pageants 
of which he was an eye-witness are entertaining and not with- 
out a certain graphic power, but they derive their chief interest, 
we think, from the personality of their author. One cannot 
help being curious as to the effect produced by this Old-World 
ceremonial upon a citizen of that New World which takes some 
pride in its freedom from the trammels of tradition and 
ceremony. Mr. Davis, like every other American of culture, 
cannot but confess the great impression made upon his mind 
by these splendid revivals of a half-barbaric antiquity with 
all their historical associations; but, unlike some of his com- 
patriots, he is able to reconcile his admiration with a sincere 
and patriotic love of the stern simplicity which rules the 
ceremonial of his own country. Hisaccount of the coronation 
of the Czar is written by a man who thoroughly appreciates 





* A Year from a Correspondent’s Nute-book. By Richard Harding Dav-s 
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the splendour and poetry of the scene, and yet who shows 
himself equally alive to the sentiment that underlies the bare, 
businesslike entrance of a new American President. The 
two descriptions form an interesting and curious contrast. 
Of the inauguration he writes :— 

“The people were not kept waiting long, for the ceremony that 

makes a President lasts less than six minutes, while six hours are 
required to fasten the crown upon the Czar of Russia and to place 
the sceptre in his hand. One stone in that sceptre is worth one 
million of dollars, the crown three millions, and all the rulers of 
Europe, or their representatives, and great generals and states- 
men, surround the Emperor while he takes the oath of office in 
the chapel of the gilded walls and jewelled pillars. And outside 
seventy thousand men guard his safety. The President of tke 
United States last March took his oath of office on a Bible which 
had been given him by the coloured congregation of a Methodist 
church, with the sunshine on his head in place of a crown, with 
his mother and wife sitting near him on yellow kitchen chairs, 
and his only sceptre was the type-written address bulging from 
the pocket of his frock-coat.” 
The inauguration of a new President may not be magnificent, 
but it is a unique ceremony of its kind. As the author 
says, there is no other celebration like it in all the world. 
It is a kind of family gathering,—a national celebration in 
which every citizen has his share :— 

“The people themselves are the performers ; the rulers for the 

time being of their own choosing; and the people not only 
march in the parade, but they accomplish the somewhat difficult 
feat of standing in the side-walks and watching themselves as 
they do it.” 
Between such a ceremony and the Russian spectacle there is, 
as the author says, the same difference that lies between an 
“amateur performance in which every one in the audience 
knows every one on the stage, and has helped to make the 
thing a success, and the professional performance where the 
spectators pay a high price to have some one else amuse them.” 
The price, however, the author candidly admits, is not 
necessarily an exorbitant one :— 

“T once heard an American tourist say to a British workman 
eutside St. James’s Palace on a Levée day, ‘ And I suppose you 
pay taxes to support this?’ The workman said: ‘Yes, it costs 
me about sixpence a year. Isn’t it worth the money ?’ And the 
American, becoming suddenly conscious of the fact that he had 
been standing for two hours watching the show of royalty, and 
that it had not even cost him sixpence, was honest enough to own 
that it was.” 

As a war correspondent in Cuba Mr. Davis found little to 
admire in the manner in which the Spanish campaign was 
conducted. The Spanish soldier impressed him favourably; 
but the officer did not :— 

“There are many things to admire about the Spanish Tommy. 

In the seven fortified cities which I visited there were thousands 
of him. I never saw one drunk or offensive, which is much more 
than can be said for his officers. He trudges from fifteen to 
thirty miles a day over the worst roads ever constructed by man, 
in canvas shoes with rope soles, carrying one hundred and fifty 
zartridges, fifty across his stomach, and one hundred on his back, 
weighing in all fifty pounds. With these he has his Mauser, his 
blanket, and an extra pair of shoes, and as many tin plates and 
bottles, and bananas, and potatoes, and loaves of white bread as 
he can stow away in his blouse and knapsack. And this under a 
sun which makes even a walking-stick seem a burden. In spite 
of his officers, and not on account of them, he maintains good 
discipline ; and no matter how tired he may be, or how much he 
may wish to rest on his plank bed, he will always struggle to his 
feet when the officers pass, and stand at salute. He gets very 
little in return for his efforts.” 
Indeed, the author was witness of an act of brutality on the 
part of an officer towards his men which one can only hope 
was exceptional. Apart, however, from their treatment of 
their own soldiers, the Spanish officers do not seem to have 
shown much military aptitude in their conduct of their war. 
The famous trocha, or barrier of fallen trees and barbed 
wire, which they have erected across the island, appears, 
from the author’s description and photographs, to be a 
most elaborate and costly piece of work, but its use 
and value to the Spanish troops are somewhat doubtful, for 
it must be fully as dangerous to them as to the insurgents, if 
they ever intend to cross it in the latter’s pursuit. As far as 
one can gather from the author’s account, which, by the way, 
is fully borne out by other witnesses, the Spanish campaign 
in Cuba had, up to the time of the war with the United 
States, been productive of nothing but heavy losses to the 
Spanish troops and increasing ruin to the island. 

Like other war correspondents in Thessaly, the author was 
more impressed by the absurd aspect of the Greek and 
Turkish War than by its more serious side. The explanation 
that he offers of the Greek collapse is rather strange in the 





mouth of an American. He thinks that the most perfect 
form of pure democracy that exists anywhere is that to be 
found among the Greeks to-day, and he questions whether the 
Greeks are not too democratic to make good soldiers. Of 
the perfect equality which seemed to exist between newsboys 
and Ministers, and privates and Generals, he gives an enter- 
taining, though, we suspect, rather an exaggerated account, 
and we are fain to confess that such an utter disregard of 
rank and authority must make both command and discipline 
almost impossible. In spite, however, of his argument and 
his sturdy defence of the Greeks against the charge of 
cowardice, we cannot think that the whole cause of their 
disastrous conduct of the war is to be traced to their love 
of individual liberty and independence. It is impossible to 
conceive the author’s own countrymen, were they a hundred 
times more democratic in spirit than they are, behaving after 
the fashion of the Greeks at Larissa. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 

In view of the momentous exploits of George Egerton within 
the compass of the short story, we confess to having embarked 
on the perusal of her first full-length novel with a certain 
amount of misgiving. If a writer can contrive to make one 
thoroughly uncomfortable and her characters thoroughly 
miserable in twenty pages, what may not she achieve when 
they are kept on the rack or the operating-table for fifteen 
times that length? Fortunately, the laws of arithmetical 
proportion are not infallible outside the realm of figures, 
and The Wheel of God, if it cannot be recommended 
for reading aloud in the school-room, or as providing 
a clear and explicit moral, is by no means conducive to 
the extinction of mirth or the annihilation of orthodoxy. 
Following the example set by several contemporary writers, 
George Egerton has written not so much a novel as an 
imaginary biography. We are introduced to the heroine 
in the nursery; we part from her at the death of 
her second husband, when she has already passed her 
premiere jeunesse. Her name is Mary Desmond, she is 
Irish, neurotic, Quixotic, and, of course, erotic, and the 
daughter of a Major with “ dovelike eyes” and “the worst 
reputation as a husband in Europe.” With such a tempera- 
ment and antecedents, Mary is foredoomed to a chequered 
and chameleonic career. Her first husband is a magnificent 
“eagle-headed” desperado, long and lean as the Ancient 
Mariner, but we are given to understand that their wedded life 
was asuccess. Unluckily but significantly, this chapter in her 
career is left a blank, and the second half of the book is devoted 
to her ill-starred marriage with a handsome doctor who develops 
dipsomania, and is killed in a carriage accident on the Derby 
Day. The opening chapters, in spite of persistent violence of 
phrase—George Egerton always writes at the top of her voice 
—have a certain lurid power and picturesqueness and a 
curious circumstantiality of detail. They are also at times 
distinctly, though not always consciously, amusing, Major 
Desmond’s conversation recalling the extravagance of 
Thackeray’s “ The Mulligan.” It may be noted that George 
Egerton, if less inclined than usual to outrage our sense of 
propriety, is a greater offender than ever in the matter of 
proper names, —O'Connel, Silvio Pelico, Paul de Koch, 
Fanny Elsser, Fongué (for Fouqué) being some of her most 
striking deviations from normal orthography. 

The device of employing a narrator to act asa foil to the 
hero is not unfamiliar to readers of fiction; but we have never 
encountered a personage of this type quite like Mr. Harry 
Fowler, the friend and companion of the young doctor who is, 
if not the hero, at least the only strong male character in 
The Mischief-Maker. Mr. Fowler is nominally an invalid with 
a modest competence and no professional or domestic ties, who 
lives with his friend the doctor, not only in his bachelor days, 
but after his marriage. He is thus, if not a very efficient or 
heroic person, at least admirably qualified for the task of 
recording the trials and struggles and romantic experiences 
of Dr. Sutherland. The scene is laid in a Scottish industrial 
centre, where the chief social influence is exerted by the widow 
of a wealthy manufacturer, a frankly detestable old lady 
animated by a pure love of mischief for mischief’s sake. 


* (1.) The Wheel of God. By George Egerton. London: Grant Richards. —— 


(2.) The Mischies-Maker. By Lestie Keith. London: R chard kK ntle and Son. 
—(3.) The Ambition of Juaith. By Olive Birrell. Londou: Smith, Elder, and 
Oo.—(4.) Adventures of tue Comte de la Muette duriny the Reign of Lerror, By 


Bernard Capes. London: Wiliam Blackwood and sons 
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Her methods of attack are very simple; they consist in 
bluntly imputing to the most inoffensive and innocent people 
the sordid and selfish motives by which she would herself have 
been actuated had she stood in their shoes. But in spite of all 
her malice, Mrs. Laidlaw achieves but little. The worthy people 
of the story are really the architects of their own troubles. 
Nancy Gillespie is a very charming heroine, but she forfeits our 
sympathy in great measure by bestowing her affections on a 
young man who has absolutely nothing to recommend him 
but a picturesque exterior. The doctor belies the character 
for masterfulness and grit which is ascribed to him by his 
sudden abandonment of his suit. As for his fidus Achates, 
the narrator, one loses patience with so feeble and feminine a 
good Samaritan. The wicked old lady had at least the merit 
of consistency, while it is not particularly edifying to see how 
all the nice women in the book are prepared to lavish their 
affections on an invertebrate ingrate who deserts his adoptive 
father and succumbs to the morphia habit. People blunder 
quite as badly in real life, but when such blunders are trans- 
ferred to fiction the motive should at least be adequate; in 
other words, the reader should be made to realise the secret 
of Mr. Frank Cunningham’s fascination. Mr. Leslie Keith’s 
sharacters are excellent in vacuo; it is only when they act 
and react on each other that they cease to carry complete 
conviction. 

Miss Birrell’s novel, The Ambition of Judith, like the novels 
of most women, suffers from the absence of a strong male 
character; and after the striking situation which proves the 
turning-point of the heroine’s career, the working-out of 
the plot partakes of the nature of an anticlimax. Still, 
these blemishes in construction do not seriously detract from 
the general excellence of the book as a whole. Judith is 
not an altogether admirable heroine, but it is difficult to 
resist the fascination of a nature at once so fearless, so candid 
—in spite of her one fatal act of reticence—so refreshingly 
free from the sophistication of culture, so richly endowed 
with natural ability. Half Jewish by blood and temperament, 
Judith Hermann is the daughter of a struggling music- 
master and an English lady of good family, ostracised by her 
relations after a runaway match. From a life of privation, 
and even squalor, Judith is rescued by a wealthy invalid 
aunt, over whom, by virtue of her fearlessness, she soon 
zomes to exert an extraordinary influence. Before her death 
Lady Winter is possessed by the unfounded belief that her 
disreputable son is dead, and, having sole control of her 
fortune, makes a will in favour of Judith, the frank 
Hedonist, and Fidelia, another niece who is given over to 
good works; and Judith, although a letter from the son 
comes into her hands in time to undeceive his mother, 
suppresses it during the last hours of her life. It should be 
explained, however, that the altruistie niece, though not 
aware of the letter, knew that Clive Winter was alive, and 
strongly urged the suppression of that fact on the ground 
that if her aunt exercised her power of disposing her fortune 
in favour of the son, all her own benevolent humanitarian 
schemes would be thwarted for lack of funds. Fidelia, in 
short, has a good deal of the fanatical Jesuit in her composi- 
tion, while Judith, whose passionate love of all the good 
things that wealth can give has been starved for the first 
twenty years of her life, succumbs to a temptation too strong 
for her peculiar nature to resist. The rest of the book is 
concerned with the Nemesis that fell on Judith for yielding 
to the auri sacra fames, with the slow growth of her conscience 
and with her efforts at reparation. With all her faults she is 
far more human, and even loveable, than the angular though 
self-sacrificing Fidelia. One never quite recovers from the 
impression of Fidelia’s first appearance in her dowdy dress 
with her hands covered with chilblains. Saints should not 
be pictured as frumps, and we feel no pangs of remorse on 
learning that Fidelia ultimately married a young Socialist 
who insisted on wearing sandals out of doors. 


Mr. Bernard Capes has followed up his success in The Lake 
of Wine, noticed a few weeks back in these columns, with a 
brilliant series of imaginary episodes during the Reign of 
Terror, which appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine, and have 
now been issued under the title of Adventures of the Comte de 
la Muette. The Count, who acts as narrator, is under no 
illusion as to the somewhat unheroic figure he presents at the 
outset of these adventures. “ My title,” he says, “was a 
plague-spot to cover; little but the dust of my patrimony 





remained; I had long disabused my mind of the dogma that 
manliness is necessarily a triumphant force in the world,” 
Happily love comes to rehabilitate his self-respect, and in 
defence of Mlle. Carinne he acquits himself more than once 
like a gallant gentleman. These adventures are gruesome 
enough in all conscience, but Mr. Capes passes so rapidly and 
discreetly from the reek of the shambles and the charne]. 
house to the pure air of romance and knight-errantry that the 
reader is always tempted to persevere, and, let us add, fully 
rewarded for his perseverance, The faculty of invention 
which the author displays is not less remarkable than hig 
command of an ornate but genuinely picturesque style, and 
he is to be congratulated on the choice of a theme go ex. 
cellently adapted alike to his vivid—and at times somewhat 
lurid—imagination and his equipment as an artist in decora. 
tive diction. 








The public is naturally demanding and being supplied with a 
number of books about Mr. Gladstone at this time. The Right 
Honourable W. E. Gladstone, by Henry W. Lucy (W. H. Allen and 
Co.), is a reprint of a volume dating, in the main, some yearg 
back. The author has added a chapter which brings the 
biography (one of the “Statesmen Series”) to a conclusion, 
The frontispiece is from a recent photograph (January 29th, 
1895) taken in the Riviera, in a light, it is clear, that one might 
compare to the “ search-light.” Gladstone the Man, by David 
Williamson (James Bowden), is defined to be a non-political 
biography. His family, his friends, his homes, his books are 
described. Some pleasant illustrations from photographs are 
added. The Life of the Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone (G, 
Routledge and Sons) gives a summary of the whole career.— 
The Handwriting of Mr. Gladstone, by J. Holt Schooling (J. W. 
Arrowsmith), is reprinted from the Strand Magazine. 
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Eight, 80 guineas; under Eight, 60 guineas. 

Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Loca! Certificate in Honours). 








\ ELLINGBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL for the 

last three years has passed more than 100 boys each year in the Cam- 
bridge Senior and Junior Local Examinations—an unequalled performance— 
and has stood First in England for eight years in the number of Mathematical 
Distinctions, Successes include First place at Cooper’s Hill, and at Woolwich, 
14 Open University Scholarships gained direct from the School, Hospital 
Entrance Scholarships, Gold Medallist (London M.B.), &c. Fine modern build- 
ings and unrivalled playing-fields. Detached Sanatorium, Chemical Laboratory, 
£150 given annually in leaving Scholarships to the Universities. Tuition Fee. 
£9 153.; Board, 33 guineas per annum.—Apply, Dr. PLATT, Head-Master. 





I AUSANNE. — MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 
J (formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich HighSchool) RECEIVES ELDER 
GIRLS for Languages, Music, Painting, and Singing. French Conversation 
thoroughly acquired, 





| INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER—A 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground. Healthy 
and picturesque penton. Head- Master, Rey. A, SLOMAN. 


V ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. — An EXAMINATION 





will be HELD on JULY 5th, 6th, 7th to fill up not less than EIGHT 
SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO EXHIBI IONS. — For particulars apply by 
letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 





y= SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—Fourteen Scholarships (£55-£10) on July 13th. Two Exhibi- 
tions, each of £50 for four years, given every summer. ARMY CLASS and 
Engineering Class free. Eight Scholarships and Exhibitions at the Universities 
gained in the last six months. Excellent health record, Fine historic sur- 
rouudings. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), thoroughly complete.—Head-Master, 
Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late House-Master at Marlborough. 





N ALVERN COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIP EXAM. 
I INATION JULY 13th, 14th, and 15th. One of £87 (£93 for first year), 
One of £56, Five of £50, Eight ot £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £15 
per annum may be awarded to B ys who do well but fail to obtain Scholarships. 
—For i pert: alars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECP-ELARY. 


EE F fF Oo N sc HOOL 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £30, £60, £40 A es £20 (Three). 
EXAMINATION BEGINS JULY 12th. 
Further information from the HEAD-MASTER. 











A AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY (late Sevenoaks, 

Kent), HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Large modern house; fifteen 
acres of land, in pine and heather district near Bagshot. Gymnasium, Riding. 
Prospectus on applicstion to Miss 8. CARR. The School is recommended by 
Miss Wordsworth, Pr wsisncil of Lady Ms “a Hall, Oxford. 








TRANSFER OF SCHOOL. 


JILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—The above 
: School has been TRANSFERRED to the CHARGE of F. G. BAMPFYLDE, 
M.A., late Demy Magdalen College, Oxford, for over 20 years Form-Master of 
the Upper Sixth Classical, Merche vat Taylors’ School, assisted by a Resident 
Staff. Boys prepared for Publis Schools. Buildings on hillside, sheltered from 
N.and E. 32 acres of playing fields. Cricket, football, and carpenter's nan 





K AS TBOURNE 
d —_—_—- 
President, The DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 
BAYFIELD, M.A. EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, 
and 13th. (One or more awarded to Army Class Candidates.) 


COLLEGE. 


Head-Master, Rev. M. A. 
JULY 12th 





JYADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

W EXHIBITIONS varying from £30 to £20 in value will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 13th. 

One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys 
intended for the ARMY CLASS. 

Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 





TYEDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools, 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A, Oxon. 





ARPENDEN, HERTS.—S. GEORGE’S SCHOOL. 
Head-Master—Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. 
A school for 100 Boarders; 25 miles from Londor. Large buildings and 
grounds, swimming, carpentering, &. Over fourteen, £60; under, £50.—Apply 
to HEAD-MASTEK, 





ARPENDEN, HERTS.—TWO LADIES with Public 
School experience, WISH to MEET with TWO GIRLS to BOARD and 
KDUCATE with those already attending their classes, Certificated te:ching; 
home care ; bracing climate; country life. References exchanged.—For purticu- 
lars, apply * ‘es B.,”’ St. Hilda’s, Harpenden, 











LADY, Professor of French Literature, Officier 
. _ @Académie, is willing to RECEIVE a FEW YOUNG LADIES wishing 
to LEARN FRE NC H, at her country residence. Charming situation and every 
opportunity to spe: ak French. Reference kindly permitted to F. Victor Dickins, 
Registrar, London University.—Mlle. CHEGARAY, Nesles la Vallée, Seine 
et Oise. 





a hye — SEPTEMBER. Large HOUSE and 
GARDEN, STE. ADRESSE, HAVRE, in EXOHANGE for COUNTRY 





HOUSE SOUTHof. ENGLAND.—Apply by letter, “G.,” 69 Arlington Road, 


aN. We 
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HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


On the fine Seaside Estate of the College (1,800 acres), in a splendid climate, 
Students have unique opportunities of receiving a training, praciical and 
theoretica], which will fit them for a career abroad or at home. 

Full information from the Director at above address, or from the LONDON 
SECRETARY, 11 PALL MALL, 8.W 





— WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT. 
CARDIFF SCHEME, 


The GOVERNORS are PREPARED to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the 
_ of HEAD-MASTER for the CARDIFF INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL for 





Intending applicants may obtain particulars of the Appointment from the 
Clerk to the Governors, who will also supply copies of the Scheme. 

Applications, accompanied by not less than four recent testimonials, and 
marked on cover *‘ Head-Master,” must be in the hands of the undersigned not 
later than Saturday, July 9th, next. 

By order of the Governors, 
DAVID SHEPHERD, Clerk. 

1 Frederick Street, Cardiff, June 7th, 1898. 


NLENALMOND.—SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

JT SHOPS, £80 to £20, JULY 12th and 13th. One or more for Modern or 
Arwy subjects. For di:tant Oandidates Kxaminations at centres,—Apply Rev. 
The WARDEN. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA—PARK MANSION. 
\ SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education; 
delicate children receive every care. House built for school in high bracing 
situation, standing in own grounds; perfect ventilation and heating. Bathing, 
tennis, gymnastics, riding.—Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH, A O.P. 











for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Heaid-Mistress, Mi:s E, M. 
PICKARD (Class Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 


QHEERBORNE S C H O O L. 
w ia 


The SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD on JULY 7th, 8th, 9‘h. 
For further particulars apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Schoolhouse, 
Sherborne. 


QETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—* OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
\ 











T EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classical 
a and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 
the annual value of £700. Preparatory School; avd Junior House for Boys 
under 12 will be opened in Sentember. Terms, £65-55 per annum.—Head. Master, 
Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 








UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineering Sides, This year’s successes included Senior Mathematical 
Scholarship at Christ College; a Classical Scholarship; and 12th place in 
Woolwich Examination. Fee. £60 to £75a year. KNTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAM, in JULY.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 





QT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, Co., Limited, 
kK) POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. Head-Mistress, Miss M. M. DANIEL, 
late a Resident Lecturer in Class cs, Girton College, Cambridge. A new 
Boarding-House will be opened in September (House-Mistress, Miss H. Jex-Blake). 





HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
3 HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX, 
Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from Great 
Harrowéen Hall, Northants, to the above address.—Prospectus on application 
to the SECRETARY, 








TNIVERSITY OF DURHAM.—SCHOLARSHIPS for 

WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1898.—An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70 and 

an EXHIBITION of £30, each tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for 

COMFETITION at the ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS which COM- 

MENCES OCTOBER 12th.—Further information can be obtained from Rev. H. 
ELLERSHAW, Hatfield Hall, Durham. 





Ae Gt O -O L LL 54 2). 


SCHOLARSHIPS varying from £25 to #55 per annnm OPEN to BOYS under 
16 will be OFFERED by EXAMINATION treginning JULY 5th, tenable on 
the Classical or Modern Side.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, Bath College. 





OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—SCHOOL ror BOYS From 6 To 14, 
House stands high on cliff, south aspect; playground and field for games, 
Resident Masters and Governess. 60, 80, and 1U0 guineas, 
Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. 





OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, 8.W.—Conducted 

by Mrs. SUTTON. THOROUGH PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SOHWOLS, 
Kindergarten and Transition Classes for Children under 8, Cricket, Drilling. 








N ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation; best 

modern boarding arrangements. Exc-llent new buildings cost £20,000, 
Beautiful and healthy situation. Illustrated prospectus. &chol»rsnips, 
Boarders under the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUUKKS. 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP (£20 for three 
years), JULY 13th and 14th, 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME. 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Special advantages for study 

of Languages, Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectnres, 

Bracing climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. References kindly 

permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Cherington House, Shipston-on-Stour, and 
other ladies.—For Prospectus, apply to Miles, HEISS. 








ADAME AUBERT, 141 REGENT STREET, W., 
RECOMMENDS and forwards gratis PROSPECTUSKS of Englsh and 
Foreign SCHOOLS and EDUCAtIONAL «OMES, and introduces GOVERN- 
ESSKS, Visiting Teachers, Chaperons, Companions, Secretaries for HOME, the 
CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA, 





—— 


AYLEY HALL, HERTFORD.—Fine Old FREER 

HOLD DETACHED FAMILY RESIDENCE built in the Reign of Q x 
Anne, and being a fine specimen of that good period, It stands in beautiful 
grounds (about one acre), contains twelve bedrooms, two bathrooms te 
entrance hall with black and white marble floor, five reception rooms, ca “4 
domestic offices, s‘abling for three, glass-houses, &. The house is suppoed t 
have been built by Sir Thomas Clark, Lord of the Manor of Brickendonbury ’ = 
Lord Mayor of London in the Year 1696. The premises are eminently suit, vl 
for a High Class Girls’ School, for which a distinct demand ex'sts, ae 

Messrs, BENINGFIELD, TIDY, NORRIS, and DUVALL will OFFER th 

ABOVE for SALE by AUCTION at ‘THE DIMSDALE ARMS HOTEL, 
HERTFORD, on SATURDAY, July 9th, 1898. Particulars of Sale, with G.. 
ditions, Plan, and Views may be obtained of Messrs. SWORDER and LONG. 
MORE, Solicitors, Hertford, and of the AUCTIONEERS, Hertford and Ware, 
from whom cards to view may be had, ne 





ARIS.—The Comforts of an English and American 

Home, combined with the advantage of studying Music, Art, and Lancuares 
in Paris, are offered to a few YOUNG LADIES, in the best part of the cty 
(near l’Arc de Triomphe and Bois de Boulogne). Very careful supervision give “| 
and lessons from the most eminent Professors arranged for. Under the tuition 
of a French Lady, resident in the home, an excellent opportunity is afforded of 
learning and speaking the language.—Miss HAYES, 46 Rue Hamelin, Paris, 

wr a oe LL 


| anion COLLEGE, EDINBURGB. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, 


NAMES of CANDIDATES and full particnlars 
must be sent to HEAD-MASTER before July lst. 

















DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Cxaminations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements shou!d ‘ sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, i 








O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in a 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars, Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &-., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. Telegraphic address, “ Triform 
London. ‘Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 





ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, 8.W. 
Patron—H.R.H. tHE PRINCE or WALES, K.u. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Rt. Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT 
SPENOER, Esq., HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B, 

Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains about 170,000 Volumes of Ancient and Mo’ern Litera- 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, accord- 
ing to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members, 
Reading-Koom Open from Ten to Half-past Six, CATALOGUE, Firra Epiriux, 
2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s, 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


a * © ee Se Ff 2 De 





Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, S.W. 
Excellent References. 





| OOKS WANTED, 20s. each offered :—Kipling’s “ Plain 

Tales,” 1888; “ Letters of Marque,” 1891; Lang’s Ballads, 1872; “ Des- 
perate Remedies,” 3 vols., 1871; “Umar Khayyam,” 1859; ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” 
3 vols., 1869; “Jane Eyre,” 3 vols., 1847; ‘‘ Hawbuck Grange,’’ 1847. Please 
send for my list of wants with fancy prices offered.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOK- 
SHOP, Birmingham, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH. AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. | from Two Guineas per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for + 
weekly exchange of books at the honses ¥.B.—Two or Three Friends oe 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


per annum. | and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied cn Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post.free to any Address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS OOPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmex, Lonpon. Code: UNICODE 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA CLERGY FUND. 


(THE CHURCH’S MEMORIAL OF THE QUEEN’S REIGN.) 


A PUBLIC MEETING 
will be HELD at the MANSION HOUSE 
ox behalf of the Central Fund on MONDAY, July 4th, 1898, 


at 3 p.m. 


The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR will preside. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury and other speakers will address the Meeting. 
The following have expressed a hope of their ability to be present :— 


irl Egerton of Tatton. 
Viscount Cross, 

Tian of St. Paul’s. 

Ww. D. Crewdson, Eq. 
Archdeacon of London, 
Oo). Victor Milward,M.P, 
lord Barnard. (M.P. 
Sir F. 8. ag Bzrt., 


| Rev. Vincent Fortescue, 
| H. J. Torr, Eeq. 
A.J. Morton Ball, Esq. 
Melville Portal, Esq. 
Bishop of St. Davids. 
B'shop of Southwark. 
Bishop of Ely. 
Haden Corser, Esq. 


Sir H. H. Bemrose, M.P, 

Michael Williams, Esq. 

Lord Tredegar, 

Rev. Canon J. Blake- 
Humfrey. 

4\fred Baldwin, Esq.,M.P. 

F, Charlesworth, Esq. 

$i r John Dic _— Poyn- 
der, Bart., 


J. hn§, Gilliat, Exq.,M.P.| E. H. Carlile, Esq. 
ishop of St. Albans. Rishop of Bath and Wells. | Rizht Hon. a ua. ‘Talbot, 
¥arl of Stamford, Bishop of Hereford. M.P. 

larl Stanhope. Alexander M. Chance,| Charles Leveson-Gower, 
Ei rl Nelson, Eeq., J.P. Esq. 

nishop of Exeter. The Hon. Ivo Bligh. Hugh J. Coles, Esq. 

G, A. Spottiswoode, Esq. | The bishop of Llandaff, | Lord Addington, 

", P. Beckwith, Esq. Bishop of Ripon. J. A. Shaw-Stewart, Eaq. 
Fred. A. White, Esq. R. L. Benyon, Krq. A. B. Stevens, Esq., M.B. 
Nishop of Chichester. F. 8. W. Cornwallis, Esq., | Bishop of Marlborough. 
Farl of Powis. M.P. Lord Clinton. 

Bishop of Worcester. Sir F. Mi'ner, Bart., M.P.| Bishop of Swansea. 

Office of Central Fund, Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, Hon. See, 


QUEEN VICTORIA CLERGY FUND. 
OFFICE: CHURCH HOUSE, DEAN’S YARD, S.W. 


List of some of the principal Contributions and Amounts recently received :— 





























Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN ...... ....000 £1,000, 
Exrl Egerton of Tatton (in | Sir John Hassard, K.C.B....... 1010 0 
FOUR SONTHN si scessensaceseascns £2,000 0 0! Baroness Burdett- ‘Coutts...... 233 0 0 
Duke of Westminster, K.G ; Fred. <A. White, Esq. 
CTD _ ccenasonrascaceccaconees 200 0 WIRED  cccstatasccncossesmnaen £50 0 0 
Miss Baily (annual) ............ 10 10 4 Mrs. Ernest Hankey 
ZH. Buxton, Esq. vagpoeanic 3l 10 GRIND), . cacteccesaceceretsassence 1010 0 
Richard Foster, Eaq. ......... 000 0 0| Rev. Canon Allen (in five 
Do. pea = 0 WOMMEL coc ssicccacspacsestecsasncaes, So LO 
Mi s Fanny Druce.... 0 4 Mrs. Louis Schuster (ann.) 1010 0 
John S, Gilliat, Esq 0 0! Archbishop of Canterbury 
Lady Florence "Pelli im Clin- Be Co ae aes 59 0 0 
COUR cscacedetaseieoiasessscsescssecas 25 0 0) Earl of Feversham......... ie Cee 6 
Henry Wagner, Esq. (in five | Thomas Chapman, Esq....... 5) 0 0 
SOI incsantioniesssnersisubsnsers 300 0 0} Lady Fremautle................0 10 0 0 
Miss Porter (annua)).. wee 10 0 0} H. W. Prescott, Esq. (in five 
F. H. Rivington, Esq. (in MND i axcchadsivscssaxedsenetctentee 1,000 0 0 
| 0 0 vey Sir J. L. Hoskyns, wasn 10 10 0 
Wm. Brooke, Eaq. (in four 1 Mine ANGETOD oeccccrccrescosee 50 0 0 
SOU snciiskeicexccase<éussceasans 1,000 0 0} Rev. George Herbert 10 » 0 0 
Lewis Wigram, Esq. (annual) 50 0 0| H. E, Luxmoore, Esq.. 50 0 0 
Miss Ellershaw (annna))...... 10 0 0} Mrs. Wyatt fannual) ......... 10 0 0 
Sir A. P. Heywood, Bart...... 100 0 0} Mrs, Alexander Black......... 100 0 0 
¥. O. Dobbing, Esq, ..csccccsoce 50 0 0|A. F. Buxton, Esq. (stock)... 500 0 0 
General H. Le Way (annual) 10 0 0/ W. S. De Winton, Esq. (in 
House of Laymen, Province GVO PORTE) .00 scccccccesercccscesce 100 0 0 
OX MMR cas catave’ cxncutacasdacacss 200 0 0O| Hon, Evelyn Hubb ard, M.P, 
Lady Harriett. Leslie Mel- (in five years) ........0.ceccesee 100 0 0 
ll 20 0 0 E. M. Tomlinson, Esq., 
300 0 0} M. Pr. (ant MME cesacictese «w- 1010 0 
w | F, Charlesworth, Esq. . 200 0 0 
EGO GOMES) co. cccscesvicccesesedes 0 0} Lord Grime horpe (t 
Lord Aldenham (in four donat on) .......6. eadaesasiabiese 50 0 0 
VOR sccccssecs decueedstbhasedesss 2,0 0 
R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, Hon. Seeretary. 


£10 10s. NORWAY FJORD CRUISES, 


Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE, on the 
8.8. ‘ARGONAUT,’ 3,254 tonnage, 4,000 horse-power, elec- 
tric light, excellent cuisine, magnificent dining salvon, 
seating all passengers at once; every modern appliance. 
Details, SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 








4°(, 6s.—GENEVA TOUR, 


nine days. Extensions to Chamounix (Mont Blanc), Zermatt 
(Matterhorn), St. Gothard, Oberland, &c. Lecturers, Sir 
Robert Ball, Mr. Edward Wymper, Dr. Lunn. Departures 
weekly from May 10th. 
Detai's from SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh passant Euston, Loudon, N.W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS 4 0 ue ow ee £30,000,000 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
axp UpuHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York, 
@.8.4.; THe Supscrrerion News Co., 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A; GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and THe Haroip A. Wirison Company, 
Lyrp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada, where single Copies can 
ve obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 












MESSRS. LONGMANS & €0.’S LIST. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


NEW VOLUME. 
JUST PUBLISHED. With 75 Illustrations, crown 8yvo, 10s. 6d. 


ROWING. 


By R. P. P. ROWE and C. M. PITMAN. 
With Chapters on STEERING hy C. P. SEROCOLD and 
F. C. BEGG; 

METROPOLITAN ROWING by S. LE BLANC SMITH; 
And on PUNTING by P. W. SQUIRE. 

*,° This Volume takes the place of the Volume on “ Boatinc." 


NEXT WEEK, SIXTH EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED, 
With 65 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


CRICKET. 


By A. G. STEEL and the Hon. R. H. LYTTELTON. 
With Contributions by ANDREW LANG, W. G. GRACE, R, A. H. MITOHELL, 
and F. GALE, 


FUR, | FEATHER, AND FIN SIRIES.—New Volume. 
Edited by A. E. T. WATSON. 


NEXT WEEK. With 12 Illustrations by J. E. Grace, and from 
specially prepared Photographs, crown 8vo, 53. 


THE TROUT. 


By the MARQUESS or GRANBY. 
With Chapters on the BREEDING OF TROUT, by Col. H. CUSTANCE; and 
COOKERY, by ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. ANDREW LANG. 


THE MAKING OF RELIGION. By Anorew 


LanG@. 8vo, 12s. 
“There can be no doubt of the interest and novelty of the facts which Mr. 
Lang adduces. The book deserves wide attention.”—Athenzum, 


W. G. WILLS: Dramatist and Painter. By 


Freeman WILLS. With Photogravure Portrait, 8ve, 10s. 6d. 
“Tt is a most entertaining book, and gives a real impres-ion of a very interest- 
ing and lovable man...... There is not a dull page in the volume.” 
—Daily Telegraph, 


SOUTH AMERICAN SKETCHES. By 


Rospsert CrawrorD, M.A, Honorary Master in Engineering, Dublin Uni- 
versity, &c., Author of “ Across the Pampas and the Andes,” &. Crown 
8yo, 6a. 


NEW STORY BY MRS. WALFORD. 


LEDDY MARGET. By L. B. Watrorp, 


Author of ‘Mr. Smith,” ** Iva Kildare,” &c. Crown Svo, 6s. 
“Mrs. Walford has seldom given us anything better than this picture of a 
lovable yet unconventional old age,” —Spectator, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


JULY. Price Sixpence. 
Two Mery o’ Menprp. By Walter, Reminiscences oF a Few Dars Spent 
Raymond. Chaps. 1-3. aT A CountTRY House with Me. 
Tue Prrservation or Hearina. By| GuLapsToNE. By the Hon. Mrs. Old- 
Sir William B. Dalby, F.R.C.8. tield. 
: ae ae How My Lapy LraGueD wiTH THE 
Tuz Birvs' Evensoya. (Faithfully| syoaaers. By Miss Violet Simpson. 
Reported into English.) By Walter! 4 Roap in OrcabyY. By Duncan J. 





Herries Pollock. | Robertson. 
Miss InaeLtow's Poxms. By Andrew! At THE Sian or THE SHIP, By Andrew 
Lang. { ng. 


LONGM ANS, ( GREEN, & cO., London, 1 New Tork, and Bombay. 





MR. ROWBOTHAM’S NEW NOVEL. 
TT,HE GOD HORUS. The most powerful and terrible 


_ tale of the century. “An Egyptian Queen, supposed to be dead, falls 
into the power of an embalmer! Kxtraordinary developments ! Romantic 
dénoiment! Unexampled originality. Absorbing interest.” By J. F. Row- 
BOTHAM. oe 68.—A. Robinson, 147 Walton Street, Oxford, 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


{ P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK: 

Je SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 2s BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excelle nt facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLIC ATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on sana ation. 


yy sap OUT of PRINT SUPPLIED. —State wants. 

Try the Holland System, the most important bookfinding organisation in 

i? worid, Spanish, American, Naval, and Military Books sought for free of 

charge if not in stock, ‘“ Authors’ Journal and Book Catalogue” sont free.— 
HOLLAND CO., Booksellers, Grenville Buildings, Birmingh un, 
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The undersigned Committee, at the request of holders of a large amount of the 
securities, has been for a long time past engaged in an examination of the affairs of 
The Baltimore and Ohio System and the relative value and earning capacity of the 
various lines comprised therein, with a view to formulating a plan of reorganization 
therefore which should fairly recegnise the rights of all security holders, and at the 
same time bring the fixed charges of the reorganized Company safely within the net 
earning capacity of the system. Much time and attention have been devoted to 
acquiring full and accurate information as to all details, including a careful examina- 
tion of the Company’s accounts for the period of nine years and six months, made 
by Mr. Stephen Little on behalf of the Committee. The aim of the Committee has 
been to formulate a plan for the reorganization of the system which should accom- 
plish the following results : 


(a) The reduction of the fixed charges to a limit safely within the net earning 
capacity of the reorganised properties ; 

(2) Adequate capital for present and future requirements ; 

(c) The payment of floating debt and provision for existing car-trust obligations ; 

(d) The preservation of the integrity of the system as far as the same can be 
economically and advantageously accomplished and such control of the 
reorganized Company as shall secure a satisfactory management of the 
property for a period of years. 


Having these objects in view, a plan has been prepared and Messrs. Speyer & Co., 
and Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co., of New York, and Messrs. Speyer Brothers, of 
London, have been selected by the Committee to act as Reorganization Managers to 
carry out the plan. 

Messrs. Louis Fitzgerald, Henry Budge, Edward R. Bacon, and William A. Read, 
have been appointed an Advisory Committee to continue and complete the work of 
the Reorganization Committee and to consult and co-operate with the Reorganiza- 
tion Managers. Any vacancy in the Advisory Committee occasioned by death, 
resignation, or otherwise, may be filled by the joint action of the Reorganization 
Managers, and of the remaining Members of the Advisory Committee. 

The undersigned recommend the prompt acceptance of the plan, believing that its 
consummation will result to the best interests of all security holders, and will place 
this important property upon a sound and conservative basis. 


New York, June 22, 1898. 

LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
AUGUST BELMONT, 
EDWARD R. BACON, 
HENRY BUDGE, 
EUGENE DELANO, 
WILLIAM A. READ, 
HOWLAND DAVIS, 


Reorganization Committee. 
To the Holders of the following Bonds, Coupons, and Stocks: 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Bonds, Loan of 1853, Extended to 1935 
at Four Per Cent. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 100-Year Five Per Cent. Consolidated 
Mortgage Bonds of 1888. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Sterling Six Per Cent. Loan of 1872, 
Due March 1, 1902. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Sterling Six Per Cent. Loan of 1874, 
Due May 1, 1910. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Six Per Cent. Loan of 1879, Due April 
1, 1919 (Account Parkersburg Branch Railroad Company). 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Five Per Cent. Bonds, Loan of 1885 
(Account Pittsburgh and Connellsville Railroad Company). 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Four and One-Half Per Cent. Terminal 
Mortgage Bonds of 1894. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Sterling Four and One-Half Per Cent. 
Loan of 1883, Philadelphia Branch. 

Baltimoreand Ohio Railroad Company Sterling Five Per Cent. Loan of 1577, Due 
June 1, 1927 (Account Baltimore and Ohio and Chicago Railroad Company). 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company First Preferred Stock. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Second Preferred Stock. 

3altimore and Ohio Railroad Company Common Stock. 

Pittsburgh and Connellsville Railroad Company First Mortgage Bonds, Ex- 
tended to 1946 at Four Per Cent. 

Pittsburgh and Connellsville Railroad Company First Mortgage Seven Per 
Cent. Bonds, Due July 1, 1898. 

Pittsburgh and Connellsville Railroad Company Six Per Cent. Consolidated 
Mortgage Bonds. 

— and Chicago Junction Railroad Company First Mortgage Five Per Cent. 

onds. 

Akron and Chicago Junction Railroad Company Preferred Stock. 

Washington City and Point Lookout Railroad Company Six Per Cent. Bonds. 

Matured and Unpaid Coupons, and claims for interest on registered bonds, 
appertaining to any of the above-named Bonds, except those of the 
Washington City and Point Lookout Railroad Company may be deposited 
separate from the Bonds as hereinafter stated. 


As stated in the foregoing announcement of the Re-organization Committee, a 
plan has been prepared, with our joint approval and co-operation, for the re-organi- 
zation of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company's System ; and in conformity 
with an arrangement with the Committee, the undersigned have undertaken to act 
as Re-organization Managers to carry out the plan. 


The plan provides for the creation of the following new securities :-— 
First 


70,000,000 Dols. PRIOR LIEN THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
GOLD BONDS, DUE 102s. 


These bonds will bear interest from July 1, 1898, and are to be secured by a mort- 
gage upon the Main Line and Branches, Parkersburg Branches and Pittsburgh 
Division when acquired by the New Company, covering about 1,077 miles of first 
track, and about 964 miles of second, third and fourth tracks and sidings and also 
all the equipment now owned by the Company of the value of upwards of 
20,000,000 dols. or hereafter acquired in any manner except by the use of the 
34,000,000 dols. reserved First Mortgage Bonds, as hereinafter stated. 

The right will be reserved to issue, after January 1st, 1902, not to exceed 
5,000,000 dols, additional of these bonds, at the rate of not exceeding 1,000,000 dols. a 

ear, for the enlargement, betterment or extension of the properties covered by the 
rior Lien Mortgage, or for the acquisition of additions thereto. 

In case delay should occur in acquiring any of the said lines of railway, the 
execution of the plan will not for that reason necessarily be postponed, but the 


Prior Lien Mortgage, as security for the bonds issued thereunder, until such line of 
railway shall be acquired by the New Company and subjected to the lien of said 
mortgage. 


The Prior Lien Bonds are to be applied as follows :— 


Dols. 


se — 60,073,090 
sam 9,000,000 


In partial exchange for existing bonds ... oe eee ooe 
Purchased by Syndicate to provide cash requirements of plan 





: . 69,073,090 
For contingencies (any surplus to New Company) we we oe 926,910 

70,000,000 
SECOND. 


63,000,000 Dols. FIRST MORTGAGE FIFTY-YEAR FOUR PER CENT. 
GOLD BONDS. 


These bonds will bear interest from July 1st, 1898, and are to be secured by a 
mortgage which will be a first lien on the Philadelphia, Chicago, and Akron divisions 
and branches, and the Fairmont, Morgantown, and Pittsburgh Railroad, covering 
about 570 miles of first track, and about 332 miles of second, third and fourth tracks 
and sidings, and also on the properties now included in the present Baltimore and 
Ohio Terminal Mortgage of 1894, when said lines and properties are acquired by the 
New Company : also on the Baltimore Belt Railroad, if and when the same shall be 
acquired by the New Company ; and a lien subject to the Prior Lien Mortgage upon 
the lines, property and equipment covered by the latter. 


The right will be reserved to increase the amount of these bonds to 90,000,000 dols. 
for the enlargement, betterment, or extension of the railroads and properties covered 
by the Prior Lien Mortgage and also those covered by the First Mortgage, or for 
the acquisition of extensions or additions thereto or equipment for use thereon, at 
the rate of not exceeding 1,500,000 dols. a year for the first four years after the 
organization of the New Company and at the rate of not exceeding 1,0c0,000 dols. 
a year thereafter. The right will also be reserved to call in and redeem all or any 
part of the First Mortgate Bonds after twenty-five years, at 105, and also to issue 
not to exceed 75,000,000 dols. additional of said bonds or such lesser amount as may 
be required to retire the Prior Lien bonds when due. 


In case delay should occur in acquiring any of the said lines of railway or 
properties to be included under the First Mortgage as above stated, the execution of 
the plan will not for that reason necessarily be postponed, but the existing bonds 
upon such line or property deposited under the plan may be pledged under the 
First Mortgage, as security for the bonds issued thereunder, until such line ox 
ong shall be acquired by the New Company, and subjected to the lien of said 
‘irst Mortgage. 


The First Mortgage Bonds are to be applied as follows :— 





Dollars. 
In partial exchange for existing bonds... ee ae es ae 36,384,535 
Purchased by Syndicate to provide cash requirements of plan... 12, 450,00 
For contingencies (any surplus to New Company) ... ooo ove 1,165,405 
§0,000,00¢ 
Reserve for New Company win oo on oe eee eee 7,000,000 
57,000,000 
Reserve to be issued only to retire Baltimore Belt Line ss. ose 6,000,00 





63,000,00 


Note.—The properties covered by the Baltimore Belt Line mortgage will be 
leased ata rental equivalent to interest at 4 per cent. on the existing Belt Line 5 per 
cent. bonds which is to be in full payment of said interest. The rental agreement 
will provide that in consideration of the rental the New Company shall have an 
option to purchase all the said Belt Line 5 per cent. bonds at par and accrued interest 
at any time within five years on sixty (60) days’ notice, and that, in case the Com 
pany shall not purchase such bonds within the five years specified, it will at the ter 
mination of that period assume the ultimate payment, when due, of the principal of 
such bonds. 





THIRD. 
40,000,000 Dols) FOUR PER CENT. NON-CUMULATIVE PREFERRED 
STOCK. 


This stock will be entitled to receive non-cumulative dividends at the rate of 
4 per cent. per annum before the payment of any dividend on the Common Stock. 
This stock will be applied as follows :— 

Dols. 
For Reorganization purposes eee oes “ eee ove eee 17,218,700 
Purchased by Syndicate to provide cash requirements of plan se 16,450,000 
For adjustment with various outstanding bondholders’ and stock- 
holding interests, contingencies, &c., &c. (any surplus to New 
Company) ove one ove vee ove oe 


ove one 1,331,300 





35300 »,000 
Reserve for New Company... one oes +00 ove oo vee 59 900,000 


40,000,000 





FourtTH. 
35,000,000 Dols. COMMON STOCK. 





This stock will be applied as follows :— Dols. 
For Reorganization purposes eee ee sas sue eee see 315178,000 
For adjustment outstanding securities, contingencies, &c. (any 

surplus to New Company) ... a a asa ee at 3,822,000 
35,000,000 


In order to establish such control of the Reorganized Company as shall secure a 
satisfactory management of the property for a period of years, both classes of stock 
of the New Company (except such shares as may be disposed of to qualify directors) 
shall be vested in the following five Voting Trustees for the period of five years .— 
William Salomon, Abraham Wolff, J. Kennedy Tod, Louis Fitzgerald, and C. H. 
Coster, although the Voting Trustees in their discretion may deliver their stock at an 
earlier date as provided in the Trust Agreement. In the meanwhile the Voting 
Trustees are to deliver their certificates in the usual form. 

As stated in the plan, holders of First and Second Preferred and Common Stock 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company may purchase from the Syndicate new 
referred and common stock, by depositing their old stocks with the Mercantile 
rust Company, or the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, its agency in 





existing bonds upon such line deposited under the plan may be pledged under the 





London, on the following terms : as consideration for shares of the New Company 
depositors of B. & O, First Preferred Stock must pay 2 dols. per share deposited ; 





_ smocettaan A. 
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depositors of B. & O. Second Preferred Stock must pay 20 dols. per share deposited ; 
and depositors of B. & O. Common Stock must pay 20 dols. per share deposited. 
Such payments must be made by depositors in not less than three instalments, at 
least thirty days apart, when and as called for by advertisement published in each 
instance at least twice a week for two weeks in at least two daily newspapers in New 
York, Baltimore, and London respectively. 


Deposited bonds must carry all coupons and claims {ur interest on registered 
bonds maturing on or after July 1, 1898 (except the First Mortgage Six Per Cent. 
Bonds of the Washington City and Point Lookont Railroad Company, must also 
carry all matured and unpaid coupons). All matured and unpaid coupons and 
claims for interest on registered bonds (excepting the unpaid coupons on the First 
Mortgage Six Per Cent. Bonds of the Washington City and Point Lookout 
Railroad Company) may be deposited separate from the bonds, and the same will 
be paid in cash as soon as practicable after the plan is declared operative, with 
interest on such coupons ard claims for interest at the rate of five per cent. per 
annum from the date of maturity up to the date when the same are finally paid. 
Interest will also be paid in cash upon the completion of the reorganization on 
all deposited bonds (excepting the First Mortgage Six per Cent. Bonds of the 
Washington City and Point Lookout Railroad Company) at the rate provided in 
the old Bonds up to July 1, 1898, from the coupon date last preceding. 


The Syndicate will purchase such coupons and claims for interest on registered 
bonds matured prior to July 1, 1898, from holders who do not desire to deposit the 
same under the plan (provided and so soon as the bonds to which the coupons or 
claims of interest appertain have been deposited) at their face value with interest at 
the rate of five per cent. per annum from the respective dates of maturity of such 
coupons or claims for interest to date of purchase, provided such coupons and claims 
for interest shall be presented for sale to the Syn dicate at the office of the Mercantile 
Trust Company in New York or at its London agency above mentioned, on or before 
July 22, 1898. 


The basis of exchange of existing bonds and of sale of new stock is shown in the 
following table :— 
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The Syndicate has agreed to purchase for cash, upon the plan being declared 
operative, all Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company One-Hundred-Year Five Per 
Cent. Consolidated Mortgage Bonds deposited under the plan, whose holders prefer 
to accept cash rather than to take the new securities, at the price (in New York) of 
110 and interest accrued and ewnpaid since the maturity of the last-paid coupon, pro- 
vided the depositors of such bonds shall signify their election to receive cash as above 
stated, by presenting their Certificates of Deposit at the office of the Mercantile 
Trust Company i in New York or at its London agency above specified, within sixty 
days from the time the plan shall actually be issued, to be stamped as electing to 
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accept such cash payment. Such depositors will thereupon be entitled to receive 
such cash payment so soon as the plan is declared operative, upon surrender of their 
Certificates of Deposit so stamped. 


Dols. 


The fixed charges of the Company for the year ae June 30, 
ea 75771, 1IE 


1897, as reported by the Receivers, were 
The annual fixed charges, upon completion of the reorganization 
and retirement of existing bonds as en it is estimated, 


will be wa Bre tee eco «a im aa 6,252,358 








Decrease of annual fixed charges.. 1,518,760 


The Company, as shown by Mr. Stephen Little’ : expert examination and report, 
dated July r1th, 1896, from September 30th, 1888, ovember 30th, 1895, a period 
of seven years and two months, earned, net, oa x miscellaneous income, a yearly 
average of 7,234,000 dols., without deduction, however, of average taxes amounting 
to 437,000 dols. 

The net earnings for the year ang June oth, were including 
miscellaneous income ... 
(For the fiscal year ending June 30, "1897, “equipment of 
the Company valued on its books at 1,155,829'95, dols. 
was put out of service and charged, not to operating 
expenses, but to *‘ Profit and Loss,” because it represented the 
depreciation of a number of years. As against this, however, 
extraordinary expenses—estimated at not less than 750,000 dols. 
—for the maintenance of the property generally, were incurred 
during the year, and charged to operation. For the year 1898, 
as stated in the annual report of last year, all equipment when 
put out of service, is replaced with equipment of equal value, 
as shown on the books of the Company, and the cost thereof 
charged to ‘‘ Maintenance of Equipment.” s 
The net earnings from the property for the present fiscal year 
(April, May and June approximated) have (notwithstanding 
liberal charges for maintenance), as compared with the same 


- one one 


Dols. 
6,593,999 


_ period of the preceding fiscal year, increased ese: 1y4.43,909 
Miscellaneous income decreased ... eee eee ose 62,114 
Net increase ss one 00 tee o eee eee 


1,381,795 


Estimated net earnings for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898, 
including miscellaneous income (Taxes not deducted, they 
being included in fixed charges)... oe ove ove oe = -93975:785 

from which, however, will have to be deducted the sum of about 251,000 dols., repre- 
senting the "decrease i in the amount of miscellaneous income which will be occasioned 
by the proposed sale of securities in the treasury and the cancellation of sinking-fund 
investments under the reorganization. The fixed charges of the new Company will 
thus be well within the past net income of the property—even that of the last fiscal 
year of extreme depression. The new Company will be relieved from floating debt 
and the embarrassment of car and wheelage trust payments and will start, not only 
with a substantial working cash capital, but also with power to provide facilities for 
the increase of business. The bye-laws of the new Company will provide that its 
accounts shall be audited annually by accountants of established reputation. 

A Syndicate has been formed to furnish the cash required to provide for unpaid 
interest, existing car trusts, receiver’s certificates, floating debt, and other out- 
standing obligations, improvement, equipment, working capital, and other purposes 
of the new Company, and also to purchase new securities not taken by holders of 
certain of the existing bonds. 

The Mercantile Trust Company of New York will act as Depositary under the 
plan, and the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, will act as its agent for the 
purpose of receiving deposits in London, England. All holders of bonds and stock 
affected by the plan may deposit their securities, on and after June 30, 1898, either 
with the Mercantile Trust Company, at its office, No. 120, Broadway, in the City of 
New York, or at its agency, the London and Westealinter Bank, Limited, 41, 
Lothbury, ‘London, England, and will receive reorg ganization certificates of deposit 
therefor. Application will be made in due course to list such certificates of deposit 
upon the New York and London Stock Exchanges. 

Participation under the plan of reorganization in any respe@ whatsoever is 
dependent upon the deposit of securities as above within such time as may be fixed 
by the Managers, and the plan will embrace only securities so deposited. Copies of 
the agreement and plan of reorganization are now ready for distribution, and all 
security holders are invited to ‘obtain them from the undersigned, or from the 
Depositary or its London agency, as all depositors are bound thereby, without 
regard to this circular ; and the plan and agreement set forth in detail many features 
which it is impracticable to condense into this circular, but which are of much 
importance to security holders. 

We believe that the prompt consummation of the plan will result to the best 
interests of all security holders, and will place the administration of this property 
on asound and conservative basis. Any further information connected with the 
reorganization which may be de esired by security holders will be furnished on appli- 
cation at the offices of any of the undersigned, or at the office of the Depositary or 
its London Agency. 

Dated New York, June 22, 1898. 

SPEYER & CO. 

30, Broad "Street, New York. 

KUHN, LOEB & CO., 

27, Pine Street, New York. 

SPEYER BROTHERS, 

7, Lothbury, London. 

& STEELE, 


Reorganization 
Managers. 


SEWARD, GUT HRIE 





E « BEAMAN, 
FRESHFIELDS & WIL L IAMS, London, 
Counsel to Reorganizz ation Managers. 


To the Holders of Bonds or Stocks of the following-named Railroad Companies :— 
Columbus and Cincinatti Midland Railroad Company. 
Central Ohio Railroad Company. 
Newark, Somerset and Straitsville Railroad Company. 
Sz andusky, Mansfield and Newark Railroad Company. 
Schuylkill River, East Side Railroad Company. 
Winchester and Potomac Railroad Company. 
Winchester and Strasburg Railroad Company. 
Referring to ‘the plan and agreement for the reorganization of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company, dated June 22, 1898, holders of the securities of the above- 
named railroads are requested to communic ate at once with the undersigned 
Advisory Committee, giving the amount of their holdings, and stating how the same 
are held. 
In order to deal with the holders of these leased-line securities, it is deemed 
necessary to consider each case separately and upon its merits. After hearing from 
the holders of a large proportion of each class of securities, the matter of adjust- 


ment will be considered. 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
EDWARD R. BACON, 
HENRY BUDGE, 
WILLIAM A. READ, 





Advisory Committee. 


WILLIAM C. GULLIVER, 
Covasel to Advisory Committee. 

ALVIN W. KRECH, Secretary, 

120, Broadway, New York. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & C0. 


MR, E. L. GODKIN’S NEW BOOK. 


UNFORESEEN TEN- 


DENCIES OF DEMOCRACY. Large crown 8vo, 
6s, net. 

The Glasgow Herald says:—‘‘ We have read the 
book with much interest and instruction, and com- 
mend his book not only t» students of politics, but to 
those who wish to get a glimpse of the inner United 

tates,” 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 


TERRISS. By A. J. SuytHe. With an In'ro- 
duction by CLemEentT Scort. Profucely Iilus- 
trated, Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. 

The Daily News says:—‘‘In many regards the 
actor’s «areer was a very rowantic one.” 

The Referee says :—* Illnstrated by a very inter- 
esting series of portraits of Terriss in various 
characters.” 

The Daily Mail says :—“ The tragic manner of his 
death created a widespread interest in his breezy 
personality...... bis many friends and admirers desire 
to have a permanent record of his career.” 


JUST READY. 


GAIETY CHRONICLES. By 


Joun HOoLuinesHEaD. Profusely Illustrated. 
Ful of Anecdotes. Demy 8vo, 21s, 


ON PLAIN AND PEAK: 


Sport in Bohemia and Tyrol. By R. LLEWELLYN 
Hopesow, With 37 Illustrations by H.S.H. 
Princess Mary of Thurn and Taxis, and from 
Photographs. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Contents :—My First Stag— Roebuck Shooting in 
Bohemia— A Day’s Roebuck Driving —Blackcock 
Shooting in Bohemia—The Phantom Roebuck of the 
Dismal Pool—Some Shooting Statistics—My First 
Chamois—&c. 


TRAVELS AND LIFE IN 


ASHANTI AND JAMAN, By R. AusTIN FrREE- 
man. With many Illustrations and 2 Maps, 
large demy 8vo, 21s, 

The Daily Chronicle says :—“ Has a special interest 
and value...... The book, with its lively narrative, 
woalth of description, numerous photographs and 
sketches, and excellent maps, is more than a mere 
book of travel.’’ 


TWO NATIVE NARRA-~ 


TIVES OF THE MUTINY IN DELHI. Trans- 
lated from the Originals by the late CHARLES 
THEOPHILUS MeETcaLrE, C.S.I. (Bengal Civil 
Service). Demy 8vo, with large Map and 2 Por- 
traits, 12s, 
The Scotsman says :—‘‘ A valuable and substantial 
eontribution which no student of Indian history can 
afford to neglect.” 


The Life Work of the late SIR E. 
BURNE-JONES is Reviewed in 
M. R. DE LA SIZERANNE’S very 
Important Book, 


ENGLISH CONTEMPORARY 


ART. With Illustrations after Pictures by 
Lord Leighton, Hubert Herkomer, Sir J. Millais, 
Burne-Jones, &c. Demy 8yo, 12s, 


POPULAR FICTION. 
At all the Libraries and Booksellers’, 


STEPHEN BRENT. By Pate 


LaFARGUE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


THE POTENTATE. By 


FraNcES FoRBES-ROBERTSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Pall Mall Gazette says: —“A fascinating 
romance,” 


THE MACMAHON ; or, The 


Story of the Seven Johns, By OWEN BLarNeErY. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Manchester Courier says:—*‘‘ An Irish story, 
and a very good one it is,” 


DRACULA. By Bram Sroxer. 


Fifth Edition, 6s, 


THE DARK WAY OF LOVE. 


By Cuartes LE Gorric. Translated by WincaTE 
RinpEr. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
The Scotsman says:—‘‘Cannot but interest 
strongly every one who takes it up.” 








THE FOLLY of PEN HARRINGTON 


By Juuian Stureis, Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 


IN THE TIDEWAY. By Ftora 


ANNIE STEEL. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


GREEN FIRE. By Fiona Macteop, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SALT OF THE EARTH. By Putuie 


LaFarGuF. Crown $vo, 2s. 6d, 
’ 


SHOULDER OF SHASTA. By Bram 


Stoxer. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE ROMANCE OF HIS PICTURE. 


By Sipnry Pickering. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 





2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, 
WESTMINSTER, 





NOW READY. Price 1s. 
IN ARTISTIC PAPER COVER AND GILT TOP, 


A UNIQUE SOUVENIR OF 


W. E. GLADSTONE, 


BEING THE ARTICLES 
FROM 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYOCLOPZDIA 
oN 
W. E. GLADSTONE 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY 
AND 
HOMER 
By W. E. GLADSTONE. 
Containing Portraits and Illustrations, 
and Facsimile of Letter and Page of 
Homer Manuscript. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 
LONDON and EDINBURGH. 





CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM 


““THE SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes 
of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 





With Introduction by 
J. 8ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of ‘* Dog Stories.”’ 
THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 


THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,—“ An attrac- 
tive and amusing book.’’ 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ It is a bright little 
collection, abounding in racy and faithful anecdotes,” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 
Liability under this Act is underwritten by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. Capital, £1,000,000. 
Accident Assurance. Fidelity Guarantee. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

A. VIAN, Secretary, 





IRK BECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS,, Chancery Lane London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, po3t-free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





emer 


Now ready, price 1s. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


ConTENTS OF No. 452, ror JULY, 1698, 
Her Memory. By Maarten Maartens, 
A Few ParaLLets, a ape. 14, 
A PRAIRIE FIRE. 
MICHAEL FiTTOoN, 
THe WorD OF AN ENGLISHMAN, 
Firty Years Ago, 
Liz oF Poxeissy. 
A SECRETARY OF Stare. 
THE SKIPPER OF THE ‘SARABAND,’ 
Our VILLAGE: THE STRANGER, 
** THERE’S Many a SLIP——” 
WINTER BY THE ATLANTIC. 
THE WIDOWER. By W. E. Norris. Chaps, 19.21, 


London: 
RicHarp BentLEy & Son, New Burlington Street. 





SECOND EDITION, with 
Fresh Introduction and New Stories, 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR.” 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, 
Reasoning Power, Affection, and Sym- 
pathy of Dogs, selected from the 
Correspondence columns of the 
Spectator, With an Introduction by 
J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


“An amusing book, which is certain to fiad o 
welcome,”’—Standard, 


** A very interesting series.” —Times, 


“ The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.” 
—Speaker 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. . 


’ 
EPPS’S COCOAINE. 
COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
natural Cocoa on being subjected to powerful 
hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, 
leaving for use a finely flavoured powder—* Cocoaine” 
a product which, when prepared with boiling water, 
has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with 
many, beneficially taking the place. Its active prin- 
ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 
Sold only in labelled tins. If unable to obtain it of 
your tradesman, a tin will be sent post-free for nine 
stamps.—JAMKS EPPS and CO., Limited, Homeo- 
pathic Chemists, London. 








STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. _ BOUVERIE, and 00., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 


READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s, each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues pvost-free, 





188 STRAND. 
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BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY. 


SIX PER CENT. STERLING MORTGAGE BONDS, 
LOAN OF 1874. 


Lonpon AND NEw York, 22nd June, 1898. 
To the Holders of Certificates issued under the Bondholders’ Agreement dated 
3rd May, 1898. 

Referring to our Circular of 3rd May, 1898, in which the holders of the above 
described bonds were invited to deposit them, so that all necessary steps might 
he taken for the protection of their interests, we have now to state that a Plan 
has been issued for the reorganisation of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 

ny. 
Ooms Blan, in our opinion, fully recognises the rights of the 6 per cent. Sterling 
Mortgage Bonds of 1874. The terms thereby secured for them are entirely 
satisfactory to us, and we feel that they should be to you, aud that the bonds we 
represent should be deposited under said Plan. 

Pursuant to the Bondholders’ Agreement of 3rd May, 1898, under which your 
bonds are deposited, and especially to Articles Fourth and Fifth (subdivision 6 
thereof), it is necessary before we take any further steps in the live indicated 
that we shall have the Assent of 60 per cent. in amount of the holders of the 
above-named certificates. eas 

As you will see on examination of the Plan, the offer to the 6 per cent, Sterling 
Mortgage Bonds of 1874, is, for each £200 Bond— 

$1,120 in new Prior Lien 34 per cent. Gold bonds due 1925 (equal @ 4°8666 to 
$115:07 per cent.) bearing interest from Ist July, 1898, 

$120 in new First Mortgage 4 per cent. Gold bonds due 1948 (equal @ 4°8666 to 
$12°33 per cent.) bearing interest from lst July, 1898. 

$160 in new 4 per cent. non-cumulative Preferred Stock Trust Certificates 
(equal at 4°8666 to $16°44 per cent.) 

$9 73-100 — on completion of the reorganisation, for interest to lst July, 
1898. 


The Coupon on the present Bonds, due Ist May, 1898, namely £6 per Bond, 
with interest thereon at 5 per cent. per annum to be likewise paid in cash as soon 
as practicable after the Plan is declared operative ; or, if the holder so desires, 
such Coupon will be purchased by a Syndicate for cash as soon as the Bond has 
been deposited, but not after 22nd July, 1898, at its face value, with interest at 
5 per cent. per annum, : 

If you agree with the views herein expressed, and the offer made is satisfactory 
to yon, will you please sign the ** Assent” which may be obtained at the offices of 
Messrs. J. 8. Morgan & Co., 22 Old Broad Street, London, E.C., and retarn it 
with the least possible delay to them, 

J. 8. MORGAN & CO, 
J. P. MORGAN & CO. 





BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY. 


FIVE PER CENT. BONDS DUE 1927, SECURED BY 
“CHICAGO DIVISION” MORTGAGE OF MAY 29ru, 1877. 


Lonpon AND NEw York, 22nd June, 1898. 
To the Holders of Certificates issued under the Bondholders’ Agreement dated 
July 17th, 1&97. 

Referring to our Circular of July 22nd, 1897, in which the holders of the above 
described bonds were invited to deposit them, so that all necessary steps might 
be taken for the protection of their interests, we have now to state that a Plan 
has been issued for the reorganisation of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 

any. 

This Plan, in our opinion, fully recognises the rights of the Baltimore and 
Ohio “Chicago Division’? Bonds. The terms thereby secured for them are 
entirely satisfactory to us, and we feel that they should be to you, and that the 
bonds we represent should be deposited under said Plan, 

Pursuant to the Bondholders’ Agreement of July 17th, 1897, under which your 
bonds are deposited, and especially to Articles Fourth and Fifth (subdivision 6 
thereof), it is necessary before we take any further steps in the line indicated 
that we shall have the Assent of 60 per cent. in amount of the holders of the 
above-named certificates. 

As you will see on examination of the Plan, the offer to the Baltimore and 
Obio ‘* Chicago Division ’”’ bondholders is, for each £200 Bond— 

$100 in new Prior Lien 3} per cent. Gold bonds due 1925 (equal @ 48666 to 
$10°27 per cent.) bearing interest from lst July, 1893, 

$1,070 in new First Mortgage 4 per cent. Gold bonds due 1948 (equal @ 4°8666 
to $109°93 per cent.) bearing interest from Ist July, 1895, 

$100 in new 4 per cent. non-cumulative Preferred Stock Uertiticates (equal 
@ 4°8666 to $10°27 per cent.) 

$4 iat — on completion of the reorganisation, for interest to lst July, 

398, 


The Coupons on the present Bonds, due lst December, 1897, and Ist June, 1898, 
namely, £10 per Bund, with interest thereon at 5 per cent. per annum, to be 
likewise paid in cash as soon as practicable after the plan is declared operative ; 
or, if the holder so desires, such Coupons will be purchased by a Syndicate for 
cash as soon as the Bond has been deposited, but not after 22nd July, 1893, at 
their face value, with interest at 5 per cent. per annum, 

If you agree with the views herein expressed, and the offer made is satisfactory 
to you, will you please sign the ‘* Assent”? which may be obtained at the offices 
of Messrs. J. S. Morgan & Oo., 22 Old Broad Street, London, H.C., and return it 
with the least possible delay to them, 

J. 8. MORGAN & CO, 


J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY. 


FIVE PER CENT. CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE BONDS, 
Issued under Mortgage dated December i9:h, 1887. 
(Known as Bonds of 1988.) 





’ New York, 22nd June, 1898. 
To the Holders of Certificates issued under the Bondholders’ Agreement dated 
1st November, 1897. 

Referring to our Circular of Ist November, 1897, in which we invited the 
holders of the above-described bonds to deposit them, so that we might take all 
necessary steps for the protection of their interests, we have now to state that a 
Plan has been issued for the reorganisation of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company. 

This Plan, in our opinion, fully recognises the rights of the Consolidated 
Bonds. The terms thereby secured for them are entirely satisfactory to us, 
and we feel that they should be to you, and that the bonds we represent should 
be deposited under said Plan. 

Pursuant to the Bondholders’ Agreement of 1st November, 1897, under which 
your bonds are deposited, and especially to Articles Fourtu and Fifth (subdivi- 
sion 6 thereof), it is necessary before we take any further steps in the line indi- 
cated that we shall have the Assent of 75 per cent. in amount of the holders of 
the above-named certificates. 

As you will see on examination of the Plan, the offer to the Consolidated 
Mortgage bondholders for each present bond of $1,000 with all unpaid coupons 
or interest is substantially— 

$1,050 m new Prior Lien 3} per cent. Gold bonds due 1925, bearing interest 
from Ist July, 1898. 

$125 in new First Mortgage 4 per cent, Gold bonds due 1948, bearing interest 
from Ist July, 1898. 

$85 in new 4 per cent. non-cumulative Preferred Stock Trust Certificates. 

$20 83-100 in Cash, on completion of reorganisation, fur interest to lst July, 


893. 
or, at the option of depositors(to be signified within 60 days after the Plan shall 
actually be issued), 
$1,100 cash for principal, together with cash for all accrued interest to time 
of payment, such payment to be made up.n the Plan being declared 
operative, 








If you agree with the views herein expressed, and the offer mae is satisfactory 
to you, will you please sign the “ Assent’ which may be obtained at the offices 
of Messrs, J. P. Morgan & Oo., 23 Wall Street, New York, and retarn it with 
the least possible delay to them. 

Holders of our certiticates desiring to accept the cash offer for the principal of 
the bonds represented thereby, will please so signify at the foot of the Assent. 
In all other cases we shall understand that they elect to accept the new securities 
for the principal of the present bonds, 

J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 
BARING, MAGOUN & CO, 


Lonpon, 22nd June, 1898. 
Having jointly made an issue of the above-described bonds in this market 
under date of 15th May, 1888, simultaneously with that made in New York by 
our respective representatives, who have signed the above Circular, we strongly 
recommend all holders of certificates for such bonds to Assent to the terms pro. 
posed for the bonds under the Plan of Reorganisation. Signed “ Assents” may 
be sent to Messrs, J. S, Morgan & Co., 22 Old Broad Street, London, E.C, 
J. 8. MORGAN & ©O, 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Limited. 


PITTSBURGH AND CONNELLSVILLE RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 


SIX PER CENT. CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE BONDS 
DUE 1926, 
AND GUARANTEED BY 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY. 








Lonpon AND New York, 22nd June, 1898. 
To the Holders of Certificates issued under the Bondholders’ Agreement dated 
July 15th, 1897. 

Referring to our circular of July 22nd, 1897, in which the holders of the 
above-de:cribed bonds were invited to deposit them so that all necessary steps 
might be taken for the protection of their interests, we have now to state that 
a Plau bas been issued for the reorzanisation of the Baltimore and Ohio Rau- 
road Company, including the railroad and property of the Pittsburgh and 
Connellsville Kailroad Company. 

This Plan, in our opinion, fully recognises the rights of the Pittsburgh and 
Connellsville Consolidated Bonds. The terms thereby secured for them are en- 
tirely satisfactery to us, and we feel that they should be to you, and that the 
bonds we represent should be deposited under said Plan. 

Pursuant to the Bondholders’ Agreement of July 22nd, 1897, under which 
your bonds are deposited, and especially to Articles Fourth and Fifth (sub- 
division 6 thereof), it is necessary before we take any further steps in the line 
indicated that we shall have the assent of 60 per cent. in amount of the holde:s 
of the above-named certificates. 

As you will see on examination of the Plan, the offer to the Pittsburgh ard 
Connellsville Consolidated Mortgage bondholders is, for each £200 bond : 

$1,025 in new Prior Lien 33 per cent. Gold bonds due 1925 (equal @ 48666 to 
$105°SL per cent.) bearing interest from Ist July, 1893. 

$120 in new First Mortgage 4 per cent. Gold bonds due 1948 (equal @ 4°8666 
to $12°33 per cent.) bearing interest from Ist July, 189s. 

$200 in new 4 per cent. non-cumulative Preferred Stock Trust Certificates 
(equal @ 4°8666 to $20°55 per cent.) 

$29 20-100 in cash, on completion of the reorganisation, for interest to 
Ist July, 1898, 

The coupons on the present bonds, due Ist July, 1897, and Ist January, 1898, 
namely: £12 per bond, with interest thereon at 5 per cent. per annum to be 
likewise paid in cash as soon as practicable after the Plan is declared operative ; 
or, if the holder so desires, such coupons will be purchased by a Syndicate for 
cash as soon as the bond has been deposited, but not after 22nd July, 1898, at 
their face value, with interest at 5 per cent. per annum, 

If you agree with the views herein expressed, and the offer made is satis- 
factory to you, will you please sign the ** Assent,” which may be obtained at. 
the offices of Messrs. J. 8. Morgan & Co., 22 Old Broad Street, London, E.C., 
and return it with the least possible delay to them. 

J. 8. MORGAN & CO. 


J.P. MORGAN & CO. 





To Holders of Receipts issued by the undersigned for 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY’S 
FIVE PER CENT. BONDS LOAN OF 1885. 





Pursuant to the Bondholders’ Agreement of April 10th, 1896, we the under- 
signed hereby give notice that a Plan and Agreement for the Re-organisation of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Kailroad Company, dated June 22nd, 1898, has been 
prepared, and has been adopted and approved by us, and we hereby recommend 
the same for the acceptance of the Bondholders. Oopies of the said Plan and 
Agreement, have been duly lodged at the offices of Speyer & Co., New York, 
and Speyer Brothers, London, for inspection by the holders of our receipts 
issued under said Bondholders’ Agreement of April 10th, 1896. 

The plan provides that each $1,000 of the above Bonds will, ou the completion 
of the re-organisation, be entitled to receive :— 


In New Prior Lien 3} per Cent. Bonds... “ ‘oad $1,000 
»» Ist Mortgage 4 per Cent. Bonds .., om ae $125 
- Preferred Stock Trust Certificates aie $100 


In Cash (representing interest accrued from February Ist, 
1898, to July Ist, 1898) da wae aa ai sis $20°83 

The New Prior Lien and lst Mortgage Bonds are te bear interest from 
July Ist, 1898. 

Any receipt-holders who do not assent to such Plan and Agreement of Re- 
organisation may withdraw their bonds and coupons represented by our receipts 
at any time on or before July 2lst, 1898, upon the surrender of such receipts, 
without expense, All receipt-holders who shail not withdraw their bonds and 
coupons on or before July 21st, 1898, above stated, shall be conclusively deemed 
to have assented to said Plan and Agreement of Re-organisation, and will be 
bound thereby, and the undersigned will thereupon deposit thereunder all of 
such bonds and coupons not so withdrawn, in exchange for Re-organisation 
Certificates of Deposit issued under “eee 

SPEYE 0., roar 
SPEYER BROTHERS, $ Depositaries 


Dated, June 22nd, 1898, 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD 
SIX PER CENT. BONDS OF 1872. 





To the Holders of Certificates issued under the Bondholders’ Agreement of 
16th May, 1898. 

A pian having been issued dated the 22nd June, 1898, for the reorganisation of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Kailroad, by which satisfactory provision is, in our 
opinion, made for the rights of the above Bonds, we shall deposit under the said 
plan all Bonds deposited with us under the Bondholders’ Agreement of the 
16th ultimo, provided that such deposit is agsented to, as provided in the said 
Agreement, by the holders of sixty per cent. in amount of our Certificates. Any 
holders of Certificates who wish to disseent must give us written notice within 
two weeks from the 4th of July next. Forms of assent, and copies of the plan, 
may be obtained from us by Holders of our Certificates. 

BARING BROTHERS and O0O., Limited, 

8 Bishopsgate Within, June 22nd, 1893, 
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Founprers Court, E.0., 
Lonpon, 22nd June, 1898. 


To the Holders of Our Certificates of Deposit for the 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY’S 


FIRST MORTGAGE FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. 
STERLING BONDS OF 1883. 


Issued under Bondholders’ Agreement, dated 1st October, 1897. 


A proposed Plan and Agreement for the Reorganisation of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company, dated 22nd June, 1898, has been most carefulty con- 
sidered by us, under which, each of the above bonds will receive $1,000 New 
First Mortgage 4 per cent. Gold Bonds, and $265 in New Preferred Stock in ex- 
change for each £200 First Mortgage 44 per cent. Sterling Bond, 1883. We 
recommend the same to yeu fer your prompt acceptance. 

Under your Bondholders’ Agreement of lst October, 1897, it is provided that 
if there shall be proposed to our satisfaction any Scheme of Reorganisation or 
Readjustment, we may, with the assent (to be manifested by express approval, or 
‘by a failure within two weeks to express dissent) of the holders of certificates of 
deposit a sixty per cent. in amount of the deposited bonds, come in 
under such reorganisation. 

The Plan and Agreement is deemed satisfactory by us. 
your assent thereto in writing. 

Unless, within two weeks from the date of mailing this notice to you and of 
the first advertisement of this notice in two London newspapers, you notify us 
of your dissent, we will presume, conclusively, that you have assented to our 
deposit of your bonds under said Plan and Agreement of Reorganisation. 

Your bonds will accordingly be so deposited by us, if 60 per cent. of the bonds 
with us deposited, shall assent in writing to the deposit under said Plan and 
Agreement. ir 

If uotified by any depositor within two weeks from the date hereof, in writing 
of his dissent, we will return him the bonds deposited with us, upon surrender 
of our Certificates of Deposit, thus ending ali future obligation to such dissenting 
bondholder. 

If we are not notified of your dissent within the time named, upon receipt by 
us in exchange for ‘your bonds, of certificates of deposit issued under said Plan 
and Agreement of Reorganisation, we wiil deliver the same to you, without 
further charge, upon surrender to us of our own certificates. 

We solicit most earnestly a very prompt expression, in writing, of your assent 
or dissent. Unless notified to the contrary by you, we will deposit all coupons 
of assenting bonds maturing prior to lst July, 1898, upon depositing such bonds 
under the Plan. 

Having thus obtained for depositing bondholders the opportunity to secure 
terms of settlement deemed satisfactory by us, we notify you that after the 
expiration of two weeks from the mailing of this notice and first advertisement 
thereof, our only duty under the Bondholders’ Agreement of 1st October, 1497, 
will be either to return their bonds to depositing holders who have theretofore 
signified their desire to withdraw the same, or to surrender to such depositing 
bondholders as, within that period, shall have assented either expressly or by a 
failure to dissent, the certificates of deposit which will be issued under said Plan 
and Agreement of Reorganisation, and if the coupons are ordered to be sold, to 
pay to them any cash received therefore. 

In no event will any certificates be delivered by us, saving upon return to us 
of our own certificates of deposit. 

Annexed hereto is a form of written assent to the proposed Plan and Agree- 
ment of Reorganisation. 

It is our desire that all assenting bondholders will deliver at the earliest 
moment after the certificates have been received by us under the Plan and 
Agreement, their own certificates of deposit with us for exchange. We will be 
ready, after such exchange, to accept the certificates of deposit thus to you de- 
livered, to be held, in case the Plan and Agreement shall be declared thereafter 
inoperative, apon the understanding that we will demand in lieu thereof your 
bonds deposited under said Pian and Agreement, and shall hold said bonds under 
the original Agreement of 1st October, 1897. 

Yours faithfully, 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & OO. 


STERLING, 


We request therefore 


FORM OF ASSENT. 


As the Owner of Brown, Suiptey & Company’s OCertificate(s) of Deposit for 
44 per cent. First Mortgage Sterling Bonds of 1883 of the BALTIMORE AND OHIO 
RaiLroap Company deposited under an Agreement endorsed thereon, No.(s) 
meaeboennichasunebssenanbabaheossunsianhessssuonsesbeapsanesbeabaesiocen ssovsseee.seee-88id Certificate being 
bond(s) assent is given to a deposit by Browy, SHIPLEY 
& Company, Committee of the said First Mortgage Sterling Bonds of 1883, 
covered by said Certificate, under a proposed Plan and Agreement for the 
Reorganisation of the BALTIMORE AND OHIO RaILRoAD ComPaNY, in accordance 
with the terms of said Plan and Agreement, of which a copy has been received 





(Signature). coe 








Founpers Court, E.C., 
Lonpon, 22nd June, 1898, 


To the Holders of our Certificates of Deposit for the 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY’S 


FIRST MORTGAGE FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT, GOLD 
TERMINAL BONDS OF 1894, 


Issued under Bondholders’ Agreement, dated 30th September, 1897. 


A proposed Plan and Agreement for the Reorganisation of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company, dated 22nd June, 1898, has been most carefully con- 
sidered by us, under which, each of the above bonds will receive $1,000 in New 
First Mortgage four per cent. Gold Bonds of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company in exchange for each $1,000 four and a half per cent. Terminal Bonds. 
We recommend the same to you for your prompt acceptance. 

Under your Bondholders’ Agreement of September 30th, 1897, it is provided 
that if there shall be proposed to our satisfaction any Scheme of Reorganisation 
or Readjustment, we may, with the assent (to be manifested by express approval, 
or by a failure within two weeks to express dissent), of the holders of the certifi- 
cates of deposit representing sixty per cent. in amount of the deposited bonds, 
©ome in under such reorganisation. 

The Plan and Agreemeut is deemed satisfactory by us. We request therefore 
your assent thereto in writing. 

Unless, within two weeks from the date of mailing this notice to you and of 
the first advertisement of this notice in two London newspapers, you notify us 
of your dissent, we will presume, conclusively, that you have assented to our 
deposit of your bonds under said Plan and Agreement of Reorganisation. 

Your bonds will, accordingly, be so deposited by us, if 60 per cent. of the bonds 
with us deposited, shall assent in writing to the deposit under said Plan and 
Agreement. 

It notified by any depositor within two weeks from the date hereof, in writing 
of his dissent, we will return him the bonds deposited with us, upon surrender 
of our Certiticates of Deposit, thus ending aJl future obligation to such dissenting 
bondholder. 

If we are not notified of your dissent within the time named, upon receipt by 
as in exchange for your bonds, of certificates of deposit issued under said Plan 
and Agreement of Reorganisation, we will deliver the same to you, without 
further charge, upon surrender to us of our own certificates. 

We solicit most earnestly a very prompt expression, in writing, of your assent 
or dissent. 
of assenting bonds maturing prior to Ist July, 1898, upon depositing such bonds 
under the Plan, 

Having thus obtained for depositing bondholders the opportunity to secure 
terms of settlement deemed satisfactory by us, we notafy you that after the 
expiration of two weeks from the mailing of this notice and first advertisement 
thereof, our only duty under the Bondholders’ Agreement of 30th September, 
1897, will be either to return their bonds to depositing bondholders who have 


Unless notified to the contrary by you, we will deposit all coupons | 





theretofere signified their desire to withdraw the same, or to surren 
depositing bondholders as, within that period, shall have a bo 
expressly or by a failure to dissent, the certificates of deposit which will be 
issued under said Plan and Agreement of Reorganisation, and if the coupo 
are ordered to be sold, to pay to them any cash received therefor. ” 
In no event will any certificates be delivered by us, saving upon return to 
of = — en deposit. = 
nnex ereto is a form of written assent to the proposed Pi 
ment of Reorganisation. ” moan dae 
It is our desire that all assenting bondholders will deliver at the earliest 
moment after the certificates have been received by us under the Plan and 
Agreement, their own certificates of deposit with us for exchange. We will be 
ready, after suoh exchange, to accept the certificates of deposit thus to you 
delivered, to be held, in case the Plan and Agreement shall be declared there. 
after inoperative, upon the usderstanding that we will demand in lieu thereof 
your bonds deposited under said Plan and Agreement, and shall hold said bonds 
under the original Agreement of 30th September, 1897. 


Yours faithfully, 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & C0. 





TER 
FORM OF ASSENT. EEA, 


As the Owner of Brown, SurpLer & Company's Certificate(s) of Deposit for 
RE: 43 per cent. First Mortgage Terminal Gold Bonds of the BALTIMORE 
4 Oxu10 RarLRoAD Company, deposited under an Agreement endorsed thereon, 

0.(8) ren ta acid : 
I/we assent to a dey by Brown, Surptey & Company, Committee, of the said 
First Mortgage Terminal Gold Bonds covered by said Certificate, under a pro. 
posed Pian and Agreement for the Reorganisation of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company, in accordance with the terms of said Pian and Agreement of 
which a copy has been received. 








(Signature) 








BELT. 
Founpers Court, 
Lonpon, E.C., 22nd June, 1898, 


To the Holders of our Certificates of Deposit for the 
FIRST MORTGAGE FIVE PERCENT. GOLD BONDS OF THE 


BALTIMORE BELT RAILROAD COMPANY, 


Issued under our Bondholders’ Agreement, dated 1st November, 1897. 


The proposed Plan and Agreement for the Reorganisation of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company, dated 22nd June, 1898, has been most carefully 
considered by us. We recommend the same to you for your prompt acceptance. 

Such Plan provides that the property of the Baltimore Belt Railroad Company 
is to be leased to the New Company to be formed at a rental sufficient to pay 
interest at the rate of Four per centum per annum upon the Baltimore Belt 
Line bonds. The arrangement is to date from July Ist, 1898, and the payment 
of interest at the rate of Four per centum after that date is to be in full of al! 
interest due and payable upon such bonds thereafter. Interest at the rate of 
Five per contum per annum will be paid up to July Ist, 1898, with interest 
upon overdue coupons, upon the completion of the reorganisation. 

The Plan farther provides that in consideration of the agreement to pay such 
rental, the holders of said Baltimore Belt Line bonds shall agree that the new 
Oompany shall have the option for five years from July Ist, 1898, to purchase 
said Belt Line bonds at par and accrued interest at any time upon sixty days’ 
notice of their intention to do so, and that if this option be not exercised 
within the said period the new Company will assume the ultimate payment of 
the principal of said bonds when due. The form of the proposed lease and 
agreement with the new Company, covering the arrangement, will be subject 
to the approval of our Counsel. In order to make the arrangement effective, 
the holders of the Baltimore Belt Line bonds must present the same to be 
stamped, and the arrangement will not become operative until the holders of 
all sach Baltimore Belt Line bonds outstanding, or such lesser amount as the 
Reorganisation Managers of the new Company shall approve, shall have con- 
sented thereto and presented their bonds for stamping accordingly. 

Under your Bondholders’ Agreement of November Ist, 1897, it is provided 
that if at any time there should arise an opportunity for arrangement or 
settlement considered favourable by us, we may, with the assent (to be mani- 
fested by express approval or by a failure within two weeks to express dissent) 
of the holders of our certificates of deposit representing sixty per cent, in 
amount of the deposited bonds, make such arrangement and settlement. 

The Plan and Agreement present an opportunity for a settlement and 
arrangement of your claims which we deem favourable, We request, therefore, 
your assent thereto in writing. Unless within two weeks trom the date of 
mailing this notice to you, and of the first advertisement of this notice in two 
London newspapers, you notify us of your dissent, we shall persume con- 
clusively that you have assented to the proposed arrangement and to the 
stamping of your bonds as assenting thereto, as provided by the proposed lease 
and agreement above mentioned. 

Your bonds will accordingly be so presented by us for stamping if 60 per 
cent. of the bonds deposited with us shall assent in writing to the proposed 
arrangement, and the same shall become operative by the assent of the requisite 
amount of outstanding bonds as above stated. 

If notified by any depositor within two weeks from the date hereof in writing 
of his dissent, we shall return him the bonds deposited with us upon surrender 
of our certificates of deposit, thus ending all fature obligation to such dis- 
senting bondholder. 

We solicit most earnestly a very prompt expression of your assent or dissent. 

Having thus obtained for depositing bondholders the opportunity to secure 
terms of settlement deemed satisfactory by us, we notify you that after the 
expiration of two weeks from the mailing of this notice and the first advertise- 
ment, our only duty under the Bondholders’ Agreement of November Ist, 1897, 
will be either to return their bonds to depositing holders who have theretofore 
signitied their desire to withdraw the same, or to surrender to such depositing 
bondholders as within that period shall have assented, either expressly or by 
failure to dissent, the deposited bonds duly stamped as assenting to the pro- 
posed arrangement. In no event will any securities be delivered by us save upon 
the return to us of our own certificates of deposit. 

Annexed hereto is a form of written acceptance of the proposed arrangement. 

In case the proposed lease and agreement should not become operative, the 
deposited bonds will not be stamped, and we shall hold the same under the 


original agreement of November Ist, 1897. 
“ ” ‘ BROWN. SHIPLEY & CO. 


BELT. 
FORM OF ASSENT. 


First Mortgage Five per cent. Gold Bonds of the Baltimore Belt Railroad 
Company, dated 16th September, 1890, Bondholders’ Agreement, 
1st November, 1897, 


As the Owner(s) of Messrs. Brows, Surrptry, & Compamy’s Certificate(s) of 
Deposit for First Mortgage Five per cent. Gold Bonds of the BaLTrmoRE BELT 
RarLroaD Company, deposited under an agreement endorsed thereon ro 
. s6dacaspebopsouseusegoueneassasetessrsdccerssese sail T- 
CICRRIEY DAES os ccc ccnséncssccsoospsstonconce of bonds, assent is given to the arrange- 
ment as communicated to me (or us) by Messrs. Brown, SHIPLEY, & COMPANY 
proposed in regard to said bonds under the Plan and Agreement for the Reor- 
ganisacion of the BALTIMORE AND OHIO RaILRoAD; and Messrs. BROWN, SHIPLEY 
& OomPANY are authorised to present the First Mortgage Five per cent. Gold 
Bonds of the BALTIMORE BELT KaILRoaD Company covered by said Certificate(s) 
to be stamped in acvordance therewith, and with said Plan and Agreement of 
Reorganisation, copy of which has been received. 








(Signatare)... 


Date 1898, 
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BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


wn. 
1 NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


‘a 





SOLDIER AND TRAVELLER. 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


MEMOIRS OF 
ALEXANDER GARDNER, 


Colonel of Artillery in the service of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 


Edited by Major Hucu Praxss, 2nd Batn. East Surrey Regiment. 
With an Introduction by the Right Hon. 
Sir Ricuarp Tempter, Bart., G.C.S.I. 


With 2 Portraits and 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 15s. 


“ Between the covers of this book there are incidents enough for a dozen 
novels of adventure...... This most interesting book.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“I¢ would be hard to name any soldier of fortune whose adventures surpassed 
Gardner’s in picturesque and exciting variety.”—Daily News. 

“‘This personal record of the adventurous career of a great traveller and 
soldier of fortune is full of strange stories and astonishing experiences of life in 
Central Asia, Many of his adventures and experiences would seem almost in- 
credible if they were not so completely anthenticated...... Sir Richard Tewple, 
who contributes an enlightening introduction to the book, gives it the stamp of 
his authority as being as true as history.’ —Daily Mail, 

“The history of Colonel Gardner’s memoirs is almost as full of vicissitudes as 
his own...... What a life his had been in ita first sixty years! Perhaps none so 
fierce and troubled will be lived by Europeans again; certainly none fiercer 
and more troubled can be.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“Amongst the earliest and most adventurous of travellers in Central Asia there 
have been none more notable or remarkable than he whose wonderful career is 
told in ‘ Colonel Alexander Gardner’...... As strange @ career as was ever spent 
by a foreigner among Orientals.” —Scotsman, 





A NEW WRITER OF FICTION. 
READY NEXT WEEK. 


LIFE §8 LIPe:s 
And other Tales and Episodes. By ZACK. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A very distinguished critic said to me that Zack’s work recalled Emily 
Bronti’s. That seemed an extravagant saying, but astory of hers, ‘ The Storm,’ 
published a week or two back in the Outlook, went far to convince me that he 
was right. The thing was quite short,—a scene in a cottage,—but strung toa 
fierce intensity of passion and, ove might almost say, shaken by the storm 
throughout. It was indeed a masterpiece of tragic suggestion.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette, April 4th, 1898. 





MR. STEEVENS'S NEW WORK. 


EGYPT IN 1898. 


By G. W. STEEVENS, Author of “The Land of the Dollar,” 
“With the Conquering Turk,’ &c. With Illustrations, 


crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Bright and readable...... provides plenty of entertainment.”—Times. 

“Tt will lead many casual readers to take an interest in Egypt who have never 
before given two minutes’ serious thought tothe country. If, after perusing the 
book they do not borrow or buy Sir Alfred Milner’s work, they will at any rate 
read the newspaper telegrams from Cairo with more intelligence than they have 
done. Herein Mr. Steevens has performed a distinct public service,””—Uutlook. 





BERNARD CAPES’S NEW BOOK. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
THE ADVENTURES OF 


THE COMTE DE LA MUETTE 
DURING THE REIGN OF TERROR. 


By BERNARD CAPES, Author of “The Mill of Silence,” “The 
Lake of Wine,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Told not merely well, but powerfully, with great force of picturesque descrip- 
tion and charm of surprising and romantic narrative...... A better story of the 
French Revolution has rarely been written.’”’—Scotsman, 

** Mr. Capes has succeeded admirably wkere many another novelist has failed...... 
The charm of the story, however, lies in the virility and richness of the author's 
Btyle...... delicate vignettes of word painting on the merits of which there is no 


“ Brilliant literary skill is combined with an uncommon ability in the weaving 
of a humanly impressive story...... A charming love story...... A prose idyll, in 
which rural France becomes as vivid a reality as the turmoil of the capital.” 

—Daily Mail. 





Dedicated by special permission to H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK. 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


RETRIEVERS, 


AND HOW TO BREAK THEM. By Lieut.-Col. Sir HENRY 
SMITH, K.C.B. With an Introduction by Mr. Suirtey, of 
Ettington, President of the Kennel Club. With Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 5s. 





WITH INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY J. M. BARRIE. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


A WIDOW’S TALE, and other Stories. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Tn his tender, spontaneous, and intensely human introduction, Mr. J. M. Barrie 
places her high above the more modern Scottish novelists, and he shows us the 
charm of her personality with a literary grace which is almost touching in its 
sincerity......his introductory note is as lovable as the stories are excellent.” 

—Daily Mail, 





WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 





NOW READY. 
NEARLY TWO HUNDRED PAGES.—One Shilling. 
MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS.—JULY NUMBER. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND 
THEIR GOVERNMENT. 


EASTERN SIBERIA, 
By STEPHEN BONSAL. Freely Illustrated. 


This important paper throws light upon the present position of 
Russia “‘as the virtual Suzerain over China.” 


SPANISH BULL-FIGHTING. 
Illustrated. 
THE NEW ERA IN WESTERN 
AMERICA. 


A PRINCE OF GEORGIA: 


A RUSSIAN ROMANCE. 
By JULIAN RALPH. 


POWERFUL NEW STORIES BY 
HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


W. W. JACOBS, 
MARGARET DELAND, &c. 





Annual Subscription, including postage, 15s, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, London and New York. 


THE FOREST LOVERS: 


A ROMANCE. 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. 


Crown Svo, 6s. 





BRITISH WEEKLY.—* Mr. Maurice Hewlett has 
produced in this volume a masterpiece, and at one bound has 
taken his place in the front rank of our writers of fiction. 
No finer prose has been written in this generation than 
some passages of ‘ The Forest Lovers’......If appreciation of 
physical and moral beauty remains among us, Maurice 
Hewlett’s romance will be widely read, and will hold a place 
in English literature when the books that are running into 
their hundredth thousand ave forgotten.” 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 





yHE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN, 


Made in Three Sizes at— 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., & 25s., up to 18 guineas, post-free. 
Not until you write with a ‘* SWAN ”? will you realise its inestimable value. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it as a perfect pen. 

It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. Of all pevs most famous, 
We only require your steel pen and handwriting to select a suitable pen. 
Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, Dept. B.5, 93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C., 

954 REGENT STRERT, W., LONDON; & 3 Excuanae StrEET, MANCHESTER. 





THE 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INVESTED FUNDS ... ... £9,575,342. 
FIRE — LIFE — ENDOWMENTS —ANNUITIES, 
Fire Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 

LIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in cash or additions to sum assured. 
LIFE POLICY-HOLDERS may so insure as to participate in NINE-TENTHS 
OF THE PROFITS of their class. 

EQUITABLE RATES. MODERATE EXPENSES, 


Heap OFFicEs 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
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WARD, LOCK, AND CO.’S NEW SERIES OF 


GUIDE 


BOOKS. 


Handy size, red cloth, round corners, superbly Illustrated, ONE SHILLING each, 


Printed in clear type on good paper, and furnished with excellent Maps and Plans. 





These Popular Handbooks contain full particulars as to 


ROUTES AND FARES. 
LIST OF HOTELS, WITH TARIFFS, &c. 
PLANS OF TOURS. 


THE LEGENDS, HISTORY, & LITERA- 
TURE OF THE DISTRICT. 


NOTICES OF THE PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


HINTS FOR CYCLISTS. 


APPENDICES FOR ANGLERS, 
GOLFERS, &c., &e. 


‘“‘No matter of interest or importance to the traveller is overlooked,” 





“« The most inveterate of sightseers is scarcely likely to find any of these Guide Books wanting in clearness.”—Dazly Telegraph. 
“ An excellent series of Guides, the cheapest probably in existence, considering the fulness of their information.”—JZookman, 
‘Each is profusely illustrated with maps and photographs, and how they can be sold at the price we scarcely understand.” 


—A cademy, 


Complete List and Particulars will be sent post-free on application. 


THE SERIES AT PRESENT INCLUDES :— 


BATH, Wells, Glastonbury. 

BELFAST and County Down. 

BELGIUM and HOLLAND. 

BIDEFORD, Barnstaple, Xe. 
BIRMINGHAM and Neighbourhood. 
BOURNEMOUTH, the New Forest, and Win- 


chester. 


BRIDLINGTON, <c. 

BRIGHTON and Worthing. 

BUXTON, Dovedale, and the Peak. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS and adjoining Coast of 


France. 


CONNEMARA HIGHLANDS. 

CORK and the South-West of Ireland. 
CORNWALL, Western. 

DARTMOOR. 

DUBLIN and County Wicklow. 
EDINBURGH. 

ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 
FALMOUTH and South Cornwall. 
GIANT’S CAUSEWAY. 

GLASGOW and the Clyde Watering Places. 
GREENORE, Carlingford Lough, and the 


Mourne Mountains. 


HARROGATE, Ripon, York, &c. 
HASTINGS, St. Leonards, &c. 

HEXHAM, Carlisle, & the Western Borderland. 
HIGHLANDS and ISLANDS ot Scotland. 
ILFRACOMBE and North-West Devon. 





ILKLEY, Bolton Abbey, «c. 
ISLE OF MAN. 

ISLE OF WIGHT. 
KILLARNEY and its Lakes, 
LEAMINGTON, Warwick, 


Coventry, &c. 
LIMERICK, County Clare, & Lower Shannon. 
LIVERPOOL. 

LONDON. 

LONDONDERRY and the Donegal Highlands. 
LYNTON, Lynmouth, &. 

MATLOCK. 

NORTH WALES, including Aberystwith. 
NORTHERN LAKE DISTRICT of Ireland. 
OBAN and the West of Scotland, 

OXFORD. 

PARIS. 

PENZANCE, Land’s End, and the Scilly Is'es. 
PLYMOUTH and South-West Devon. 
RIVIERA, The. 

SCARBOROUGH, Kc. 

SHERWOOD FOREST, Nottincham, 


“The Dukeries.” 
SWITZERLAND. 
TORQUAY and Neighbourhood. 
WATERFORD and Wexford. 
WHITBY and Neighbourhood. 
WINDSOR and its Castle. 
WYE VALLEY. 


Kenilworth, 


and 


OTHERS ARE IN PREPARATION. 





WARD, LOCK, and CO., Limited, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 








Lonpoy: Printed by Love & Wrman (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by Jounw James Baker, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the 


Precinct of the Sayoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at the ‘‘ Sercrator”’ Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, June 25th, 13893, 
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